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EXCURSIONS  IN  LITERATURE 


FRAGMENTS  OF  A  ROMAN  TALE 


Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine ,  June,  1823 


It  was  an  hour  after  noon.  Ligarius  was  returning 
from  the  Campus  Martius.  He  strolled  through  one  of 
the  streets  which  led  to  the  Forum,  settling  his  gown,  and 
calculating  the  odds  on  the  gladiators  who  were  to  fence 
at  the  approaching  Saturnalia.  While  thus  occupied,  he 
overtook  Flaminius,  who,  with  a  heavy  step  and  a  melan¬ 
choly  face,  was  sauntering  in  the  same  direction.  The 
light-hearted  young  man  plucked  him  by  the  sleeve. 

“  Good-day,  Flaminius.  Are  you  to  be  of  Catiline’s 
party  this  evening?  ” 

“  Not  L” 

“  Why  so  ?  Your  little  Tarentine  girl  will  break  her 
heart.” 

“  No  matter.  Catiline  has  the  best  cooks  and  the  finest 
wine  in  Rome.  There  are  charming  women  at  his  parties. 
But  the  twelve-line  board  and  the  dice-box  pay  for  all. 
The  gods  confound  me  if  I  did  not  lose  two  millions  of 
sesterces  last  night.  My  villa  at  Tibur,  and  all  the  stat¬ 
ues  that  my  father  the  praetor  brought  from  Ephesus, 
must  go  to  the  auctioneer.  That  is  a  high  price,  you  will 
acknowledge,  even  for  Phoenicopters,  Chian,  and  Calli- 
nice.” 

“  High  indeed,  by  Pollux  !  ” 

“  And  that  is  not  the  worst.  I  saw  several  of  the  lead- 
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ing  senators  this  morning.  Strange  things  are  whispered 
in  the  higher  political  circles.” 

“  The  gods  confound  the  political  circles  !  I  have  hated 
the  name  of  politician  ever  since  Sylla’s  proscription,  when 
I  was  within  a  moment  of  having  my  throat  cut  by  a  poli¬ 
tician,  who  took  me  for  another  politician.  While  there 
is  a  cask  of  Falernian  in  Campania,  or  a  girl  in  the 
Suburra,  I  shall  be  too  well  employed  to  think  on  the 
subject.” 

“  You  will  do  well,”  said  Flaminius  gravely,  “  to  be¬ 
stow  some  little  consideration  upon  it  at  present.  Other¬ 
wise,  I  fear,  you  will  soon  renew  your  acquaintance  with 
politicians,  in  a  manner  quite  as  unpleasant  as  that  to 
which  you  allude.” 

“  Averting  gods  !  what  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  I  will  tell  you.  There  are  rumors  of  conspiracy.  The 
order  of  things  established  by  Lucius  Sylla  has  excited 
the  disgust  of  the  people,  and  of  a  large  party  of  the 
nobles.  Some  violent  convulsion  is  expected.” 

“  What  is  that  to  me  ?  I  suppose  that  they  will  hardly 
proscribe  the  vintners  and  gladiators,  or  pass  a  law  com¬ 
pelling  every  citizen  to  take  a  wife.” 

“You  do  not  understand.  Catiline  is  supposed  to  be 
the  author  of  the  revolutionary  schemes.  You  must  have 
heard  bold  opinions  at  his  table  repeatedly.” 

“  I  never  listen  to  any  opinions  upon  such  subjects,  bold 
or  timid.” 

“Look  to  it.  Your  name  has  been  mentioned.” 

“  Mine !  good  gods !  I  call  Heaven  to  witness  that  I 
never  so  much  as  mentioned  Senate,  Consul,  or  Comitia, 
in  Catiline’s  house.” 

“  Nobody  suspects  you  of  any  participation  in  the  in¬ 
most  counsels  of  the  party.  But  our  great  men  surmise 
that  you  are  among  those  whom  he  has  bribed  so  high 
with  beauty,  or  entangled  so  deeply  in  distress,  that  they 
are  no  longer  their  own  masters.  I  shall  never  set  foot 
within  his  threshold  again.  I  have  been  solemnly  warned 
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by  men  who  understand  public  affairs ;  and  I  advise  you 
to  be  cautious.” 

The  friends  had  now  turned  into  the  Forum,  which  was 
thronged  with  the  gay  and  elegant  youth  of  Rome.  “  I 
can  tell  you  more,”  continued  Flaminius ;  “  somebody  was 
remarking  to  the  Consul  yesterday  how  loosely  a  certain 
acquaintance  of  ours  tied  his  girdle.  ‘  Let  him  look  to 
himself,’  said  Cicero,  4  or  the  state  may  find  a  tighter 
girdle  for  his  neck.’  ” 

“  Good  gods  !  who  is  it  ?  You  cannot  surely  mean  ”  — 

“  There  he  is.” 

Flaminius  pointed  to  a  man  who  was  pacing  up  and 
down  the  Forum  at  a  little  distance  from  them.  He  was 
in  the  prime  of  manhood.  His  personal  advantages  were 
extremely  striking,  and  were  displayed  with  an  extrav¬ 
agant  but  not  ungraceful  foppery.  His  gown  waved  in 
loose  folds;  his  long  dark  curls  were  dressed  with  exqui¬ 
site  art,  and  shone  and  steamed  with  odors ;  his  step 
and  gesture  exhibited  an  elegant  and  commanding  figure 
in  every  posture  of  polite  languor.  But  his  countenance 
formed  a  singular  contrast  to  the  general  appearance  of 
his  person.  The  high  and  imperial  brow,  the  keen  aqui¬ 
line  features,  the  compressed  mouth,  the  penetrating  eye, 
indicated  the  highest  degree  of  ability  and  decision.  He 
seemed  absorbed  in  intense  meditation.  With  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  and  lips  working  in  thought,  he  sauntered 
round  the  area,  apparently  unconscious  how  many  of  the 
young  gallants  of  Rome  were  envying  the  taste  of  his  dress, 
and  the  ease  of  his  fashionable  stagger. 

“  Good  Heaven !  ”  said  Ligarius,  “  Caius  Caesar  is  as 
unlikely  to  be  in  a  plot  as  I  am.” 

“  Not  at  all.” 

“  He  does  nothing  but  game,  feast,  intrigue,  read  Greek, 
and  write  verses.” 

“  Yow  know  nothing  of  Caesar.  Though  he  rarely  ad¬ 
dresses  the  Senate,  he  is  considered  as  the  finest  speaker 
there,  after  the  Consul.  His  influence  with  the  multitude 
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is  immense.  He  will  serve  Lis  rivals  in  public  life  as  he 
served  me  last  night  at  Catiline’s.  We  were  playing  at 
the  twelve-lines.1  Immense  stakes.  He  laughed  all  the 
time,  chatted  with  Valeria  over  his  shoulder,  kissed  her 
hand  between  every  two  moves,  and  scarcely  looked  at 
the  board.  I  thought  that  I  had  him.  All  at  once  I 
found  my  counters  driven  into  the  corner.  Not  a  piece 
to  move,  by  Hercules !  It  cost  me  two  millions  of  ses¬ 
terces.  All  the  gods  and  goddesses  confound  him  for 
it!” 

“As  to  Valeria,”  said  Ligarius,  “I  forgot  to  ask 
whether  you  have  heard  the  news.” 

“Not  a  word.  What?” 

“  I  was  told  at  the  baths  to-day  that  Caesar  escorted 
the  lady  home.  Unfortunately  old  Quintus  Lutatius  had 
come  back  from  his  villa  in  Campania,  in  a  whim  of 
jealousy.  He  was  not  expected  for  three  days.  There 
was  a  fine  tumult.  The  old  fool  called  for  his  sword  and 
his  slaves,  cursed  his  wife,  and  swore  that  he  would  cut 
Caesar’s  throat.” 

“And  Caesar?” 

“  He  laughed,  quoted  Anacreon,  trussed  his  gown 
round  his  left  arm,  closed  with  Quintus,  flung  him  down, 
twisted  his  sword  out  of  his  hand,  burst  through  the 
attendants,  ran  a  freedman  through  the  shoulder,  and 
was  in  the  street  in  an  instant.” 

“Well  done!  Here  he  comes.  Good-day,  Caius.” 

Caesar  lifted  his  head  at  the  salutation.  His  air  of 
deep  abstraction  vanished ;  and  he  extended  a  hand  to 
each  of  the  friends. 

“  How  are  you  after  your  last  night’s  exploit?  ” 

“  As  well  as  possible,”  said  Caesar,  laughing. 

“  In  truth  we  should  rather  ask  how  Quintus  Luta¬ 
tius  is.” 

1  Duodecim  scripta,  a  game  of  mixed  chance  and  skill,  which  seems  to 
have  been  very  fashionable  in  the  higher  circles  of  Rome.  The  famous 
lawyer  Mucius  was  renowned  for  his  skill  in  it.  (Cic.  Orat.  i.  50.) 
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“  He,  I  understand,  is  as  well  as  can  be  expected  of  a 
man  with  a  faithless  spouse  and  a  broken  head.  His 
freedman  is  most  seriously  hurt.  Poor  fellow !  he  shall 
have  half  of  whatever  I  win  to-night.  Flaminius,  you 
shall  have  your  revenge  at  Catiline’s.” 

“You  are  very  kind.  I  do  not  intend  to  be  at  Cati¬ 
line’s  till  I  wish  to  part  with  my  town  house.  My  villa  is 
gone  already.” 

“  Not  at  Catiline’s,  base  spirit !  You  are  not  of  his 
mind,  my  gallant  Ligarius  ?  Dice,  Chian,  and  the  love¬ 
liest  Greek  singing-girl  that  was  ever  seen.  Think  of  that, 
Ligarius.  By  Venus!  she  almost  made  me  adore  her, 
by  telling  me  that  I  talked  Greek  with  the  most  Attic 
accent  that  she  had  heard  in  Italy.” 

“  I  doubt  she  will  not  say  the  same  of  me,”  replied 
Li  garius.  “  I  am  just  as  able  to  decipher  an  obelisk  as 
to  read  a  line  of  Homer.” 

“  You  barbarous  Scythian,  who  had  the  care  of  your 
education  ?  ” 

“  An  old  fool,  —  a  Greek  pedant,  —  a  Stoic.  He  told 
me  that  pain  was  no  evil,  and  flogged  me  as  if  he  thought 
so.  At  last  one  day,  in  the  middle  of  a  lecture,  I  set  fire 
to  his  enormous  filthy  beard,  singed  his  face,  and  sent  him 
roaring  out  of  the  house.  There  ended  my  studies.  Prom 
that  time  to  this  I  have  had  as  little  to  do  with  Greece 
as  the  wine  that  your  poor  old  friend  Lutatius  calls  his 
delicious  Samian.” 

“  Well  done,  Ligarius.  I  hate  a  Stoic.  I  wish  Marcus 
Cato  had  a  beard,  that  you  might  singe  it  for  him.  The 
fool  talked  his  two  hours  in  the  Senate  yesterday,  with¬ 
out  changing  a  muscle  of  his  face.  He  looked  as  savage 
and  as  motionless  as  the  masque  in  which  Roscius  acted 
Alecto.  I  detest  everything  connected  with  him.” 

“  Except  his  sister,  Servilia.” 

“  True.  She  is  a  lovely  woman.” 

“  They  say  that  you  have  told  her  so,  Caius.” 

“  So  I  have.”  •  • 
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“  And  that  she  was  not  angry.” 

“  What  woman  is  ?  ” 

“  Aye,  —  but  they  say  ”  — 

“  No  matter  what  they  say.  Common  fame  lies  like  a 
Greek  rhetorician.  You  might  know  so  much,  Ligarius, 
without  reading  the  philosophers.  But  come,  I  will  intro¬ 
duce  you  to  little  dark-eyed  Zoe.” 

“  I  tell  you  I  can  speak  no  Greek.” 

“  More  shame  for  you.  It  is  high  time  that  you  should 
begin.  You  will  never  have  such  a  charming  instructress. 
Of  what  was  your  father  thinking  when  he  sent  for  an 
old  Stoic  with  a  long  beard  to  teach  you  ?  There  is  no 
language-mistress  like  a  handsome  woman.  When  I  was 
at  Athens,  I  learnt  more  Greek  from  a  pretty  flower-girl 
in  the  Peiraeus  than  from  all  the  Portico  and  the  Acad¬ 
emy.  She  was  no  Stoic,  Heaven  knows.  But  come 
along  to  Zoe.  I  will  be  your  interpreter.  Woo  her  in 
honest  Latin,  and  I  will  turn  it  into  elegant  Greek  be¬ 
tween  the  throws  of  dice.  I  can  make  love  and  mind 
my  game  at  once,  as  Flaminius  can  tell  you.” 

“Well,  then,  to  be  plain,  Caesar,  Flaminius  has  been 
talking  to  me  about  plots,  and  suspicions,  and  politicians. 
I  never  plagued  myself  with  such  things  since  Sylla’s  and 
Marius’s  days ;  and  then  I  never  could  see  much  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  parties.  All  that  I  am  sure  of  is,  that 
those  who  meddle  with  such  affairs  are  generally  stabbed 
or  strangled.  And,  though  I  like  Greek  wine  and  hand¬ 
some  women,  I  do  not  wish  to  risk  my  neck  for  them. 
Now,  tell  me  as  a  friend,  Caius,  —  is  there  no  danger  ?  ” 

“  Danger !  ”  repeated  Caesar,  with  a  short,  fierce,  dis¬ 
dainful  laugh,  “  what  danger  do  you  apprehend  ?  ” 

“  That  you  should  best  know,”  said  Flaminius  ;  “  you 
are  far  more  intimate  with  Catiline  than  I.  But  I  advise 
you  to  be  cautious.  The  leading  men  entertain  strong 
suspicions.” 

Caesar  drew  up  his  figure  from  its  ordinary  state  of 
graceful  relaxation  into  an  attitude  of  commanding  dig- 
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nity,  and  replied  in  a  voice  of  which  the  deep  and  impas¬ 
sioned  melody  formed  a  strange  contrast  to  the  humorous 
and  affected  tone  of  his  ordinary  conversation.  “Let 
them  suspect.  They  suspect  because  they  know  what 
they  have  deserved.  What  have  they  done  for  Rome? 
What  for  mankind?  Ask  the  citizens.  Ask  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  Have  they  had  any  other  object  than  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  their  own  exclusive  power,  and  to  keep  us  under  the 
yoke  of  an  oligarchical  tyranny,  which  unites  in  itself 
the  worst  evils  of  every  other  system,  and  combines  more 
than  Athenian  turbulence  with  more  than  Persian  despot¬ 
ism  ?  ” 

“  Good  gods  !  Csesar.  It  is  not  safe  for  you  to  sj)eak, 
or  for  us  to  listen  to  such  things,  at  such  a  crisis.” 

“  Judge  for  yourselves  what  you  will  hear.  I  will 
judge  for  myself  what  I  will  speak.  I  was  not  twenty 
years  old  when  I  defied  Lucius  Sylla,  surrounded  by  the 
spears  of  legionaries  and  the  daggers  of  assassins.  Do 
you  suppose  that  I  stand  in  awe  of  his  paltry  successors, 
who  have  inherited  a  power  which  they  never  could  have 
acquired ;  who  would  imitate  his  proscriptions,  though 
they  have  never  equalled  his  conquests  ?  ” 

“  Pompey  is  almost  as  little  to  be  trifled  with  as  Sylla. 
I  heard  a  consular  senator  say  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  present  alarming  state  of  affairs,  he  would  probably 
be  recalled  from  the  command  assigned  to  him  by  the 
Manilian  law.” 

“Let  him  come, — the  pupil  of  Sylla’s  butcheries, — 
the  gleaner  of  Lucullus’s  trophies,  —  the  thief -taker  of 
the  Senate.” 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake,  Caius  !  —  if  you  knew  what  the 
Consul  said  ”  — 

“  Something  about  himself,  no  doubt.  Pity  that  such 
talents  should  be  coupled  with  such  cowardice  and  cox¬ 
combry.  He  is  the  finest  speaker  living,  —  infinitely 
superior  to  what  Hortensius  was,  in  his  best  days ;  a 
charming  companion,  except  when  lie  tells  over  for  the 
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twentieth  time  all  the  jokes  that  he  made  at  Verres’s 
trial.  But  he  is  the  despicable  tool  of  a  despicable 
party.” 

“  Your  language,  Caius,  convinces  me  that  the  reports 
which  have  been  circulated  are  not  without  foundation.  I 
will  venture  to  prophesy  that  within  a  few  months  the 
republic  will  pass  through  a  whole  Odyssey  of  strange 
adventures.” 

“  I  believe  so ;  an  Odyssey  of  which  Pompey  will  be 
the  Polyphemus,  and  Cicero  the  Siren.  I  would  have 
the  state  imitate  Ulysses  :  show  no  mercy  to  the  former  ; 
but  contrive,  if  it  can  be  done,  to  listen  to  the  enchanting 
voice  of  the  other,  without  being  seduced  by  it  to  destruc¬ 
tion.” 

“  But  whom  can  your  party  produce  as  rivals  to  these 
two  famous  leaders  ?  ” 

“  Time  will  show.  I  would  hope  that  there  may  arise 
a  man,  whose  genius  to  conquer,  to  conciliate,  and  to 
govern,  may  unite  in  one  cause  an  oppressed  and  divided 
people ;  may  do  all  that  Sylla  should  have  done,  and 
exhibit  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  a  great  nation  directed 
by  a  great  mind.” 

“  And  where  is  such  a  man  to  be  found  ?  ” 

“Perhaps  where  you  would  least  expect  to  find  him. 
Perhaps  he  may  be  one  whose  powers  have  hitherto  been 
concealed  in  domestic  or  literary  retirement.  Perhaps  he 
may  be  one  who,  while  waiting  for  some  adequate  excite¬ 
ment,  for  some  worthy  opportunity,  squanders  on  trifles 
a  genius  before  which  may  yet  be  humbled  the  sword  of 
Pompey  and  the  gown  of  Cicero.  Perhaps  he  may  now 
be  disputing  with  a  sophist ;  perhaps  prattling  with  a 
mistress  ;  perhaps  ”  —  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  turned  away, 
and  resumed  his  lounge  —  “strolling  in  the  Forum.” 

It  was  almost  midnight.  The  party  had  separated. 
Catiline  and  Cethegus  were  still  conferring  in  the  supper 
room,  which  was,  as  usual,  the  highest  apartment  of  the 
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house.  It  formed  a  cupola,  from  which  windows  opened 
on  the  flat  roof  that  surrounded  it.  To  this  terrace  Zoe 
had  retired.  With  eyes  dimmed  with  fond  and  melan¬ 
choly  tears,  she  leaned  over  the  balustrade,  to  catch  the 
last  glimpse  of  the  departing  form  of  Caesar,  as  it  grew 
more  and  more  indistinct  in  the  moonlight.  Had  he  any 
thought  of  her  ?  Any  love  for  her  ?  He,  the  favorite  of 
the  high-born  beauties  of  Rome,  the  most  splendid,  the 
most  graceful,  the  most  eloquent  of  its  nobles  ?  It  could 
not  be.  His  voice  had,  indeed,  been  touchingly  soft 
whenever  he  addressed  her.  There  had  been  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  tenderness  even  in  the  vivacity  of  his  look  and  con¬ 
versation.  But  such  were  always  the  manners  of  Caesar 
towards  women.  He  had  wreathed  a  sprig  of  myrtle  in 
her  hair  as  she  was  singing.  She  took  it  from  her  dark 
ringlets  and  kissed  it,  and  wept  over  it,  and  thought  of 
the  sweet  legends  of  her  own  dear  Greece,  —  of  youths 
and  girls  who,  pining  away  in  hopeless  love,  had  been 
transformed  into  flowers  by  the  compassion  of  the  gods ; 
and  she  wished  to  become  a  flower,  which  Caesar  might 
sometimes  touch,  though  he  should  touch  it  only  to  weave 
a  crown  for  some  prouder  and  happier  mistress. 

She  was  roused  from  her  musings  by  the  loud  step  and 
voice  of  Cethegus,  who  was  pacing  furiously  up  and  down 
the  supper  room. 

“  May  all  the  gods  confound  me,  if  Caesar  be  not  the 
deepest  traitor,  or  the  most  miserable  idiot,  that  ever  inter¬ 
meddled  with  a  plot !  ” 

Zoe  shuddered.  She  drew  nearer  to  the  window.  She 
stood  concealed  from  observation  by  the  curtain  of  fine 
network  which  hung  over  the  aperture,  to  exclude  the 
annoying  insects  of  the  climate. 

“  And  you,  too  !  ”  continued  Cethegus,  turning  fiercely 
on  his  accomplice,  “  you  to  take  his  part  against  me  !  — 
you,  who  proposed  the  scheme  yourself  !  ” 

“  My  dear  Caius  Cethegus,  you  will  not  understand 
me.  I  proposed  the  scheme  ;  and  I  will  join  in  executing 
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it.  But  policy  is  as  necessary  to  our  plans  as  boldness. 
I  did  not  wish  to  startle  Caesar  —  to  lose  his  cooperation 

—  perhaps  to  send  him  off  with  an  information  against  us 
to  Cicero  and  Catulus.  He  was  so  indignant  at  your  sug¬ 
gestion  that  all  my  dissimulation  was  scarcely  sufficient 
to  prevent  a  total  rupture.” 

“  Indignant !  The  gods  confound  him !  He  prated 
about  humanity,  and  generosity,  and  moderation.  By 
Hercules !  I  have  not  heard  such  a  lecture  since  I  was 
with  Xenochares  at  Rhodes.” 

“  Caesar  is  made  up  of  inconsistencies.  He  has  bound¬ 
less  ambition,  unquestioned  courage,  admirable  sagacity. 
Yet  I  have  frequently  observed  in  him  a  womanish  weak¬ 
ness  at  the  sight  of  pain.  I  remember  that  once  one  of 
his  slaves  was  taken  ill  while  carrying  his  litter.  He 
alighted,  put  the  fellow  in  his  place,  and  walked  home  in 
a  fall  of  snow.  I  wonder  that  you  could  be  so  ill  advised 
as  to  talk  to  him  of  massacre,  and  pillage,  and  conflagra¬ 
tion.  You  might  have  foreseen  that  such  propositions 
would  disgust  a  man  of  his  temper.” 

“I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  your  self-command, 
Lucius.  I  hate  such  conspirators.  What  is  the  use  of 
them  ?  We  must  have  blood  —  blood,  —  hacking  and 
tearing  work  —  bloody  work !  ” 

“  Do  not  grind  your  teeth,  my  dear  Caius  ;  and  lay 
down  the  carving  knife.  By  Hercules !  you  have  cut  up 
all  the  stuffing  of  the  couch.” 

“  No  matter ;  we  shall  have  couches  enough  soon,  — 
and  down  to  stuff  them  with,  —  and  purple  to  cover  them, 

—  and  pretty  women  to  loll  on  them,  —  unless  this  fool, 
and  such  as  he,  spoil  our  plans.  I  had  something  else 
to  say.  The  essenced  fop  wishes  to  seduce  Zoe  from  me.” 

“  Impossible !  You  misconstrue  the  ordinary  gallan¬ 
tries  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  every  handsome 
face.” 

“  Curse  on  his  ordinary  gallantries,  and  his  verses,  and 
his  compliments,  and  his  sprigs  of  myrtle !  If  Caesar 
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should  dare  —  By  Hercules  !  I  will  tear  him  to  pieces 
in  the  middle  of  the  Forum.” 

“  Trust  his  destruction  to  me.  We  must  use  his  talents 
and  influence  —  thrust  him  upon  every  danger  — -  make 
him  our  instrument  while  we  are  contending  —  our  peace 
offering  to  the  Senate  if  we  fail  —  our  first  victim  if  we 
succeed.” 

“  Hark  !  what  noise  was  that  ?  ” 

“  Somebody  in  the  terrace !  Lend  me  your  dagger.” 

Catiline  rushed  to  the  window.  Zoe  was  standing  in 
the  shade.  He  stepped  out.  She  darted  into  the  room 
—  passed  like  a  flash  of  lightning  by  the  startled  Cethe- 
gus  —  flew  down  the  stairs — through  the  court  —  through 
the  vestibule  —  through  the  street.  Steps,  voices,  lights, 
came  fast  and  confusedly  behind  her ;  but  with  the 
speed  of  love  and  terror  she  gained  upon  her  pursuers. 
She  fled  through  the  wilderness  of  unknown  and  dusky 
streets,  till  she  found  herself,  breathless  and  exhausted, 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  gallants,  who,  with  chaplets  on 
their  heads,  and  torches  in  their  hands,  were  reeling  from 
the  portico  of  a  stately  mansion. 

The  foremost  of  the  throng  was  a  youth  whose  slender 
figure  and  beautiful  countenance  seemed  hardly  consist¬ 
ent  with  his  sex.  But  the  feminine  delicacy  of  his  fea¬ 
tures  rendered  more  frightful  the  mingled  sensuality  and 
ferocity  of  their  expression.  The  libertine  audacity  of 
his  stare,  and  the  grotesque  foppery  of  his  apparel,  seemed 
to  indicate  at  least  a  partial  insanity.  Flinging  one  arm 
round  Zoe,  and  tearing  away  her  veil  with  the  other,  he 
disclosed  to  the  gaze  of  his  thronging  companions  the 
regular  features  and  large  dark  eyes  which  characterize 
Athenian  beauty. 

“  Clodius  has  all  the  luck  to-night,”  cried  Ligarius. 

“  Not  so,  by  Hercules  !  ”  said  Marcus  Coelius  ;  “  the 
girl  is  fairly  our  common  prize  ;  we  will  fling  dice  for 
her.  The  Venus 1  throw,  as  it  ought  to  do,  shall  decide.” 

1  Venus  was  the  Roman  term  for  the  highest  throw  on  the  dice. 
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“  Let  me  go  —  let  me  go,  for  Heaven’s  sake  !  ”  cried 
Zoe,  struggling  with  Clodius. 

“  What  a  charming  Greek  accent  she  has.  Come  into 
the  house,  my  little  Athenian  nightingale.” 

“  Oh !  what  will  become  of  me  ?  If  you  have  mothers 
—  if  you  have  sisters  ”  — 

“  Clodius  has  a  sister,”  muttered  Ligarius,  “  or  he  is 
much  belied.” 

“  By  Heaven  !  she  is  weeping,”  said  Clodius. 

“  If  she  were  not  evidently  a  Greek,”  said  Coelius,  “  I 
should  take  her  for  a  vestal  virgin.” 

“  And  if  she  were  a  vestal  virgin,”  cried  Clodius  fiercely, 
“  it  should  not  deter  me  !  This  way ;  no  struggling  — 
no  screaming.” 

“  Struggling !  screaming !  ”  exclaimed  a  gay  and  com¬ 
manding  voice;  “you  are  making  very  ungentle  love, 
Clodius.” 

The  whole  party  started.  Caesar  had  mingled  with 
them  unperceived. 

The  sound  of  his  voice  thrilled  through  the  very  heart 
of  Zoe.  With  a  convulsive  effort  she  burst  from  the 
grasp  of  her  insolent  admirer,  flung  herself  at  the  feet  of 
Caesar,  and  clasped  his  knees.  The  moon  shone  full  on 
her  agitated  and  imploring  face ;  her  lips  moved,  but  she 
uttered  no  sound.  He  gazed  at  her  for  an  instant  — 
raised  her — clasped  her  to  his  bosom.  “Fear  nothing, 
my  sweet  Zoe.”  Then,  with  folded  arms,  and  a  smile 
of  placid  defiance,  he  placed  himself  between  her  and 
Clodius. 

Clodius  staggered  forward,  flushed  with  wine  and  rage, 
and  uttering  alternately  a  curse  and  a  hiccough. 

“  By  Pollux !  this  passes  a  jest.  Csesar,  how  dare  you 
insult  me  thus? ” 

“  A  jest!  I  am  as  serious  as  a  Jew  on  the  Sabbath.  In¬ 
sult  you!  For  such  a  pair  of  eyes  I  would  insult  the 
whole  consular  bench,  or  I  should  be  as  insensible  as  King 
Psammis’s  mummy.” 
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“  Good  gods  !  Caesar,”  said  Marcus  Coelius,  interposing, 
“  you  cannot  think  it  worth  while  to  get  into  a  brawl  for 
a  little  Greek  girl.” 

“Why  not?  The  Greek  girls  have  used  me  as  well 
as  those  of  Rome.  Besides,  the  whole  reputation  of  my 
gallantry  is  at  stake.  Give  up  such  a  lovely  woman  to 
that  drunken  boy  !  My  character  would  be  gone  forever. 
No  more  perfumed  tablets,  full  of  vows  and  raptures.  No 
more  toying  with  fingers  at  the  Circus.  No  more  evening 
walks  along  the  Tiber.  No  more  hiding  in  chests,  or 
jumping  from  windows.  I,  the  favored  suitor  of  half  the 
white  stoles  in  Rome,  could  never  again  aspire  above  a 
freed  worn  an.  You,  a  man  of  gallantry,  and  think  of  such 
a  thing  !  For  shame,  my  dear  Coelius !  Do  not  let  Clodia 
hear  of  it.” 

While  Caesar  spoke  he  had  been  engaged  in  keeping 
Clodius  at  arm’s  length.  The  rage  of  the  frantic  libertine 
increased  as  the  struggle  continued.  “  Stand  back,  as  you 
value  your  life  !  ”  he  cried ;  “  I  will  pass.” 

“  Not  this  way,  sweet  Clodius.  I  have  too  much  regard 
for  you  to  suffer  you  to  make  love  at  such  disadvantage. 
You  smell  too  much  of  Falernian  at  present.  Would 
you  stifle  your  mistress  ?  By  Hercules !  you  are  fit  to  kiss 
nobody  now,  except  old  Piso,  when  he  is  tumbling  home 
in  the  morning  from  the  vintners.”  1 

Clodius  plunged  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  and  drew  a 
little  dagger,  the  faithful  companion  of  many  desperate 
adventures. 

“  Oh,  gods  !  he  will  be  murdered  !  ”  cried  Zoe. 

The  whole  throng  of  revellers  was  in  agitation.  The 
street  fluctuated  with  torches  and  lifted  hands.  It  was 
but  for  a  moment.  Caesar  watched  with  a  steady  eye  the 
descending  hand  of  Clodius,  arrested  the  blow,  seized  his 
antagonist  by  the  throat,  and  flung  him  against  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  portico  with  such  violence  that  he  rolled, 
stunned  and  senseless,  on  the  ground. 

1  Cic.  in  Pis. 
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“  He  is  killed  !  ”  cried  several  voices. 

“  Fair  self-defence,  by  Hercules  !  ”  said  Marcus  Ccelius. 
“Bear  witness,  you  all  saw  him  draw  his  dagger.” 

“  He  is  not  dead,  —  he  breathes,”  said  Ligarius. 
“  Carry  him  into  the  house  ;  he  is  dreadfully  bruised.” 

The  rest  of  the  party  retired  with  Clodius.  Coelius 
turned  to  Caesar. 

“  By  all  the  gods  !  Caius,  you  have  won  your  lady 
fairly.  A  splendid  victory !  You  deserve  a  triumph.” 

“  What  a  madman  Clodius  has  become  !  ” 

“  Intolerable.  But  come  and  sup  with  me  on  the  Nones. 
You  have  no  objection  to  meet  the  Consul  ?  ” 

“  Cicero  ?  None  at  all.  We  need  not  talk  politics.  Our 
old  dispute  about  Plato  and  Epicurus  will  furnish  us  with 
plenty  of  conversation.  So  reckon  upon  me,  my  dear 
Marcus,  and  farewell.” 

Caesar  and  Zoe  turned  away.  As  soon  as  they  were 
beyond  hearing,  she  began  in  great  agitation :  — 

“  Caesar,  you  are  in  danger.  I  know  all.  I  overheard 
Catiline  and  Cethegus.  You  are  engaged  in  a  project 
which  must  lead  to  certain  destruction.” 

“  My  beautiful  Zoe,  I  live  only  for  glory  and  pleasure. 
For  these  I  have  never  hesitated  to  hazard  an  existence 
which  they  alone  render  valuable  to  me.  In  the  present 
case,  I  can  assure  you  that  our  scheme  presents  the  fairest 
hopes  of  success.” 

“  So  much  the  worse.  You  do  not  know,  —  you  do  not 
understand  me.  I  speak  not  of  open  peril,  but  of  secret 
treachery.  Catiline  hates  you ;  Cethegus  hates  you ; 
your  destruction  is  resolved.  If  you  survive  the  contest, 
you  perish  in  the  first  hour  of  victory.  They  detest  you 
for  your  moderation ;  they  are  eager  for  blood  and 
plunder.  I  have  risked  my  life  to  bring  you  this  warn¬ 
ing  ;  but  that  is  of  little  moment.  Farewell  !  Be 
happy  ”  — 

Csesar  stopped  her.  “  Do  you  fly  from  my  thanks,  dear 
Zoe  ?  ” 
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“  I  wish  not  for  your  thanks,  but  for  your  safety.  I 
desire  not  to  defraud  Valeria  or  Servilia  of  one  caress, 
extorted  from  gratitude  or  pity.  Be  my  feelings  what 
they  may,  I  have  learnt  in  a  fearful  school  to  endure  and 
to  suppress  them.  I  have  been  taught  to  abase  a  proud 
spirit  to  the  claps  and  hisses  of  the  vulgar ;  to  smile  on 
suitors  who  united  the  insults  of  a  despicable  pride  to  the 
endearments  of  a  loathsome  fondness ;  to  affect  spright¬ 
liness  with  an  aching  head,  and  eyes  from  which  tears 
were  ready  to  gush  ;  to  feign  love  with  curses  on  my 
lips,  and  madness  in  my  brain.  Who  feels  for  me  any 
esteem,  —  any  tenderness  ?  W ho  will  shed  a  tear  over 
the  nameless  grave  which  will  soon  shelter  from  cruelty 
and  scorn  the  broken  heart  of  the  poor  Athenian  girl? 
But  you,  who  alone  have  addressed  her  in  her  degrada¬ 
tion  with  a  voice  of  kindness  and  respect,  farewell.  Some¬ 
times  think  of  me,  —  not  with  sorrow; — no,  I  could  bear 
your  ingratitude,  but  not  your  distress.  Yet,  if  it  will 
not  pain  you  too  much,  in  distant  days,  when  your  lofty 
hopes  and  destinies  are  accomplished,  —  on  the  evening  of 
some  mighty  victory,  —  in  the  chariot  of  some  magnificent 
triumph,  —  think  on  one  who  loved  you  with  that  exceed¬ 
ing  love  which  only  the  miserable  can  feel.  Think  that, 
wherever  her  exhausted  frame  may  have  sunk  beneath  the 
sensibilities  of  a  tortured  spirit,  —  in  whatever  hovel  or 
whatever  vault  she  may  have  closed  her  eyes,  —  whatever 
strange  scenes  of  horror  and  pollution  may  have  sur¬ 
rounded  her  dying  bed,  your  shape  was  the  last  that  swam 
before  her  sight,  —  your  voice  the  last  sound  that  was 
ringing  in  her  ears.  Yet  turn  your  face  to  me,  Caesar. 
Let  me  carry  away  one  last  look  of  those  features,  and 
then  ”  —  He  turned  round.  He  looked  at  her.  He 
hid  his  face  on  her  bosom,  and  burst  into  tears.  With 
sobs  long  and  loud,  and  convulsive  as  those  of  a  terrified 
child,  he  poured  forth  on  her  bosom  the  tribute  of  im¬ 
petuous  and  uncontrollable  emotion.  He  raised  his  head ; 
but  he  in  vain  struggled  to  restore  composure  to  the  brow 
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which  hacl  confronted  the  frown  of  Sylla,  and  the  lips 
which  had  rivalled  the  eloquence  of  Cicero.  He  several 
times  attempted  to  speak,  but  in  vain  ;  and  his  voice  still 
faltered  with  tenderness,  when,  after  a  pause  of  several 
minutes,  he  thus  addressed  her  :  — 

“  My  own  dear  Zoe,  your  love  has  been  bestowed  on  one 
who,  if  he  cannot  merit,  can  at  least  appreciate  and  adore 
you.  Beings  of  similar  loveliness  and  similar  devoted¬ 
ness  of  affection  mingled,  in  all  my  boyish  dreams  of 
greatness,  with  visions  of  curule  chairs  and  ivory  cars, 
marshalled  legions  and  laurelled  fasces.  Such  I  have 
endeavored  to  find  in  the  world ;  and  in  their  stead  I 
have  met  with  selfishness,  with  vanity,  with  frivolity,  with 
falsehood.  The  life  which  you  have  preserved  is  a  boon 
less  valuable  than  the  affection  ”  — 

“  Oh,  Caesar,”  interrupted  the  blushing  Zoe,  “  think 
only  on  your  own  security  at  present.  If  you  feel  as  you 
speak,  —  but  you  are  only  mocking  me,  —  or  perhaps  your 
compassion  ”  — 

“  By  Heaven  !  —  by  every  oath  that  is  binding  ”  — 

“  Alas  !  alas  !  Caesar,  were  not  all  the  same  oaths  sworn 
yesterday  to  Valeria?  But  I  will  trust  you,  at  least  so 
far  as  to  partake  your  present  dangers.  Flight  may  be 
necessary ;  form  your  plans.  Be  they  what  they  may, 
there  is  one  who,  in  exile,  in  poverty,  in  peril,  asks  only 
to  wander,  to  beg,  to  die  with  you.” 

“  My  Zoe,  I  do  not  anticipate  any  such  necessity.  To 
renounce  the  conspiracy  without  renouncing  the  principles 
on  which  it  was  originally  undertaken,  —  to  elude  the 
vengeance  of  the  Senate  without  losing  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  —  is,  indeed,  an  arduous,  but  not  an  impossi¬ 
ble  task.  I  owe  it  to  myself  and  to  my  country  to  make 
the  attempt.  There  is  still  ample  time  for  consideration. 
At  present  I  am  too  happy  in  love  to  think  of  ambition  or 
danger.” 

They  had  reached  the  door  of  a  stately  palace.  Caesar 
struck  it.  It  was  instantly  opened  by  a  slave.  Zoe  found 
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herself  in  a  magnificent  hall,  surrounded  by  pillars  of 
green  marble,  between  which  were  ranged  the  statues  of 
the  long  line  of  Julian  nobles. 

“  Call  Endymion,”  said  Caesar. 

The  confidential  freedman  made  his  appearance,  not 
without  a  slight  smile,  which  his  patron’s  good  nature 
emboldened  him  to  hazard,  at  perceiving  the  beautiful 
Athenian. 

“  Arm  my  slaves,  Endymion ;  there  are  reasons  for  pre¬ 
caution.  Let  them  relieve  each  other  on  guard  during  the 
night.  Zoe,  my  love,  my  preserver,  why  are  your  cheeks 
so  pale  ?  Let  me  kiss  some  bloom  into  them.  How  you 
tremble  !  Endymion,  a  flask  of  Samian,  and  some  fruit. 
Bring  them  to  my  apartments.  This  way,  my  sweet  Zoe.” 
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Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine ,  June,  1823 

This  is  the  age  of  societies.  There  is  scarcely  one 
Englishman  in  ten  who  has  not  belonged  to  some  associa¬ 
tion  for  distributing  books,  or  for  prosecuting  them ;  for 
sending  invalids  to  the  hospital,  or  beggars  to  the  tread¬ 
mill  ;  for  giving  plate  to  the  rich,  or  blankets  to  the  poor. 
To  be  the  most  absurd  institution  among  so  many  institu¬ 
tions  is  no  small  distinction  ;  it  seems,  however,  to  belong 
indisputably  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  At  the 
first  establishment  of  that  ridiculous  academy,  every  sen¬ 
sible  man  predicted  that,  in  spite  of  regal  patronage  and 
episcopal  management,  it  would  do  nothing,  or  do  harm. 
And  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  those  expectations 
have  hitherto  been  fulfilled. 

I  do  not  attack  the  founders  of  the  association.  Their 
characters  are  respectable  ;  their  motives,  I  am  willing  to 
believe,  were  laudable.  But  I  feel,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  literary  man  to  feel,  a  strong  jealousy  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Their  society  can  be  innocent  only  while  it 
continues  to  be  despicable.  Should  they  ever  possess  the 
power  to  encourage  merit,  they  must  also  possess  the 
power  to  depress  it.  Which  power  will  be  more  fre¬ 
quently  exercised,  let  every  one  who  has  studied  literary 
history,  let  every  one  who  has  studied  human  nature, 
declare. 

Envy  and  faction  insinuate  themselves  into  all  com¬ 
munities.  They  often  disturb  the  peace,  and  pervert  the 
decisions,  of  benevolent  and  scientific  associations.  But 
it  is  in  literary  academies  that  they  exert  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  and  pernicious  influence.  In  the  first  place,  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  literary  criticism,  though  equally  fixed  with  those 
on  which  the  chemist  and  the  surgeon  proceed,  are  by  no 
means  equally  recognized.  Men  are  rarely  able  to  assign 
a  reason  for  their  approbation  or  dislike  on  questions  of 
taste ;  and  therefore  they  willingly  submit  to  any  guide 
who  boldly  asserts  his  claim  to  superior  discernment.  It 
is  more  difficult  to  ascertain  and  establish  the  merits  of 
a  poem  than  the  powers  of  a  machine  or  the  benefits  of  a 
new  remedy.  Hence  it  is  in  literature,  that  quackery  is 
most  easily  puffed,  and  excellence  most  easily  decried. 

In  some  degree  this  argument  applies  to  academies  of 
the  fine  arts ;  and  it  is  fully  confirmed  by  all  that  I  have 
ever  heard  of  that  institution  which  annually  disfigures 
the  walls  of  Somerset  House  with  an  acre  of  spoiled  can¬ 
vas.  But  a  literary  tribunal  is  incomparably  more  dan¬ 
gerous.  Other  societies,  at  least,  have  no  tendency  to 
call  forth  any  opinions  on  those  subjects  which  most  agi¬ 
tate  and  inflame  the  minds  of  men.  The  skeptic  and  the 
zealot,  the  revolutionist  and  placeman,  meet  on  common 
ground  in  a  gallery  of  paintings  or  a  laboratory  of  sci¬ 
ence.  They  can  praise  or  censure  without  reference  to 
the  differences  which  exist  between  them.  In  a  literary 
body  this  can  never  be  the  case.  Literature  is,  and 
always  must  be,  inseparably  blended  with  politics  and 
theology  ;  it  is  the  great  engine  which  moves  the  feelings 
of  a  people  on  the  most  momentous  questions.  It  is, 
therefore,  impossible  that  any  society  can  be  formed  so 
impartial  as  to  consider  the  literary  character  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  abstracted  from  the  opinions  which  his  writings 
inculcate.  It  is  not  to  be  hoped,  perhaps  it  is  not  to  be 
wished,  that  the  feelings  of  the  man  should  be  so  com¬ 
pletely  forgotten  in  the  duties  of  the  academician.  The 
consequences  are  evident.  The  honors  and  censures  of 
this  Star  Chamber  of  the  Muses  will  be  awarded  according 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  particular  sect  or  faction  which 
may  at  the  time  predominate.  Whigs  would  canvass 
against  a  Southey,  Tories  against  a  Byron.  Those  who 
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might  at  first  protest  against  such  conduct  as  unjust  would 
soon  adopt  it  on  the  plea  of  retaliation ;  and  the  general 
good  of  literature,  for  which  the  society  was  professedly 
instituted,  would  be  forgotten  in  the  stronger  claims  of 
political  and  religious  partiality. 

Yet  even  this  is  not  the  worst.  Should  the  institution 
ever  acquire  any  influence,  it  will  afford  most  pernicious 
facilities  to  every  malignant  coward  who  may  desire  to 
blast  a  reputation  which  he  envies.  It  will  furnish  a 
secure  ambuscade,  behind  which  the  Maroons  of  literature 
may  take  a  certain  and  deadly  aim.  The  editorial  we  has 
often  been  fatal  to  rising  genius ;  though  all  the  world 
knows  that  it  is  only  a  form  of  speech,  very  often  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  single  needy  blockhead.  The  academic  we 
would  have  a  far  greater  and  more  ruinous  influence. 
Numbers,  while  they  increased  the  effect,  would  diminish 
the  shame,  of  injustice.  The  advantages  of  an  open  and 
those  of  an  anonymous  attack  would  be  combined ;  and 
the  authority  of  avowal  would  be  united  to  the  security 
of  concealment.  The  serpents  in  Virgil,  after  they  had 
destroyed  Laocoon,  found  an  asylum  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  enraged  people  behind  the  shield  of  the  statue  of 
Minerva.  And  in  the  same  manner,  everything  that  is 
grovelling  and  venomous,  everything  that  can  hiss,  and 
everything  that  can  sting,  would  take  sanctuary  in  the 
recesses  of  this  new  temple  of  wisdom. 

The  French  Academy  was,  of  all  such  associations, 
the  most  widely  and  the  most  justly  celebrated.  It  was 
founded  by  the  greatest  of  ministers ;  it  was  patronized 
by  successive  kings ;  it  numbered  in  its  lists  most  of  the 
eminent  French  writers.  Yet  what  benefit  has  literature 
derived  from  its  labors?  What  is  its  history  but  an 
uninterrupted  record  of  servile  compliances  —  of  paltry 
artifices  —  of  deadly  quarrels  —  of  perfidious  friendships  ? 
whether  governed  by  the  Court,  by  the  Sorbonne,  or  by 
the  Philosophers,  it  was  always  equally  powerful  for  evil, 
and  equally  impotent  for  good.  I  might  speak  of  the 
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attacks  by  which  it  attempted  to  depress  the  rising  fame  of 
Corneille  ;  I  might  speak  of  the  reluctance  with  which  it 
gave  its  tardy  confirmation  to  the  applauses  which  the 
whole  civilized  world  had  bestowed  on  the  genius  of  Vol¬ 
taire.  I  might  prove  by  overwhelming  evidence  that,  to 
the  latest  period  of  its  existence,  even  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  all-accomplished  D’Alembert,  it  continued 
to  be  a  scene  of  the  fiercest  animosities  and  the  basest  in¬ 
trigues.  I  might  cite  Piron’s  epigrams,  and  Marmontel’s 
memoirs,  and  Montesquieu’s  letters.  But  I  hasten  on  to 
another  topic. 

One  of  the  modes  by  which  our  Society  proposes  to 
encourage  merit  is  the  distribution  of  prizes.  The  muni¬ 
ficence  of  the  King  has  enabled  it  to  offer  an  annual  pre¬ 
mium  of  a  hundred  guineas  for  the  best  essay  in  prose, 
and  another  of  fifty  guineas  for  the  best  poem,  which  may 
be  transmitted  to  it.  This  is  very  laughable.  In  the  first 
place  the  judges  may  err.  Those  imperfections  of  human 
intellect  to  which,  as  the  articles  of  the  Church  tell  us, 
even  general  councils  are  subject,  may  possibly  be  found 
even  in  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  The  French 
Academy,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  the  most  illustrious 
assembly  of  the  kind,  and  numbered  among  its  associates 
men  much  more  distinguished  than  ever  will  assemble  at 
Mr.  Hatchard’s  to  rummage  the  box  of  the  English  So¬ 
ciety.  Yet  this  famous  body  gave  a  poetical  prize,  for 
which  Voltaire  was  a  candidate,  to  a  fellow  who  wrote 
some  verses  about  the  frozen  and  the  burning  pole. 

Yet,  granting  that  the  prizes  were  always  awarded  to 
the  best  composition,  that  composition,  I  say  without  hesi¬ 
tation,  will  always  be  bad.  A  prize  poem  is  like  a  prize 
sheep.  The  object  of  the  competitor  for  the  agricultural 
premium  is  to  produce  an  animal  fit,  not  to  be  eaten,  but 
to  be  weighed.  Accordingly  he  pampers  his  victim  into 
morbid  and  unnatural  fatness;  and,  when  it  is  in  such  a 
state  that  it  would  be  sent  away  in  disgust  from  any  table, 
he  offers  it  to  the  judges.  The  object  of  the  poetical  can- 
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didate,  in  like  manner,  is  to  produce,  not  a  good  poem,  but 
a  poem  of  that  exact  degree  of  frigidity  or  bombast  which 
may  appear  to  his  censors  to  be  correct  or  sublime.  Com¬ 
positions  thus  constructed  will  always  be  worthless.  The 
few  excellences  which  they  may  contain  will  have  an  ex¬ 
otic  aspect  and  flavor.  In  general,  prize  sheep  are  good 
for  nothing  but  to  make  tallow  candles,  and  prize  poems 
are  good  for  nothing  but  to  light  them. 

The  first  subject  proposed  by  the  Society  to  the  poets 
of  England  was  Dartmoor.  I  thought  that  they  intended 
a  covert  sarcasm  at  their  own  projects.  Their  institution 
was  a  literary  Dartmoor  scheme,  —  a  plan  for  forcing  into 
cultivation  the  waste  lands  of  intellect ;  for  raising  po¬ 
etical  produce,  by  means  of  bounties,  from  soil  too  meagre 
to  have  yielded  any  returns  in  the  natural  course  of  things. 
The  plan  for  the  cultivation  of  Dartmoor  has,  I  hear,  been 
abandoned.  I  hope  that  this  may  be  an  omen  of  the  fate 
of  the  Society. 

In  truth,  this  seems  by  no  means  improbable.  They 
have  been  offering  for  several  years  the  rewards  which  the 
King  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  have  not,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  been  able  to  find  in  their  box  one  composition 
which  they  have  deemed  worthy  of  publication.  At  least 
no  publication  has  taken  place.  The  associates  may  per¬ 
haps  be  astonished  at  this.  But  I  will  attempt  to  explain  it, 
after  the  manner  of  ancient  times,  by  means  of  an  apologue. 

About  four  hundred  years  after  the  Deluge,  King 
Gomer  Chephoraod  reigned  in  Babylon.  He  united  all 
the  characteristics  of  an  excellent  sovereign.  He  made 
good  laws,  won  great  battles,  and  whitewashed  long 
streets.  He  was,  in  consequence,  idolized  by  his  people, 
and  panegyrized  by  many  poets  and  orators.  A  book  was 
then  a  serious  undertaking.  Neither  paper  nor  any  simi¬ 
lar  material  had  been  invented.  Authors  were  therefore 
under  the  necessity  of  inscribing  their  compositions  on 
massive  bricks.  Some  of  these  Babylonian  records  are 
still  preserved  in  European  museums ;  but  the  language 
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in  which  they  are  written  has  never  been  deciphered. 
Gomer  Chephoraod  was  so  popular  that  the  clay  of  all  the 
plains  round  the  Euphrates  could  scarcely  furnish  brick¬ 
kilns  enough  for  his  eulogists.  It  is  recorded  in  particu¬ 
lar  that  Pliaronezzar,  the  Assyrian  Pindar,  published  a 
bridge  and  four  walls  in  his  praise. 

One  day  the  king  was  going  in  state  from  his  palace  to 
the  temple  of  Belus.  During  this  procession  it  was  law¬ 
ful  for  any  Babylonian  to  offer  any  petition  or  suggestion 
to  his  sovereign.  As  the  chariot  passed  before  a  vintner’s 
shop,  a  large  company,  apparently  half  drunk,  sallied  forth 
into  the  street ;  and  one  of  them  thus  addressed  the  king  : 

“  Gomer  Chephoraod,  live  forever  !  It  appears  to  thy 
servants  that  of  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  good  wine 
is  the  best,  and  bad  wine  is  the  worst.  Good  wine  makes 
the  heart  cheerful,  the  eyes  bright,  the  speech  ready.  Bad 
wine  confuses  the  head,  disorders  the  stomach,  makes  us 
quarrelsome  at  night,  and  sick  the  next  morning.  Now 
therefore  let  my  lord  the  king  take  order  that  thy  servants 
may  drink  good  wine.” 

“  And  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  ”  said  the  good-natured 
prince. 

“  Oh  king,”  said  his  monitor,  “  this  is  most  easy.  Let 
the  king  make  a  decree,  and  seal  it  with  his  royal  signet : 
and  let  it  be  proclaimed  that  the  king  will  give  ten  she- 
asses,  and  ten  slaves,  and  ten  changes  of  raiment,  every 
year,  unto  the  man  who  shall  make  ten  measures  of  the 
best  wine.  And  whosoever  wishes  for  the  she-asses,  and 
the  slaves,  and  the  raiment,  let  him  send  the  ten  measures 
of  wine  to  thy  servants,  and  we  will  drink  thereof  and 
judge.  So  shall  there  be  much  good  wine  in  Assyria.” 

The  project  pleased  Gomer  Chephoraod.  “  Be  it.  so,” 
said  he.  The  people  shouted.  The  petitioners  prostrated 
themselves  in  gratitude.  The  same  night  heralds  were 
dispatched  to  bear  the  intelligence  to  the  remotest  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Assyria. 

After  a  due  interval  the  wines  began  to  come  in ;  and 
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the  examiners  assembled  to  adjudge  the  prize.  The  first 
vessel  was  unsealed.  Its  odor  was  such  that  the  judges, 
without  tasting  it,  pronounced  unanimous  condemnation. 
The  next  was  opened :  it  had  a  villainous  taste  of  clay. 
The  third  was  sour  and  vapid.  They  proceeded  from  one 
cask  of  execrable  liquor  to  another,  till  at  length,  in  abso¬ 
lute  nausea,  they  gave  up  the  investigation. 

The  next  morning  they  all  assembled  at  the  gate  of  the 
king,  with  pale  faces  and  aching  heads.  They  owned  that 
they  could  not  recommend  any  competitor  as  worthy  of 
the  rewards.  They  swore  that  the  wine  was  little  better 
than  poison,  and  entreated  permission  to  resign  the  office 
of  deciding  between  such  detestable  potions. 

“  In  the  name  of  Belus,  how  can  this  have  happened?  ” 
said  the  king. 

Merolchazzar,  the  high  priest,  muttered  something  about 
the  anger  of  the  gods  at  the  toleration  shown  to  a  sect  of 
impious  heretics  who  ate  pigeons  broiled,  “  whereas,”  said 
he,  “  our  religion  commands  us  to  eat  them  roasted.  Now 
therefore,  oh  king,”  continued  this  respectable  divine, 
“  give  command  to  thy  men  of  war,  and  let  them  smite  the 
disobedient  people  with  the  sword,  them,  and  their  wives, 
and  their  children,  and  let  their  houses,  and  their  flocks, 
and  their  herds,  be  given  to  thy  servants  the  priests.  Then 
shall  the  land  yield  its  increase,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
shall  be  no  more  blasted  by  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.” 

“  Nay,”  said  the  king,  “  the  ground  lies  under  no  gen¬ 
eral  curse  from  Heaven.  The  season  has  been  singularly 
good.  The  wine  which  thou  didst  thyself  drink  at  the 
banquet  a  few  nights  ago,  oh  venerable  Merolchazzar,  was 
of  this  year’s  vintage.  Dost  thou  not  remember  how  thou 
didst  praise  it  ?  It  was  the  same  night  that  thou  wast 
inspired  by  Belus,  and  didst  reel  to  and  fro,  and  discourse 
sacred  mysteries.  These  things  are  too  hard  for  me.  I 
comprehend  them  not.  The  only  wine  which  is  bad  is 
that  which  is  sent  to  my  judges.  Who  can  expound  this 
to  us  ?  ” 
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The  king  scratched  his  head.  Upon  which  all  the  cour¬ 
tiers  scratched  their  heads. 

He  then  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  a  purple 
robe  and  a  golden  chain  should  be  given  to  the  man  who 
could  solve  this  difficulty. 

An  old  philosopher,  who  had  been  observed  to  smile 
rather  disdainfully  when  the  prize  had  first  been  insti¬ 
tuted,  came  forward  and  spoke  thus :  — 

“  Gomer  Chephoraod,  live  forever !  Marvel  not  at 
that  which  has  happened.  It  was  no  miracle,  but  a  nat¬ 
ural  event.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  It  is  true  that 
much  good  wine  has  been  made  this  year.  But  who  would 
send  it  in  for  thy  rewards  ?  Thou  knowest  Ascobarucli^ 
who  hath  the  great  vineyards  in  the  north,  and  Cohahiroth, 
who  sendeth  wine  every  year  from  the  south  over  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Their  wines  are  so  delicious  that  ten 
measures  thereof  are  sold  for  an  hundred  talents  of  silver. 
Thinkest  thou  that  they  will  exchange  them  for  thy  slaves 
and  thine  asses  ?  What  would  thy  prize  profit  any  who 
have  vineyards  in  rich  soils  ?  ” 

“  Who  then,”  said  one  of  the  judges,  “  are  the  wretches 
who  sent  us  this  poison  ?  ” 

“  Blame  them  not,”  said  the  sage,  “  seeing  that  you 
have  been  the  authors  of  the  evil.  They  are  men  whose 
lands  are  poor,  and  have  never  yielded  them  any  returns 
equal  to  the  prizes  which  the  king  proposed.  Wherefore, 
knowing  that  the  lords  of  the  fruitful  vineyards  would 
not  enter  into  competition  with  them,  they  planted  vines, 
some  on  rocks,  and  some  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  some  in 
deep  clay.  Hence  their  wines  are  bad.  For  no  culture 
or  reward  will  make  barren  land  bear  good  vines.  Know, 
therefore,  assuredly,  that  your  prizes  have  increased  the 
quantity  of  bad  but  not  of  good  wine.” 

There  was  a  long  silence.  At  length  the  king  spoke. 
“  Give  him  the  purple  robe  and  the  chain  of  gold.  Throw 
the  wines  into  the  Euphrates ;  and  proclaim  that  the 
Royal  Society  of  Wines  is  dissolved.” 
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A  DRAMA 

Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine ,  January,  1824 

I 

Scene.  —  A  Street  in  Athens . 

Enter  Callidemus  and  Speusippus. 

CALLIDEMUS, 

So,  you  young  reprobate !  You  must  be  a  man  of  wit, 
forsooth,  and  a  man  of  quality !  You  must  spend  as  if  you 
were  as  rich  as  Nicias,  and  prate  as  if  you  were  as  wise 
as  Pericles !  You  must  dangle  after  sophists  and  pretty 
women  !  And  I  must  pay  for  all !  I  must  sup  on  thyme 
and  onions,  while  you  are  swallowing  thrushes  and  hares ! 
I  must  drink  water,  that  you  may  play  the  cottabus 1  with 
Chian  wine.  I  must  wander  about  as  ragged  as  Pauson,2 
that  you  may  be  as  fine  as  Alcibiades  !  I  must  lie  on  bare 
boards,  with  a  stone  3  for  my  pillow,  and  a  rotten  mat  for 
my  coverlid,  by  the  light  of  a  wretched  winking  lamp, 
while  you  are  marching  in  state,  with  as  many  torches  as 
one  sees  at  the  feast  of  Ceres,  to  thunder  with  your 
hatchet 4  at  the  doors  of  half  the  Ionian  ladies  in  Peiraeus.5 

1  This  game  consisted  in  projecting  wine  out  of  cups  ;  it  was  a  diversion 
extremely  fashionable  at  Athenian  entertainments. 

2  Pauson  was  an  Athenian  painter,  whose  name  was  synonymous  with 

beggary.  See  Aristophanes,  Plutus,  602.  From  his  poverty,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  suppose  that  he  painted  historical  pictures. 

8  See  Aristophanes,  Plutus,  542.  4  See  Theocritus,  Idyll,  ii.  128. 

5  This  was  the  most  disreputable  part  of  Athens.  See  Aristophanes, 
Pax,  165. 
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SPEUSIPPUS. 

Why,  thou  unreasonable  old  man !  Thou  most  shame¬ 
less  of  fathers  — 

CALLIDEMUS. 

Ungrateful  wretch;  dare  you  talk  so?  Are  you  not 
afraid  of  the  thunders  of  Jupiter  ? 


SPEUSIPPUS. 

J upiter  thunder !  nonsense  !  Anaxagoras  says,  that 
thunder  is  only  an  explosion  produced  by  — 

CALLIDEMUS. 


He  does ! 
pains  I 


Would  that  it  had  fallen  on  his  head  for  his 

SPEUSIPPUS. 


Nay :  talk  rationally. 


CALLIDEMUS. 

Rationally !  You  audacious  young  sophist !  I  will 
talk  rationally.  Do  you  know  that  I  am  your  father? 
What  quibble  can  you  make  upon  that  ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Do  I  know  that  you  are  my  father  ?  Let  us  take  the 
question  to  pieces,  as  Melesigenes  would  say.  First,  then, 
we  must  inquire  what  is  knowledge  ?  Secondly,  what  is  a 
father  ?  Now,  knowledge,  as  Socrates  said  the  other  day 
to  Thesetetus 1  — 


CALLIDEMUS. 

Socrates  !  what !  the  ragged  flat-nosed  old  dotard,  who 
walks  about  all  day  barefoot,  and  filches  cloaks,  and  dis¬ 
sects  gnats,  and  shoes  2  fleas  with  wax  ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

All  fiction  !  All  trumped  up  by  Aristophanes ! 

*  % 

1  See  Plato’s  Thesetetus.  2  See  Aristophanes,  Nubes,  150. 
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CALLIDEMUS. 

By  Pallas !  if  he  is  in  the  habit  of  putting  shoes  on  his 
fleas,  he  is  kinder  to  them  than  to  himself.  But  listen  to 
me,  boy ;  if  you  go  on  in  this  way,  you  will  be  ruined. 
There  is  an  argument  for  you.  Go  to  your  Socrates  and 
your  Melesigenes,  and  tell  them  to  refute  that.  Ruined ! 
Do  you  hear  ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Ruined ! 

CALLIDEMUS. 

Aye,  by  Jupiter  !  Is  such  a  show  as  you  make  to  be 
supported  on  nothing  ?  During  all  the  last  war,  I  made 
not  an  obol  from  my  farm  ;  the  Peloponnesian  locusts 
came  almost  as  regularly  as  the  Pleiades :  corn  burnt ; 
olives  stripped  ;  fruit  trees  cut  down  ;  wells  stopped  up ; 
and,  just  when  peace  came,  and  I  hoped  that  all  would 
turn  out  well,  you  must  begin  to  spend  as  if  you  had  all 
the  mines  of  Thasus  at  command. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Now,  by  Neptune,  who  delights  in  horses  — 

CALLIDEMUS. 

If  Neptune  delights  in  horses,  he  does  not  resemble  me. 
You  must  ride  at  the  Panathenaea  on  a  horse  fit  for  the 
great  king :  four  acres  of  my  best  vines  went  for  that 
folly.  You  must  retrench,  or  you  will  have  nothing  to  eat. 
Does  not  Anaxagoras  mention,  among  his  other  discover¬ 
ies,  that  when  a  man  has  nothing  to  eat  he  dies  ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

You  are  deceived.  My  friends  — 

CALLIDEMUS. 

Oh,  yes !  your  friends  will  notice  you,  doubtless,  when 
you  are  squeezing  through  the  crowd,  on  a  winter’s  day, 
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to  warm  yourself  at  tlie  fire  of  the  baths ;  or  when  you 
are  fighting  with  beggars  and  beggars’  dogs  for  the  scraps 
of  a  sacrifice ;  or  when  you  are  glad  to  earn  three  wretched 
obols 1  by  listening  all  day  to  lying  speeches  and  crying 
children. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

There  are  other  means  of  support. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

What !  I  suppose  you  will  wander  from  house  to 
house,  like  that  wretched  buffoon  Philippus,2  and  beg 
everybody  who  has  asked  a  supper  party  to  be  so  kind  as 
to  feed  you  and  laugh  at  you  ;  or  you  will  turn  sycophant, 
you  will  get  a  bunch  of  grapes,  or  a  pair  of  shoes,  now 
and  then,  by  frightening  some  rich  coward  with  a  mock 
prosecution.  W ell !  that  is  a  task  for  which  your  studies 
under  the  sophists  may  have  fitted  you. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

f 

You  are  wide  of  the  mark. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

Then  what,  in  the  name  of  Juno,  is  your  scheme?  Do 
you  intend  to  join  Orestes,3  and  rob  on  the  highway  ? 
Take  care ;  beware  of  the  eleven ;  4  beware  of  the  hem¬ 
lock.  It  may  be  very  pleasant  to  live  at  other  people’s 
expense ;  but  not  very  pleasant,  I  should  think,  to  hear 
the  pestle  give  its  last  bang  against  the  mortar,  when  the 
cold  dose  is  ready.  Pah !  — 


SPEUSIPPUS. 

Hemlock  !  Orestes  !  folly !  —  I  aim  at  nobler  objects. 
What  say  you  to  politics,  —  the  general  assembly  ? 

1  The  stipend  of  an  Athenian  juryman. 

2  Xenophon,  Convivium. 

3  A  celebrated  highwayman  of  Attica.  See  Aristophanes,  Aves,  711 ; 
and  in  several  other  passages. 

4  The  police  officers  of  Athens. 
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CALLIDEMUS. 

You  an  orator !  —  Oh  no  !  no !  Celon  was  worth  twenty 
such  fools  as  you.  You  have  succeeded,  I  grant,  to  his 
impudence,  for  which,  if  there  he  justice  in  Tartarus,  he 
is  now  soaking  up  to  the  eyes  in  his  own  tan-pickle.  But 
the  Paphlagonian  had  parts. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

And  you  mean  to  imply  — 

CALLIDEMUS. 

Not  I.  You  are  a  Pericles  in  embryo,  doubtless.  Well, 
and  when  are  you  to  make  your  first  speech  ?  O  Pallas ! 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

I  thought  of  speaking,  the  other  day,  on  the  Sicilian 
expedition ;  but  Nicias 1  got  up  before  me. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

Nicias,  poor  honest  man,  might  just  as  well  have  sat 
still ;  his  speaking  did  but  little  good.  The  loss  of  your 
oration  is,  doubtless,  an  irreparable  public  calamity. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Why,  not  so ;  I  intend  to  introduce  it  at  the  next 
assembly ;  it  will  suit  any  subject. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

That  is  to  say,  it  will  suit  none.  But  pray,  if  it  be  not 
too  presumptuous  a  request,  indulge  me  with  a  specimen. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

W ell,  suppose  the  agora  crowded ;  —  an  important  sub¬ 
ject  under  discussion;  an  ambassador  from  Argos,  or 
from  the  great  king  ;  the  tributes  from  the  islands  ;  an 

1  See  Thucydides,  vi.  8. 
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impeachment ;  —  in  short,  anything  you  please.  The  crier 
makes  proclamation.  “  Any  citizen  above  fifty  years  old 
may  speak  —  any  citizen  not  disqualified  may  speak.” 
Then  I  rise ;  a  great  murmur  of  curiosity  while  I  am 
mounting  the  stand. 


CALLIDEMUS. 

Of  curiosity !  yes,  and  of  something  else,  too.  You  will 
infallibly  be  dragged  down  by  main  force,  like  poor  Glau- 
con 1  last  year. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Never  fear.  I  shall  begin  in  this  style  :  — 

“  When  I  consider,  Athenians,  the  importance  of  our 
city  ;  when  I  consider  the  extent  of  its  power,  the  wisdom 
of  its  laws,  the  elegance  of  its  decorations ;  when  I  con¬ 
sider  by  what  names  and  by  what  exploits  its  annals  are 
adorned;  when  I  think  on  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton, 
on  Themistocles  and  Miltiades,  on  Cimon  and  Pericles ; 
when  I  contemplate  our  preeminence  in  arts  and  letters ; 
when  I  observe  so  many  flourishing  states  and  islands 
compelled  to  own  the  dominion,  and  purchase  the  protec¬ 
tion,  of  the  City  of  the  Violet  Crown  ”  2  — 

CALLIDEMUS. 

I  shall  choke  with  rage.  Oh,  all  ye  gods  and  goddesses, 
what  sacrilege,  what  perjury  have  I  ever  committed,  that 
I  should  be  singled  out  from  among  all  the  citizens  of 
Athens  to  be  the  father  of  this  fool  ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

What  now  ?  By  Bacchus !  old  man,  I  would  not  advise 
you  to  give  way  to  such  fits  of  passion  in  the  streets.  If 
Aristophanes  were  to  see  you,  you  would  infallibly  be  in 
a  comedy  next  spring. 

1  See  Xenophon,  Memorabilia,  iii. 

2  A  favorite  epithet  of  Athens.  See  Aristophanes,  Acham.  637. 
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CALLIDEMUS. 

You  have  more  reason  to  fear  Aristophanes  than  any 
fool  living.  Oh,  that  he  could  but  hear  you  trying  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  slang  of  Straton 1  and  the  lisp  of  Alcibiades ! 2 
You  would  be  an  inexhaustible  subject.  You  would  con¬ 
sole  him  for  the  loss  of  Cleon. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

No,  no.  I  may  perhaps  figure  at  the  dramatic  repre¬ 
sentations  before  long ;  but  in  a  very  different  way. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

What  do  you  mean  ? 


SPEUSIPPUS. 

What  say  you  to  a  tragedy  ? 

CALLIDEMUS. 

A  tragedy  of  yours  ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Even  so. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

O  Hercules !  O  Bacchus  !  This  is  too  much.  Here 
is  a  universal  genius  ;  sophist,  —  orator,  —  poet.  To 
what  a  three-headed  monster  have  I  given  birth !  a  per¬ 
fect  Cerberus  of  intellect !  And  pray  what  may  your  piece 
be  about  ?  Or  will  your  tragedy,  like  your  speech,  serve 
equally  for  any  subject  ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

I  thought  of  several  plots ;  CEdipus,  Eteocles  and  Poly- 
nices,  the  war  of  Troy,  the  murder  of  Agamemnon. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

And  what  have  you  chosen  ? 

1  See  Aristophanes,  Equites,  1375. 

2  See  Aristophanes,  Yespse,  44. 
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SPEUSIPPUS. 

You  know  there  is  a  law  which  permits  any  modern 
poet  to  retouch  a  play  of  iEschylus,  and  bring  it  forward 
as  his  own  composition.  And,  as  there  is  an  absurd  preju¬ 
dice,  among  the  vulgar,  in  favor  of  his  extravagant  pieces, 
I  have  selected  one  of  them,  and  altered  it. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

Which  of  them  ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Oh !  that  mass  of  barbarous  absurdities,  the  Prome¬ 
theus.  But  I  have  framed  it  anew  upon  the  model  of 
Euripides.  By  Bacchus  !  I  shall  make  Sophocles  and 
Agathon  look  about  them.  You  would  not  know  the  play 
again. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

By  Jupiter !  I  believe  not. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

I  have  omitted  the  whole  of  the  absurd  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  Vulcan  and  Strength,  at  the  beginning. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

That  may  be,  on  the  whole,  an  improvement.  The  play 
will  then  open  with  that  grand  soliloquy  of  Prometheus, 
when  he  is  chained  to  the  rock. 

“  Oh  !  ye  eternal  heavens  !  Ye  rushing  winds ! 

Ye  fountains  of  great  streams  !  Ye  ocean  waves, 

That  in  ten  thousand  sparkling  dimples  wreathe 
Your  azure  smiles !  All-generating  earth  ! 

All-seeing  sun  !  On  you,  on  you,  I  call.”  1 

Well,  I  allow  that  will  be  striking;  I  did  not  think  you 
capable  of  that  idea.  Why  do  you  laugh  ? 

1  See  -rfEschylus,  Prometheus,  88. 
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SPEUSIPPUS. 

Do  you  seriously  suppose  that  one  who  has  studied  the 
plays  of  that  great  man,  Euripides,  would  ever  begin  a 
tragedy  in  such  a  ranting  style  ? 

CALLIDEMUS. 

What,  does  not  your  play  open  with  the  speech  of  Pro¬ 
metheus  ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

No  doubt. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

Then  what,  in  the  name  of  Bacchus,  do  you  make  him 
say? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

You  shall  hear ;  and,  if  it  be  not  in  the  very  style  of 
Euripides,  call  me  a  fool. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

That  is  a  liberty  which  I  shall  venture  to  take,  whether 
it  be  or  no.  But  go  on. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Prometheus  begins  thus  :  — 

“Ccelus  begat  Saturn  and  Briareus, 

Cottus  and  Creius  and  Iapetus, 

Gyges  and  Hyperion,  Phoebe,  Tethys, 

Thea  and  Rhea  and  Mnemosyne. 

Then  Saturn  wedded  Rhea,  and  begat 
Pluto  and  Neptune,  Jupiter  and  Juno.” 

CALLIDEMUS. 

Very  beautiful,  and  very  natural ;  and,  as  you  say,  very 
like  Euripides. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

You  are  sneering.  Really,  father,  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand  these  things.  You  had  not  those  advantages  in 
your  youth  — 
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CALLIDEMUS. 

Which  I  have  been  fool  enough  to  let  you  have.  No ; 
in  my  early  days,  lying  had  not  been  dignified  into  a 
science,  nor  politics  degraded  into  a  trade.  I  wrestled, 
and  read  Homer’s  battles,  instead  of  dressing  my  hair, 
and  reciting  lectures  in  verse  out  of  Euripides.  But  I 
have  some  notion  of  what  a  play  should  be  ;  I  have  seen 
Phrynichus,  and  lived  with  iEschylus.  I  saw  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Persians. 

speusippus. 

A  wretched  play ;  it  may  amuse  the  fools  who  row  the 
triremes ;  but  it  is  utterly  unworthy  to  be  read  by  any 
man  of  taste. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

If  you  had  seen  it  acted !  —  the  whole  theatre  frantic 
with  joy,  stamping,  shouting,  laughing,  crying.  There  was 
Cynaegeirus,  the  brother  of  .ZEschylus,  who  lost  both  his 
arms  at  Marathon,  beating  the  stumps  against  his  sides 
with  rapture.  When  the  crowd  remarked  him  —  but 
where  are  you  going  ? 


SPEUSIPPUS. 

To  sup  with  Alcibiades ;  he  sails  with  the  expedition  for 
Sicily  in  a  few  days ;  this  is  his  farewell  entertainment. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

So  much  the  better ;  I  should  say,  so  much  the  worse. 
That  cursed  Sicilian  expedition  !  And  you  were  one  of 
the  young  fools 1  who  stood  clapping  and  shouting  while 
he  was  gulling  the  rabble,  and  who  drowned  poor  Nicias’s 
voice  with  your  uproar.  Look  to  it ;  a  day  of  reckoning 
will  come.  As  to  Alcibiades  himself  — 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

What  can  you  say  against  him  ?  His  enemies  them¬ 
selves  acknowledge  his  merit. 

1  See  Thucydides,  vi.  13. 
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CALLIDEMUS. 

They  acknowledge  that  he  is  clever,  and  handsome, 
and  that  he  was  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games.  And 
what  other  merits  do  his  friends  claim  for  him  ?  A  pre¬ 
cious  assembly  you  will  meet  at  his  house,  no  doubt. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

The  first  men  in  Athens,  probably. 


CALLIDEMUS. 

Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  first  men  in  Athens  ? 


Callicles.1 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


CALLIDEMUS. 

A  sacrilegious,  impious,  unfeeling  ruffian ! 


SPEUSIPPUS. 

Hippomachus. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

A  fool,  who  can  talk  of  nothing  but  his  travels  through 
Persia  and  Egypt.  Go,  go.  The  gods  forbid  that  I 
should  detain  you  from  such  choice  society. 

[. Exeunt  severally. 


II 


Scene.  —  A  Hall  in  the  House  of  Alcibiades. 

Alcibiades,  Speusippus,  Callicles,  Hippomachus,  Chari 
clea,  and  others ,  seated  round  a  table ,  feasting . 


alcibiades. 

Bring  larger  cups.  This  shall  be  our  gayest  revel.  It 
is  probably  the  last  —  for  some  of  us  at  least. 

1  Callicles  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Gorgias  of  Plato. 
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SPEUSIPPUS. 

At  all  events,  it  will  be  long  before  you  taste  sucb  wine 
again,  Alcibiades. 


CALLICLES. 

Nay,  there  is  excellent  wine  in  Sicily.  When  I  was 
there  with  Eurymedon’s  squadron,  I  had  many  a  long 
carouse.  You  never  saw  finer  grapes  than  those  of  AUtna. 

HIPPOMACHUS. 

The  Greeks  do  not  understand  the  art  of  making  wine. 
Your  Persian  is  the  man.  So  rich,  so  fragrant,  so  spar¬ 
kling.  I  will  tell  you  what  the  Satrap  of  Caria  said  to 
me  about  that  when  I  supped  with  him. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Nay,  sweet  Hippomachus ;  not  a  word  to-night  about 
satraps,  or  the  great  king,  or  the  walls  of  Babylon,  or  the 
Pyramids,  or  the  mummies.  Chariclea,  why  do  you  look 
so  sad  ? 

CHARICLEA. 

Can  I  be  cheerful  when  you  are  going  to  leave  me, 
Alcibiades  ? 

ALCIBIADES. 

My  life,  my  sweet  soul,  it  is  but  for  a  short  time.  In 
a  year  we  conquer  Sicily.  In  another,  we  humble  Car¬ 
thage.1  I  will  bring  back  such  robes,  such  necklaces, 
elephants’  teeth  by  thousands,  aye,  and  the  elephants  them¬ 
selves,  if  you  wish  to  see  them.  Nay,  smile,  my  Chariclea, 
or  I  shall  talk  nonsense  to  no  purpose. 

HIPPOMACHTJS. 

The  largest  elephant  that  I  ever  saw  was  in  the  grounds 
of  Teribazus,  near.  Susa.  I  wish  that  I  had  measured 
him. 


1  See  Thucydides,  vi.  90. 
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ALCIBIADES. 

I  wish  that  he  had  trod  upon  you.  Come,  come,  Chari- 
clea,  we  shall  soon  return,  and  then  — 


Yes ;  then,  indeed. 
Yes,  then  — 


CHARICLEA. 

ALCIBIADES. 


Then  for  revels  ;  then  for  dances, 
Tender  whispers,  melting  glances. 
Peasants,  pluck  your  richest  fruits ; 
Minstrels,  sound  your  sweetest  flutes ; 
Come  in  laughing  crowds  to  greet  us, 
Dark-eyed  daughters  of  Miletus  ; 
Bring  the  myrtles,  bring  the  dice, 
Floods  of  Chian,  hills  of  spice. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 

Whose  lines  are  those,  Alcibiades  ? 


ALCIBIADES. 

My  own.  Think  you,  because  I  do  not  shut  myself  up 
to  meditate,  and  drink  water,  and  eat  herbs,  that  I  can¬ 
not  write  verses  ?  By  Apollo !  if  I  did  not  spend  my  days 
in  politics,  and  my  nights  in  revelry,  I  should  have  made 
Sophocles  tremble.  But  now  I  never  go  beyond  a  little 
song  like  this,  and  never  invoke  any  Muse  but  Chariclea. 
But  come,  Speusippus,  sing.  You  are  a  professed  poet. 
Let  us  have  some  of  your  verses. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

My  verses !  How  can  you  talk  so  ?  Ia  professed  poet ! 

ALCIBIADES. 

Oh,  content  you,  sweet  Speusippus.  We  all  know  your 
designs  upon  the  tragic  honors.  Come,  sing.  A  chorus 
of  your  new  play. 
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Nay,  nay  — 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


HIPPOMACHUS. 

When  a  guest  who  is  asked  to  sing  at  a  Persian  ban¬ 
quet  refuses  — 


SPEUSIPPUS. 

In  the  name  of  Bacchus  — 

ALCIBIADES. 

I  am  absolute.  Sing. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Well,  then,  I  will  sing  you  a  chorus,  which,  I  think,  is 
a  tolerable  imitation  of  Euripides. 

CHARICLEA. 

Of  Euripides  ?  —  Not  a  word ! 

ALCIBIADES. 

Why  so,  sweet  Chariclea  ? 

CHARICLEA. 

Would  you  have  me  betray  my  sex?  Would  you  have 
me  forget  his  Phsedras  and  Sthenoboeas  ?  No  ;  if  I  ever 
suffer  any  lines  of  that  woman-hater,  or  his  imitators,  to 
be  sung  in  my  presence,  may  I  sell  herbs  like  his  mother,1 
and  wear  rags  like  his  Telephus.2 

ALCIBIADES. 

Then,  sweet  Chariclea,  since  you  have  silenced  Speusip- 
pus,  you  shall  sing  yourself. 

1  The  mother  of  Euripides  was  a  herb-woman.  This  was  a  favorite  topic 
of  Aristophanes. 

2  The  hero  of  one  of  the  lost  plays  of  Euripides,  who  appears  to  have 
been  brought  upon  the  stage  in  the  garb  of  a  beggar.  See  Aristophanes, 
Acharn.  430 ;  and  in  other  places. 
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CHARICLEA. 

What  shall  I  sing  ? 


ALCIBIADES. 

Nay,  choose  for  yourself. 

CHARICLEA. 

Then  I  will  sing  an  old  Ionian  hymn,  which  is  chanted 
every  spring  at  the  feast  of  Venus,  near  Miletus.  I  used 
to  sing  it  in  my  own  country  when  I  was  a  child ;  and  — 
Ah,  Alcibiades ! 


ALCIBIADES. 

Dear  Chariclea,  you  shall  sing  something  else.  This 
distresses  you. 

CHARICLEA. 

No;  hand  me  the  lyre,  —  no  matter.  You  will  hear 
the  song  to  disadvantage.  But  if  it  were  sung  as  I  have 
heard  it  sung,  —  if  this  were  a  beautiful  morning  in 
spring,  and  if  we  were  standing  on  a  woody  promontory, 
with  the  sea,  and  the  white  sails,  and  the  blue  Cyclades 
beneath  us,  and  the  portico  of  a  temple  peeping  through 
the  trees  on  a  huge  peak  above  our  heads,  and  thousands 
of  people,  with  myrtles  in  their  hands,  thronging  up  the 
winding  path,  their  gay  dresses  and  garlands  disappearing 
and  emerging  by  turns  as  they  passed  round  the  angles 
of  the  rock,  —  then  perhaps  — 

ALCIBIADES. 

Now,  by  Venus  herself,  sweet  lady,  where  you  are  we 
shall  lack  neither  sun,  nor  flowers,  nor  spring,  nor  temple, 
nor  goddess. 

chariclea.  {Sings.) 

Let  this  sunny  hour  be  given, 

Venus,  unto  love  and  mirth: 

Smiles  like  thine  are  in  the  heaven ; 

Bloom  like  thine  is  on  the  earth ; 
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And  the  tinkling  of  the  fountains, 

And  the  murmurs  of  the  sea, 

And  the  echoes  from  the  mountains, 

Speak  of  youth,  and  hope,  and  thee. 

By  whate’er  of  soft  expression 
Thou  hast  taught  to  lovers’  eyes, 

Faint  denial,  slow  confession, 

Glowing  cheeks  and  stifled  sighs ; 

By  the  pleasure  and  the  pain, 

By  the  follies  and  the  wiles, 

Pouting  fondness,  sweet  disdain, 

Happy  tears  and  mournful  smiles ; 

Come  with  music  floating  o’er  thee ; 

Come  with  violets  springing  round : 

Let  the  Graces  dance  before  thee, 

All  their  golden  zones  unbound ; 

Now  in  sport  their  faces  hiding, 

Now,  with  slender  fingers  fair, 

From  their  laughing  eyes  dividing 
The  long  curls  of  rose-crowned  hair. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Sweetly  sung,  but  mournfully,  Chariclea ;  for  which  I 
would  chide  you,  but  that  I  am  sad  myself.  More  wine 
there.  I  wish  to  all  the  gods  that  I  had  fairly  sailed 
from  Athens. 

CHARICLEA. 

And  from  me,  Alcibiades  ? 

ALCIBIADES. 

Yes,  from  you,  dear  lady.  The  days  which  immediately 
precede  separation  are  the  most  melancholy  of  our  lives. 

CHARICLEA. 

Except  those  which  immediately  follow  it. 
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ALCIBIADES. 

No ;  when  I  cease  to  see  you,  other  objects  may  compel 
my  attention;  but  can  I  be  near  you  without  thinking 
how  lovely  you  are,  and  how  soon  I  must  leave  you  ? 


HIPPOMACHUS. 

Aye ;  travelling  soon  puts  such  thoughts  out  of  men’s 
heads. 


CALLICLES. 

A  battle  is  the  best  remedy  for  them. 


CHARICLEA. 

A  battle,  I  should  think,  might  supply  their  place  with 
others  as  unpleasant. 

CALLICLES. 

No.  The  preparations  are  rather  disagreeable  to  a 
novice.  But  as  soon  as  the  fighting  begins,  by  Jupiter !  it 
is  a  noble  time,  —  men  trampling,  —  shields  clashing,  — 
spears  breaking,  —  and  the  paean  roaring  louder  than  all. 

CHARICLEA. 

But  what  if  you  are  killed  ? 

CALLICLES. 

What  indeed  ?  You  must  ask  Speusippus  that  ques¬ 
tion.  He  is  a  philosopher. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Yes,  and  the  greatest  of  philosophers,  if  he  can  answer 
it. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Pythagoras  is  of  opinion  — 

HIPPOMACHUS. 

Pythagoras  stole  that  and  all  his  other  opinions  from 
Asia  and  Egypt.  The  transmigration  of  the  soul  and  the 
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vegetable  diet  are  derived  from  India.  I  met  a  Brachman 
in  Sogdiana  — 

CALLICLES. 

All  nonsense ! 

CHARICLEA. 

What  think  you,  Alcibiades  ? 

ALCIB  LADES. 

I  think  that,  if  the  doctrine  be  true,  your  spirit  will  be 
transfused  into  one  of  the  doves  who  carry  1  ambrosia  to 
the  gods  or  verses  to  the  mistresses  of  poets.  Do  you 
remember  Anacreon’s  lines  ?  How  should  you  like  such 
an  office  ? 

CHARICLEA. 

If  I  were  to  be  your  dove,  Alcibiades,  and  you  would 
treat  me  as  Anacreon  treated  his,  and  let  me  nestle  in 
your  breast  and  drink  from  your  cup,  I  would  submit 
even  to  carry  your  love-letters  to  other  ladies. 

CALLICLES. 

What,  in  the  name  of  Jupiter,  is  the  use  of  all  these 
speculations  about  death?  Socrates  once2  lectured  me 
upon  it  the  best  part  of  a  day.  I  have  hated  the  sight 
of  him  ever  since.  Such  things  may  suit  an  old  sophist 
when  he  is  fasting ;  but  in  the  midst  of  wine  and  music  — 

hippomachus.  \ 

I  differ  from  you.  The  enlightened  Egyptians  bring 
skeletons  into  their  banquets,  in  order  to  remind  their 
guests  to  make  the  most  of  their  life  while  they  have  it. 

CALLICLES. 

I  want  neither,  skeleton  nor  sophist  to  teach  me  that 

1  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xii.  63. 

2  See  the  close  of  Plato’s  Gorgias. 
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lesson.  More  wine,  I  pray  you,  and  less  wisdom.  If  you 
must  believe  something  which  you  never  can  know,  why 
not  be  contented  with  the  long  stories  about  the  other 
world  which  are  told  us  when  we  are  initiated  at  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteries ! 1 


CHARICLEA. 

And  what  are  those  stories  ? 

ALCIBIADES. 

Are  not  you  initiated,  Chariclea  ? 

CHARICLEA. 

No ;  my  mother  was  a  Lydian,  a  barbarian ;  and  there¬ 
fore — 


ALCIBIADES. 

I  understand.  Now  the  curse  of  Venus  on  the  fools 
who  made  so  hateful  a  law.  Speusippus,  does  not  your 
friend  Euripides  2  say  — 

“  The  land  where  thou  art  prosperous  is  thy  country  ”  ? 

Surely  we  ought  to  say  to  every  lady,  — 

“  The  land  where  thou  art  pretty  is  thy  country.,, 

Besides,  to  exclude  foreign  beauties  from  the  chorus  of 
the  initiated  in  the  Elysian  fields  is  less  cruel  to  them 
than  to  ourselves.  Chariclea,  you  shall  be  initiated. 

CHARICLEA. 

When  ? 

1  The  scene  which  follows  is  founded  upon  history.  Thucydides  tells  us, 
in  his  sixth  book,  that  about  this  time  Alcibiades  was  suspected  of  having 
assisted  at  a  mock  celebration  of  these  famous  mysteries.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  vulgar  among  the  Athenians  that  extraordinary  privileges 
were  granted  in  the  other  world  to  all  who  had  been  initiated. 

2  The  right  of  Euripides  to  this  line  is  somewhat  disputable.  See  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  Plutus,  1152. 
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ALCIBIADES. 

Now. 

CHARICLEA. 

Where  ? 


Here. 


ALCIBIADES. 


CHARICLEA. 


Delightful ! 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

But  there  must  be  an  interval  of  a  year  between  the 
purification  and  the  initiation. 

ALCIBIADES. 

We  will  suppose  all  that. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

And  nine  days  of  rigid  mortification  of  the  sensed. 

ALCIBIADES. 

We  will  suppose  that  too.  I  am  sure  it  was  supposed, 
with  as  little  reason,  when  I  was  initiated. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 

But  you  are  sworn  to  secrecy. 


ALCIBIADES. 

You  a  sophist,  and  talk  of  oaths  !  You  a  pupil  of  Eu¬ 
ripides,  and  forget  his  maxims ! 

“  My  lips  have  sworn  it ;  but  my  mind  is  free.”  1 

V 


SPEUSIPPUS. 

But,  Alcibiades. — 

1  See  Euripides,  Hippolytus,  608.  For  the  Jesuitical  morality  of  this 
line  Euripides  is  bitterly  attacked  by  the  comic  poet. 
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ALCIBIADES. 

What !  Are  you  afraid  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

No  —  but  —  but  —  I  —  that  is,  I  —  but  it  is  best  to  be 
safe  —  I  mean  —  suppose  there  should  be  something  in  it. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Now,  by  Mercury !  I  shall  die  with  laughing.  O  Speu- 
sippus,  Speusippus !  Go  back  to  your  old  father.  Dig 
vineyards,  and  judge  causes,  and  be  a  respectable  citizen. 
But  never,  while  you  live,  again  dream  of  being  a  philo¬ 
sopher. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 

Nay,  I  was  only  — 


ALCIBIADES. 

A  pupil  of  Gorgias  and  Melesigenes  afraid  of  Tarta¬ 
rus  !  In  what  region  of  the  infernal  world  do  you  expect 
your  domicile  to  be  fixed  ?  Shall  you  roll  a  stone  like 
Sisyphus  ?  Hard  exercise,  Speusippus  ! 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

In  the  name  of  all  the  gods  — 

ALCIBIADES. 

Or  shall  you  sit  starved  and  thirsty  in  the  midst  of 
fruit  and  wine  like  Tantalus  ?  Poor  fellow  !  I  think  I 
see  your  face  as  you  are  springing  up  to  the  branches  and 
missing  your  aim.  O  Bacchus  !  O  Mercury ! 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Alcibiades ! 

ALCIBIADES. 

Or  perhaps  you  will  be  food  for  a  vulture,  like  the  huge 
fellow  who  was  rude  to  Latona. 
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Alcibiades ! 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


ALCIBIADES. 

Never  fear.  Minos  will  not  be  so  cruel.  Your  elo¬ 
quence  will  triumph  over  all  accusations.  The  Furies 
will  skulk  away  like  disappointed  sycophants.  Only 
address  the  judges  of  hell  in  the  speech  which  you  were 
prevented  from  speaking  last  assembly.  “  When  I  con¬ 
sider  ”  —  is  not  that  the  beginning  of  it?  Come,  man,  do 
not  be  angry.  Why  do  you  pace  up  and  down  with  such 
long  steps  ?  You  are  not  in  Tartarus  yet.  You  seem  to 
think  that  you  are  already  stalking  like  poor  Achilles,  — 

“  With  stride 

Majestic  through  the  plain  of  Asphodel.’’ 1 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

How  can  you  talk  so,  when  you  know  that  I  believe  all 
that  foolery  as  little  as  you  do  ? 

ALCIBIADES. 

Then  march.  You  shall  be  the  crier.2  Callicles,  you 
shall  carry  the  torch.  Why  do  you  stare  ? 

CALLICLES. 

I  do  not  much  like  the  frolic. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Nay,  surely  you  are  not  taken  with  a  fit  of  piety.  If 
all  be  true  that  is  told  of  you,  you  have  as  little  reason  to 
think  the  gods  vindictive  as  any  man  breathing.  If  you 
be  not  belied,  a  certain  golden  goblet  which  I  have  seen 

1  See  Homer’s  Odyssey,  xi.  538. 

2  The  crier  and  torch-bearer  were  important  functionaries  at  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries. 
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at  your  house  was  once  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Corey ra. 
And  men  say  that  there  was  a  priestess  at  Tarentum  — 

CALLICLES. 

A  fig  for  the  gods  !  I  was  thinking  about  the  Archons. 
You  will  have  an  accusation  laid  against  you  to-morrow. 
It  is  not  very  pleasant  to  be  tried  before  the  king.1 

ALCIBIADES. 

Never  fear :  there  is  not  a  sycophant  in  Attica  who 
would  dare  to  breathe  a  word  against  me,  for  the  golden 
plane-tree  of  the  great  king.2 

HIPPOMACHUS. 

That  plane-tree  — 


ALCIBIADES. 

Never  mind  the  plane-tree.  Come,  Callicles,  you  were 
not  so  timid  when  you  plundered  the  merchantman  off 
Cape  Malea.  Take  up  the  torch  and  move.  Hippomachus, 
tell  one  of  the  slaves  to  bring  a  sow.3 

CALLICLES. 

And  what  part  are  you  to  play  ? 

ALCIBIADES. 

I  shall  be  hierophant.  Herald,  to  your  office.  Torch- 
bearer,  advance  with  the  lights.  Come  forward,  fair  nov¬ 
ice.  We  will  celebrate  the  rite  within. 

[j Exeunt. 

1  The  name  of  king'  was  given  in  the  Athenian  democracy  to  the  magis¬ 
trate  who  exercised  those  spiritual  functions  which  in  the  monarchical 
times  had  belonged  to  the  sovereign.  His  court  took  cognizance  of  offences 
against  the  religion  of  the  state. 

2  See  Herodotus,  viii.  28. 

8  A  sow  was  sacrificed  to  Ceres  at  the  admission  to  the  greater  mys¬ 
teries. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  GREAT  LAWSUIT 


BETWEEN  THE  PARISHES  OF 


ST.  DENNIS  AND  ST.  GEORGE  IN  THE  WATER 


Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine ,  April,  1824 
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The  parish  of  St.  Dennis  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant 

parts  of  the  county  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  is  fertile, 
well  wooded,  well  watered,  and  of  an  excellent  air.  For 
many  generations  the  manor  had  been  holden  in  tail-male 
by  a  worshipful  family,  who  have  always  taken  precedence 
of  their  neighbors  at  the  races  and  the  sessions. 


In  ancient  times  the  affairs  of  this  parish  were  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  Court-Baron,  in  which  the  freeholders  were 
judges ;  and  the  rates  were  levied  by  select  vestries  of 
the  inhabitant  householders.  But  at  length  these  good 
customs  fell  into  disuse.  The  Lords  of  the  Manor,  in¬ 
deed,  still  held  courts  for  form’s  sake  ;  but  they  or  their 
stewards  had  the  whole  management  of  affairs.  They  de¬ 
manded  services,  duties,  and  customs  to  which  they  had 
no  just  title.  Nay,  they  would  often  bring  actions  against 
their  neighbors  for  their  own  private  advantage,  and  then 
send  in  the  bill  to  the  parish.  No  objection  was  made, 
during  many  years,  to  these  proceedings,  so  that  the  rates 
became  heavier  and  heavier :  nor  was  any  person  ex¬ 
empted  from  these  demands,  except  the  footmen  and 
gamekeepers  of  the  squire  and  the  rector  of  the  parish. 
They  indeed  were  never  checked  in  any  excess.  They 
would  come  to  an  honest  laborer’s  cottage,  eat  his  pan¬ 
cakes,  tuck  his  fowls  into  their  pockets,  and  cane  the 
poor  man  himself.  If  he  went  up  to  the  great  house  to 
complain,  it  was  hard  to  get  the  speech  of  Sir  Lewis ;  and, 
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indeed,  his  only  chance  of  being  righted  was  to  coax  the 
squire’s  pretty  housekeeper,  who  could  do  what  she  pleased 
with  her  master.  If  he  ventured  to  intrude  upon  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor  without  this  precaution,  he  gained 
(  nothing  by  his  pains.  Sir  Lewis,  indeed,  would  at  first 
receive  him  with  a  civil  face ;  for,  to  give  him  his  due,  he 
could  be  a  fine  gentleman  when  he  pleased.  “  Good-day, 
my  friend,”  he  would  say,  “  what  situation  have  you  in 
my  family  ?  ”  “  Bless  your  honor !  ”  says  the  poor  fellow, 
“  I  am  not  one  of  your  honor’s  servants  ;  I  rent  a  small 
piece  of  ground,  your  honor.”  “  Then,  you  dog,”  quoth 
the  squire,  “  what  do  you  mean  by  coming  here  ?  Has 
a  gentleman  nothing  to  do  but  to  hear  the  complaints 
of  clowns  ?  Here  !  Philip,  James,  Dick,  toss  this  fellow 
in  a  blanket ;  or  duck  him,  and  set  him  in  the  stocks  to 
dry.” 

One  of  these  precious  Lords  of  the  Manor  enclosed  a 
deer  park ;  and,  in  order  to  stock  it,  he  seized  all  the 
pretty  pet  fawns  that  his  tenants  had  brought  up,  without 
paying  them  a  farthing,  or  asking  their  leave.  It  was  a 
sad  day  for  the  parish  of  St.  Dennis.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
believe  that  all  his  oppressive  exactions  and  long  bills 
enraged  the  poor  tenants  so  much  as  this  cruel  measure. 

Yet  for  a  long  time,  in  spite  of  all  these  inconveniences, 
St.  Dennis’s  was  a  very  pleasant  place.  The  people  could 
not  refrain  from  capering  if  they  heard  the  sound  of  a 
fiddle.  And,  if  they  were  inclined  to  be  riotous,  Sir 
Lewis  had  only  to  send  for  Punch,  or  the  dancing  dogs, 
and  all  was  quiet  again.  But  this  could  not  last  forever ; 
they  began  to  think  more  and  more  of  their  condition  ; 
and,  at  last,  a  club  of  foul-mouthed,  good-for-nothing  ras¬ 
cals  was  held  at  the  Sign  of  the  Devil,  for  the  purpose  of 
abusing  the  squire  and  the  parson.  The  doctor,  to  own 
the  truth,  was  old  and  indolent,  extremely  fat  and  greedy. 
He  had  not  preached  a  tolerable  sermon  for  a  long  time. 
The  squire  was  still  worse :  so  that,  partly  by  truth  and 
partly  by  falsehood,  the  club  set  the  whole  parish  against 
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their  superiors.  The  hoys  scrawled  caricatures  of  the 
clergyman  upon  the  church  door,  and  shot  at  the  land¬ 
lord  with  popguns  as  he  rode  a-hunting.  It  was  even 
whispered  about  that  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  had  no  right 
to  his  estate,  and  that,  if  he  were  compelled  to  produce 
the  original  title  deeds,  it  would  be  found  that  he  only 
held  the  estate  in  trust  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish. 

In  the  meantime  the  squire  was  pressed  more  and  more 
for  money.  The  parish  could  pay  no  more.  The  rector 
refused  to  lend  a  farthing.  The  Jews  were  clamorous  for 
their  money ;  and  the  landlord  had  no  other  resource  than 
to  call  together  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  and  to  re¬ 
quest  their  assistance.  They  now  attacked  him  furiously 
about  their  grievances,  and  insisted  that  he  should  relin¬ 
quish  his  oppressive  powers.  They  insisted  that  his  foot¬ 
men  should  be  kept  in  order,  that  the  parson  should  pay 
his  share  of  the  rates,  that  the  children  of  the  parish 
should  be  allowed  to  fish  in  the  trout  stream,  and  to  gather 
blackberries  in  the  hedges.  They  at  last  went  so  far  as 
to  demand  that  he  should  acknowledge  that  he  held  his 
estate  only  in  trust  for  them.  His  distress  compelled  him 
to  submit.  They,  in  return,  agreed  to  set  him  free  from 
his  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  to  suffer  him  to  inhabit  the 
manor  house ;  and  only  annoyed  him  from  time  to  time 
by  singing  impudent  ballads  under  his  window. 

The  neighboring  gentlefolks  did  not  look  on  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  with  much  complacency.  It  is  true  that  Sir 
Lewis  and  his  ancestors  had  plagued  them  with  lawsuits, 
and  affronted  them  at  county  meetings.  Still  they  pre¬ 
ferred  the  insolence  of  a  gentleman  to  that  of  the  rabble, 
and  felt  some  uneasiness  lest  the  example  should  infect 
their  own  tenants. 

A  large  party  of  them  met  at  the  house  of  Lord  Caesar 
Germain.  Lord  Caesar  was  the  proudest  man  in  the 
county.  His  family  was  very  ancient  and  illustrious, 
though  not  particularly  opulent.  He  had  invited  most 
of  his  wealthy  neighbors.  There  was  Mrs.  Kitty  North, 
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the  relict  of  poor  Squire  Peter,  respecting  whom  the  cor¬ 
oner’s  jury  had  found  a  verdict  of  accidental  death,  but 
whose  fate  had  nevertheless  excited  strange  whispers  in 
the  neighborhood.  There  was  Squire  Don,  the  owner  of 
the  great  West  Indian  property,  who  was  not  so  rich  as 
he  had  formerly  been,  but  still  retained  his  pride,  and 
kept  up  his  customary  pomp  ;  so  that  he  had  plenty  of 
plate  but  no  breeches.  There  was  Squire  Von  Blunder- 
bussen,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  estates  of  his  uncle,  old 
Colonel  Frederic  Blunderbussen,  of  the  hussars.  The 
colonel  was  a  very  singular  old  fellow ;  he  used  to  learn  a 
page  of  Chambaud’s  grammar,  and  to  translate  Telemaque, 
every  morning,  and  he  kept  six  French  masters  to  teach 
him  to  parleyvoo.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  shrewd,  clever 
man,  and  improved  his  estate  with  so  much  care,  some¬ 
times  by  honest  and  sometimes  by  dishonest  means,  that 
he  left  a  very  pretty  property  to  his  nephew. 

Lord  Caesar  poured  out  a  glass  of  Tokay  for  Mrs. 
Kitty.  “  Your  health,  my  dear  madam  :  I  never  saw  you 
look  more  charming.  Pray,  what  think  you  of  these 
doings  at  St.  Dennis’s  ?  ” 

“  Fine  doings  !  indeed  !  ”  interrupted  Von  Blunderbus¬ 
sen  ;  “I  wish  that  we  had  my  old  uncle  alive  ;  he  would 
have  had  some  of  them  up  to  the  halberts.  He  knew 
how  to  use  a  cat-o’-nine-tails.  If  things  go  on  in  this  way, 
a  gentleman  will  not  be  able  to  horsewhip  an  impudent 
farmer,  or  to  say  a  civil  word  to  a  milkmaid.” 

“  Indeed,  it ’s  very  true,  Sir,”  said  Mrs.  Kitty ;  “  their 
insolence  is  intolerable.  Look  at  me,  for  instance  ;  —  a 
poor  lone  woman  !  —  My  dear  Peter  dead !  I  loved  him  : 
—  so  I  did  ;  and,  when  he  died,  I  was  so  hysterical  you 
cannot  think.  And  now  I  cannot  lean  on  the  arm  of  a 
decent  footman,  or  take  a  walk  with  a  tall  grenadier  be¬ 
hind  me,  just  to  protect  me  from  audacious  vagabonds, 
but  they  must  have  their  nauseous  suspicions ;  —  odious 
creatures  !  ” 

“This  must  be  stopped,”  replied  Lord  Caesar.  “We 
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ought  to  contribute  to  support  my  poor  brother-in-law 
against  these  rascals.  I  will  write  to  Squire  Guelf  on  this 
subject  by  this  night’s  post.  His  name  is  always  at  the 
head  of  our  county  subscriptions.” 

If  the  people  of  St.  Dennis’s  had  been  angry  before, 
they  were  well-nigh  mad  when  they  heard  this  conversa¬ 
tion.  The  whole  parish  ran  to  the  manor  house.  Sir 
Lewis’s  Swiss  porter  shut  the  door  against  them ;  but 
they  broke  in  and  knocked  him  on  the  head  for  his  im¬ 
pudence.  They  then  seized  the  squire,  hooted  at  him, 
pelted  him,  ducked  him,  and  carried  him  to  the  watch- 
house.  They  turned  the  rector  into  the  street,  burnt  his 
wig  and  band,  and  sold  the  church  plate  by  auction.  They 
put  up  a  painted  Jezebel  in  the  pulpit  to  preach.  They 
scratched  out  the  texts  which  were  written  round  the 
church,  and  scribbled  profane  scraps  of  songs  and  plays 
in  their  place.  They  set  the  organ  playing  to  pothouse 
tunes.  Instead  of  being  decently  asked  in  church,  they 
were  married  over  a  broomstick.  But,  of  all  their  whims, 
the  use  of  the  new  patent  steel-traps  was  the  most  re¬ 
markable. 

This  trap  was  constructed  on  a  completely  new  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  consisted  of  a  cleaver  hung  in  a  frame  like  a 
window ;  when  any  poor  wretch  got  in,  down  it  came  with 
a  tremendous  din,  and  took  off  his  head  in  a  twinkling. 
They  got  the  squire  into  one  of  these  machines.  In  order 
to  prevent  any  of  his  partisans  from  getting  footing  in  the 
parish,  they  placed  traps  at  every  corner.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  walk  through  the  highway  at  broad  noon  without 
tumbling  into  one  or  other  of  them.  No  man  could  go 
about  his  business  in  security.  Yet  so  great  was  the 
hatred  which  the  inhabitants  entertained  for  the  old 
family,  that  a  few  decent  honest  people,  who  begged  them 
to  take  down  the  steel-traps,  and  to  put  up  humane  man- 
traps  in  their  room,  were  very  roughly  handled  for  their 
good  nature. 

In  the  meantime  the  neighboring  gentry  undertook  a 
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suit  against  the  parish  on  the  behalf  of  Sir  Lewis’s  heir, 
and  applied  to  Squire  Guelf  for  his  assistance. 

Everybody  knows  that  Squire  Guelf  is  more  closely 
tied  up  than  any  gentleman  in  the  shire.  He  could, 
therefore,  lend  them  no  help ;  but  he  referred  them  to 
the  Yestry  of  the  Parish  of  St.  George  in  the  Water. 
These  good  people  had  long  borne  a  grudge  against  their 
neighbors  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream ;  and  some 
mutual  trespasses  had  lately  occurred  which  increased 
their  hostility. 

There  was  an  honest  Irishman,  a  great  favorite  among 
them,  who  used  to  entertain  them  with  raree-shows,  and 
to  exhibit  a  magic  lantern  to  the  children  on  winter  even¬ 
ings.  He  had  gone  quite  mad  upon  this  subject.  Some¬ 
times  he  would  call  out  in  the  middle  of  the  street :  “  Take 
care  of  that  corner,  neighbors ;  for  the  love  of  Heaven, 
keep  clear  of  that  post ;  there  is  a  patent  steel-trap  con¬ 
cealed  thereabouts.”  Sometimes  he  would  be  disturbed 
by  frightful  dreams ;  then  he  would  get  up  at  dead  of 
night,  open  his  window,  and  cry  “  Fire  !  ”  till  the  parish 
was  roused,  and  the  engines  sent  for.  The  pulpit  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  George  seemed  likely  to  fall ;  I  believe  that 
the  only  reason  was  that  the  parson  had  grown  too  fat 
and  heavy ;  but  nothing  would  persuade  this  honest  man 
but  that  it  was  a  scheme  of  the  people  at  St.  Dennis’s, 
and  that  they  had  sawed  through  the  pillars  in  order  to 
break  the  rector’s  neck.  Once  he  went  about  with  a  knife 
in  his  pocket,  and  told  all  the  persons  whom  he  met  that 
it  had  been  sharpened  by  the  knife  grinder  of  the  next 
parish  to  cut  their  throats.  These  extravagances  had  a 
great  effect  on  the  people ;  and  the  more  so  because  they 
were  espoused  by  Squire  Guelf’s  steward,  who  was  the 
most  influential  person  in  the  parish.  He  was  a  very 
fair-spoken  man,  very  attentive  to  the  main  chance,  and 
the  idol  of  the  old  women,  because  he  never  played  at 
skittles  or  danced  with  the  girls ;  and,  indeed,  never  took 
any  recreation  but  that  of  drinking  on  Saturday  nights 
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with  his  friend  Harry,  the  Scotch  pedlar.  His  supporters 
called  him  Sweet  William ;  his  enemies  the  Bottomless 
Pit. 

The  people  of  St.  Dennis’s,'  however,  had  their  advo¬ 
cates.  There  was  Frank,  the  richest  farmer  in  the  parish, 
whose  great-grandfather  had  been  knocked  on  the  head 
many  years  before,  in  a  squabble  between  the  parish  and 
a  former  landlord.  There  was  Dick,  the  merry-andrew, 
rather  light-fingered  and  riotous,  but  a  clever,  droll  fellow. 
Above  all,  there  was  Charley,  the  publican,  a  jolly,  fat, 
honest  lad,  a  great  favorite  with  the  women,  who,  if  he 
had  not  been  rather  too  fond  of  ale  and  chuck-farthing, 
would  have  been  the  best  fellow  in  the  neighborhood. 

“  My  boys,”  said  Charley,  “  this  is  exceedingly  well  for 
Madam  North,  —  not  that  I  would  speak  uncivilly  of  her ; 
she  put  up  my  picture  in  her  best  room,  bless  her  for  it ! 
But,  I  say,  this  is  very  well  for  her,  and  for  Lord  Csesar, 
and  Squire  Don,  and  Colonel  Yon,  —  but  what  affair  is 
it  of  yours  or  mine  ?  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
gentlemen  should  wish  to  keep  poor  people  out  of  their 
own.  But  it  is  strange,  indeed,  that  they  should  expect 
the  poor  themselves  to  combine  against  their  own  inter¬ 
ests.  If  the  folks  at  St.  Dennis’s  should  attack  us  we 
have  the  law  and  our  cudgels  to  protect  us.  But  why,  in 
the  name  of  wonder,  are  we  to  attack  them  ?  When  old 
Sir  Charles,  who  was  Lord  of  the  Manor  formerly,  and 
the  parson,  who  was  presented  by  him  to  the  living,  tried 
to  bully  the  vestry,  did  not  we  knock  their  heads  together, 
and  go  to  meeting  to  hear  Jeremiah  Ringletub  preach? 
And  did  the  Squire  Don,  or  the  great  Sir  Lewis,  that 
lived  at  that  time,  or  the  Germains,  say  a  word  against 
us  for  it  ?  Mind  your  own  business,  my  lads ;  law  is  not 
to  be  had  for  nothing ;  and  we,  you  may  be  sure,  shall 
have  to  pay  the  whole  bill.” 

Nevertheless  the  people  of  St.  George’s  were  resolved 
on  law.  They  cried  out  most  lustily,  “  Squire  Guelf  for¬ 
ever!  Sweet  William  forever !  No  steel-traps !  ”  Squire 
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Guelf  took  all  the  rascally  footmen  who  had  worn  old  Sir 
Lewis’s  livery  into  his  service.  They  were  fed  in  the 
kitchen  on  the  very  best  of  everything,  though  they  had 
no  settlement.  Many  people,  and  the  paupers  in  par¬ 
ticular,  grumbled  at  these  proceedings.  The  steward, 
however,  devised  a  way  to  keep  them  quiet. 

There  had  lived  in  this  parish  for  many  years  an  old 
gentleman,  named  Sir  Habeas  Corpus.  He  was  said  by 
some  to  be  of  Saxon,  by  some  of  Norman  extraction. 
Some  maintain  that  he  was  not  born  till  after  the  time  of 
Sir  Charles,  to  whom  we  have  before  alluded.  Others 
are  of  opinion  that  he  was  a  legitimate  son  of  old  Lady 
Magna  Charta,  although  he  was  long  concealed  and  kept 
out  of  his  birthright.  Certain  it  is  that  he  was  a  very 
benevolent  person.  Whenever  any  poor  fellow  was  taken 
up  on  grounds  which  he  thought  insufficient,  he  used  to 
attend  on  his  behalf  and  bail  him ;  and  thus  he  had  be¬ 
come  so  popular  that  to  take  direct  measures  against  him 
was  out  of  the  question. 

The  steward,  accordingly,  brought  a  dozen  physicians 
to  examine  Sir  Habeas.  After  consultation,  they  reported 
that  he  was  in  a  very  bad  way,  and  ought  not,  on  any 
account,  to  be  allowed  to  stir  out  for  several  months. 
Fortified  with  this  authority,  the  parish  officers  put  him 
to  bed,  closed  his  windows,  and  barred  his  doors.  They 
paid  him  every  attention,  and  from  time  to  time  issued 
bulletins  of  his  health.  The  steward  never  spoke  of  him 
without  declaring  that  he  was  the  best  gentleman  in  the 
world ;  but  excellent  care  was  taken  that  he  should  never 
stir  out  of  doors. 

When  this  obstacle  was  removed,  the  Squire  and  the 
steward  kept  the  parish  in  excellent  order  ;  flogged  this 
man,  sent  that  man  to  the  stocks,  and  pushed  forward  the 
lawsuit  with  a  noble  disregard  of  expense.  They  were, 
however,  wanting  either  in  skill  or  in  fortune.  And 
everything  went  against  them  after  their  antagonists  had 
begun  to  employ  Solicitor  Nap. 
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Who  does  not  know  the  name  of  Solicitor  Nap  ?  At 
what  alehouse  is  not  his  behavior  discussed?  In  what 
print  shop  is  not  his  picture  seen  ?  Yet  how  little  truth 
has  been  said  about  him  !  Some  people  hold  that  he  used 
to  give  laudanum  by  pints  to  his  sick  clerks  for  his  amuse¬ 
ment.  Others,  whose  number  has  very  much  increased 
since  he  was  killed  by  the  jail  distemper,  conceive  that  he 
was  the  very  model  of  honor  and  good  nature.  I  shall 
try  to  tell  the  truth  about  him. 

He  was  assuredly  an  excellent  solicitor.  In  his  way  he 
never  was  surpassed.  As  soon  as  the  parish  began  to 
employ  him,  their  cause  took  a  turn.  In  a  very  little 
time  they  were  successful ;  and  Nap  became  rich.  He 
now  set  up  for  a  gentleman ;  took  possession  of  the  old 
manor  house ;  got  into  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and 
affected  to  be  on  a  par  with  the  best  of  the  county.  He 
governed  the  vestries  as  absolutely  as  the  old  family  had 
done.  Yet,  to  give  him  his  due,  he  managed  things  with 
far  more  discretion  than  either  Sir  Lewis  or  the  rioters 
who  had  pulled  the  Lords  of  the  Manor  down.  He  kept 
his  servants  in  tolerable  order.  He  removed  the  steel- 
traps  from  the  highways  and  the  corners  of  the  streets. 
He  still  left  a  few  indeed  in  the  more  exposed  parts  of 
his  premises ;  and  set  up  a  board  announcing  that  traps 
and  spring  guns  were  set  in  his  grounds.  He  brought 
the  poor  parson  back  to  the  parish  ;  and,  though  he  did 
not  enable  him  to  keep  a  fine  house  and  a  coach  as  for¬ 
merly,  he  settled  him  in  a  snug  little  cottage,  and  allowed 
him  a  pleasant  pad-nag.  He  whitewashed  the  church 
again  ;  and  put  the  stocks,  which  had  been  much  wanted 
of  late,  into  good  repair. 

With  the  neighboring  gentry,  however,  he  was  no 
favorite.  He  was  crafty  and  litigious.  He  cared  nothing 
for  right,  if  he  could  raise  a  point  of  law  against  them. 
He  pounded  their  cattle,  broke  their  hedges,  and  seduced 
their  tenants  from  them.  He  almost  ruined  Lord  Caesar 
with  actions,  in  every  one  of  which  he  was  successful. 
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Yon  Blunderbussen  went  to  law  with  him  for  an  alleged 
trespass,  but  was  cast,  and  almost  ruined  by  the  costs 
of  suit.  He  next  took  a  fancy  to  the  seat  of  Squire  Don, 
who  was,  to  say  the  truth,  little  better  than  an  idiot.  He 
asked  the  poor  dupe  to  dinner,  and  then  threatened  to 
have  him  tossed  in  a  blanket  unless  he  would  make  over 
his  estates  to  him.  The  poor  Squire  signed  and  sealed  a 
deed  by  which  the  property  was  assigned  to  Joe,  a  brother 
of  Nap’s,  in  trust  for  and  to  the  use  of  Nap  himself.  The 
tenants,  however,  stood  out.  They  maintained  that  the 
estate  was  entailed,  and  refused  to  pay  rents  to  the  new 
landlord ;  and  in  this  refusal  they  were  stoutly  supported 
by  the  people  in  St.  George’s. 

About  the  same  time  Nap  took  it  into  his  head  to 
match  with  quality,  and  nothing  would  serve  him  but  one 
of  the  Miss  Germains.  Lord  Caesar  swore  like  a  trooper ; 
but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Nap  had  twice  put  execu¬ 
tions  in  his  principal  residence,  and  had  refused  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  latter  of  the  two,  till  he  had  extorted  a  bond 
from  his  Lordship,  which  compelled  him  to  comply. 
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TOUCHING  THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR 
SET  DOWN  BY  A  GENTLEMAN  OF  THE  MIDDLE  TEMPLE 

“  Referre  sermones  Deorum  et 
Magna  modis  tenuare  parvis.”  —  Horace 

Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine ,  August,  1824 

I  have  thought  it  good  to  set  down  in  writing  a  mem¬ 
orable  debate,  wherein  I  was  a  listener,  and  two  men  of 
pregnant  parts  and  great  reputation  discoursers  ;  hoping 
that  my  friends  will  not  be  displeased  to  have  a  record 
both  of  the  strange  times  through  which  I  have  lived, 
and  of  the  famous  men  with  whom  I  have  conversed.  It 
chanced,  in  the  warm  and  beautiful  spring  of  the  year 
1665,  a  little  before  the  saddest  summer  that  ever  Lon¬ 
don  saw,  that  I  went  to  the  Bowling-Green  at  Piccadilly, 
whither,  at  that  time,  the  best  gentry  made  continual 
resort.  There  I  met  Mr.  Cowley,  who  had  lately  left 
Barnelms.  There  was  then  a  house  preparing  for  him  at 
Chertsey ;  and,  till  it  should  be  finished,  he  had  come  up 
for  a  short  time  to  London,  that  he  might  urge  a  suit  to 
his  Grace  of  Buckingham  touching  certain  lands  of  her 
Majesty’s,  whereof  he  requested  a  lease.  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  that  worthy  gentleman 
and  most  excellent  poet,  whose  death  hath  been  deplored 
with  as  general  a  consent  of  all  Powers  that  delight  in  the 
woods,  or  in  verse,  or  in  love,  as  was  of  old  that  of  Daph- 
nis  or  of  Gallus. 

After  some  talk,  which  it  is  not  material  to  set  down  at 
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large,  concerning  liis  suit  and  liis  vexations  at  the  court, 
where  indeed  his  honesty  did  him  more  harm  than  his 
parts  could  do  him  good,  I  entreated  him  to  dine  with  me 
at  my  lodging  in  the  Temple,  which  he  most  courteously 
promised.  And,  that  so  eminent  a  guest  might  not  lack 
a  better  entertainment  than  cooks  or  vintners  can  pro¬ 
vide,  I  sent  to  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Milton,  in  the 
Artillery- Walk,  to  beg  that  he  would  also  be  my  guest. 
For,  though  he  had  been  secretary,  first  to  the  Council 
of  State,  and,  after  that,  to  the  Protector,  and  Mr.  Cow¬ 
ley  had  held  the  same  post  under  the  Lord  St.  Albans 
in  his  banishment,  I  hoped,  notwithstanding,  that  they 
would  think  themselves  rather  united  by  their  common 
art  than  divided  by  their  different  factions.  And  so  in¬ 
deed  it  proved.  For,  while  we  sat  at  table,  they  talked 
freely  of  many  men  and  things,  as  well  ancient  as  modern, 
with  much  civility.  Nay,  Mr.  Milton,  who  seldom  tasted 
wine,  both  because  of  his  singular  temperance  and  be¬ 
cause  of  his  gout,  did  more  than  once  pledge  Mr.  Cowley, 
who  was  indeed  no  hermit  in  diet.  At  last,  being  heated, 
Mr.  Milton  begged  that  I  would  open  the  windows. 
“  Nay,”  said  I,  “  if  you  desire  fresh  air  and  coolness,  what 
should  hinder  us,  as  the  evening  is  fair,  from  sailing  for 
an  hour  on  the  river  ?  ”  To  this  they  both  cheerfully 
consented  ;  and  forth  we  walked,  Mr.  Cowley  and  I  lead¬ 
ing  Mr.  Milton  between  us,  to  the  Temple  Stairs.  There 
we  took  a  boat ;  and  thence  we  were  rowed  up  the  river. 

The  wind  was  pleasant ;  the  evening  fine ;  the  sky,  the 
earth,  and  the  water  beautiful  to  look  upon.  But  Mr. 
Cowley  and  I  held  our  peace,  and  said  nothing  of  the  gay 
sights  around  us,  lest  we  should  too  feelingly  remind  Mr. 
Milton  of  his  calamity  ;  whereof,  however,  he  needed  no 
monitor  :  for  soon  he  said  sadly,  “  Ah,  Mr.  Cowley,  you 
are  a  happy  man.  What  would  I  now  give  but  for  one 
more  look  at  the  sun,  and  the  waters,  and  the  gardens  of 
this  fair  city !  ” 

“I  know  not,”  said  Mr.  Cowley,  “whether  we  ought 
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not  rather  to  envy  you  for  that  which  makes  you  to  envy 
others :  and  that,  specially  in  this  place,  where  all  eyes 
which  are  not  closed  in  blindness  ought  to  become  foun¬ 
tains  of  tears.  What  can  we  look  upon  which  is  not  a 
memorial  of  change  and  sorrow,  of  fair  things  vanished, 
and  evil  things  done  ?  When  I  see  the  gate  of  White¬ 
hall,  and  the  stately  pillars  of  the  Banqueting  House,  I 
cannot  choose  but  think  of  what  I  have  there  seen  in 
former  days,  masques,  and  pageants,  and  dances,  and 
smiles,  and  the  waving  of  graceful  heads,  and  the  bound¬ 
ing  of  delicate  feet.  And  then  I  turn  to  thoughts  of 
other  things,  which  even  to  remember  makes  me  to  blush 
and  weep,  —  of  the  great  black  scaffold,  and  the  axe  and 
block,  which  were  placed  before  those  very  windows  ;  and 
the  voice  seems  to  sound  in  mine  ears,  the  lawless  and 
terrible  voice,  which  cried  out  that  the  head  of  a  king 
was  the  head  of  a  traitor.  There  stands  Westminster 
Hall,  which  who  can  look  upon  and  not  tremble  to  think 
how  time,  and  change,  and  death  confound  the  counsels 
of  the  wise,  and  beat  down  the  weapons  of  the  mighty? 
How  have  I  seen  it  surrounded  with  tens  of  thousands  of 
petitioners  crying  for  justice  and  privilege  !  How  have  I 
heard  it  shake  with  fierce  and  proud  words,  which  made 
the  hearts  of  the  people  burn  within  them !  Then  it  is 
blockaded  by  dragoons,  and  cleared  by  pikemen.  And 
they  who  have  conquered  their  master  go  forth  trembling 
at  the  word  of  their  servant.  And  yet  a  little  while,  and 
the  usurper  comes  forth  from  it,  in  his  robe  of  ermine, 
with  the  golden  staff  in  one  hand  and  the  Bible  in  the 
other,  amidst  the  roaring  of  the  guns  and  the  shouting  of 
the  people.  And  yet  again  a  little  while,  and  the  doors 
are  thronged  with  multitudes  in  black,  and  the  hearse 
and  the  plumes  come  forth  ;  and  the  tyrant  is  borne,  in 
more  than  royal  pomp,  to  a  royal  sepulchre.  A  few  days 
more,  and  his  head  is  fixed  to  rot  on  the  pinnacles  of  that 
very  hall  where  he  sat  on  a  throne  in  his  life,  and  lay 
in  state  after  his  death.  When  I  think  on  all  these 
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things,  to  look  round  me  makes  me  sad  at  heart.  True 
it  is  that  God  hath  restored  to  us  our  old  laws,  and  the 
rightful  line  of  our  kings.  Yet,  how  I  know  not,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  something  is  wanting  —  that  our  court 
hath  not  the  old  gravity,  nor  our  people  the  old  loyalty. 
These  evil  times,  like  the  great  Deluge,  have  overwhelmed 
and  confused  all  earthly  things.  And,  even  as  those 
waters,  though  at  last  they  abated,  yet,  as  the  learned 
write,  destroyed  all  trace  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  so  that 
its  place  hath  never  since  been  found,  so  hath  this  open¬ 
ing  of  all  the  flood-gates  of  political  evil  effaced  all  marks 
of  the  ancient  political  paradise.” 

“  Sir,  by  your  favor,”  said  Mr.  Milton,  “  though,  from 
many  circumstances  both  of  body  and  of  fortune,  I  might 
plead  fairer  excuses  for  despondency  than  yourself,  I  yet 
look  not  so  sadly  either  on  the  past  or  on  the  future. 
That  a  deluge  hath  passed  over  this  our  nation,  I  deny 
not.  But  I  hold  it  not  to  be  such  a  deluge  as  that  of 
which  you  speak ;  but  rather  a  blessed  flood,  like  those 
of  the  Nile,  which  in  its  overflow  doth  indeed  wash  away 
ancient  landmarks,  and  confound  boundaries,  and  sweep 
away  dwellings,  yea,  doth  give  birth  to  many  foul  and 
dangerous  reptiles.  Yet  hence  is  the  fulness  of  the  gran¬ 
ary,  the  beauty  of  the  garden,  the  nurture  of  all  living 
things. 

“  I  remember  well,  Mr.  Cowley,  what  you  have  said 
concerning  these  things  in  your  Discourse  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  my  friend  Ellwood  read 
to  me  last  year.  Truly,  for  elegance  and  rhetoric,  that 
essay  is  to  be  compared  with  the  finest  tractates  of  Iso¬ 
crates  and  Cicero.  But  neither  that  nor  any  other  book, 
nor  any  events,  which  with  most  men  have,  more  than 
any  book,  weight  and  authority,  have  altered  my  opinion, 
that,  of  all  assemblies  that  ever  were  in  this  world,  the 
best  and  the  most  useful  was  our  Long  Parliament.  I 
speak  not  this  as  wishing  to  provoke  debate ;  which 
neither  yet  do  I  decline.” 
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Mr.  Cowley  was,  as  I  could  see,  a  little  nettled.  Yet, 
as  he  was  a  man  of  a  kind  disposition  and  a  most  refined 
courtesy,  lie  put  a  force  upon  himself,  and  answered  with 
more  vehemence  and  quickness  indeed  than  was  his  wont, 
yet  not  uncivilly.  “  Surely,  Mr.  Milton,  you  speak  not  as 
you  think.  I  am  indeed  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
God  hath  reserved  to  himself  the  censure  of  kings,  and 
that  their  crimes  and  oppressions  are  not  to  be  resisted 
by  the  hands  of  their  subjects.  Yet  can  I  easily  find 
excuse  for  the  violence  of  such  as  are  stung  to  madness 
by  grievous  tyranny.  But  what  shall  we  say  for  these 
men  ?  Which  of  their  just  demands  was  not  granted  ? 
Which  even  of  their  cruel  and  unreasonable  requisitions, 
so  as  it  were  not  inconsistent  with  all  law  and  order,  was 
refused  ?  Had  they  not  sent  Strafford  to  the  block  and 
Laud  to  the  Tower  ?  Had  they  not  destroyed  the  Courts 
of  the  High  Commission  and  the  Star  Chamber?  Had 
they  not  reversed  the  proceedings  confirmed  by  the  voices 
of  the  judges  of  England,  in  the  matter  of  ship-money  ? 
Had  they  not  taken  from  the  king  his  ancient  and  most 
lawful  power  touching  the  order  of  knighthood?  Had 
they  not  provided  that,  after  their  dissolution,  triennial 
Parliaments  should  be  holden,  and  that  their  own  power 
should  continue  till  of  their  great  condescension  they 
should  be  pleased  to  resign  it  themselves  ?  What  more 
could  they  ask  ?  Was  it  not  enough  that  they  had  taken 
from  their  king  all  his  oppressive  powers,  and  many  that 
were  most  salutary?  Was  it  not  enough  that  they  had 
filled  his  council-board  with  his  enemies,  and  his  prisons 
with  his  adherents?  Was  it  not  enough  that  they  had 
raised  a  furious  multitude,  to  shout  and  swagger  daily 
under  the  very  windows  of  his  royal  palace  ?  Was  it  not 
enough  that  they  had  taken  from  him  the  most  blessed 
prerogative  of  princely  mercy ;  that,  complaining  of  intol¬ 
erance  themselves,  they  had  denied  all  toleration  to  others  ; 
that  they  had  urged,  against  forms,  scruples  childish  as 
those  of  any  formalist ;  that  they  had  persecuted  the  least 
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remnant  of  the  popish  rites  with  the  fiercest  bitterness 
of  the  popish  spirit  ?  Must  they  besides  all  this  have 
full  power  to  command  his  armies,  and  to  massacre  his 
friends? 

“For  military  command,  it  was  never  known  in  any 
monarchy,  nay,  in  any  well-ordered  republic,  that  it  was 
committed  to  the  debates  of  a  large  and  unsettled  assem¬ 
bly.  For  their  other  requisition,  that  he  should  give  up 
to  their  vengeance  all  who  had  defended  the  rights  of  his 
crown,  his  honor  must  have  been  ruined  if  he  had  com¬ 
plied.  Is  it  not  therefore  plain  that  they  desired  these 
things  only  in  order  that,  by  refusing,  his  Majesty  might 
give  them  a  pretence  for  war  ? 

“  Men  have  often  risen  up  against  fraud,  against  cru¬ 
elty,  against  rapine.  But  when  before  was  it  known  that 
concessions  were  met  with  importunities,  graciousness  with 
insults,  the  open  palm  of  bounty  with  the  clenched  fist  of 
malice  ?  W as  it  like  trusty  delegates  of  the  Commons  of 
England,  and  faithful  stewards  of  their  liberty  and  their 
wealth,  to  engage  them  for  such  causes  in  civil  war,  which 
both  to  liberty  and  to  wealth  is  of  all  things  the  most 
hostile?  Evil  indeed  must  be  the  disease  which  is  not 
more  tolerable  than  such  a  medicine.  Those  who,  even  to 
save  a  nation  from  tyrants,  excite  it  to  civil  war  do  in 
general  but  minister  to  it  the  same  miserable  kind  of 
relief  wherewith  the  wizards  of  Pharaoh  mocked  the 
Egyptian.  We  read  that,  when  Moses  had  turned  their 
waters  into  blood,  those  impious  magicians,  intending,  not 
benefit  to  the  thirsting  people,  but  vain  and  emulous 
ostentation  of  their  own  art,  did  themselves  also  change 
into  blood  the  water  which  the  plague  had  spared.  Such 
sad  comfort  do  those  who  stir  up  war  minister  to  the 
oppressed.  But  here  where  was  the  oppression  ?  What 
was  the  favor  which  had  not  been  granted  ?  What  was 
the  evil  which  had  not  been  removed  ?  What  further 
could  they  desire  ?  ” 

“  These  questions,”  said  Mr„  Milton  austerely,  “  have 
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indeed  often  deceived  the  ignorant ;  but  that  Mr.  Cowley 
should  have  been  so  beguiled,  I  marvel.  You  ask  what 
more  the  Parliament  could  desire  ?  I  will  answer  you  in 
one  word,  security.  What  are  votes,  and  statutes,  and 
resolutions  ?  They  have  no  eyes  to  see,  no  hands  to  strike 
and  avenge.  They  must  have  some  safeguard  from  with¬ 
out.  Many  things,  therefore,  which  in  themselves  were 
peradventure  hurtful,  was  this  Parliament  constrained  to 
ask,  lest  otherwise  good  laws  and  precious  rights  should 
be  without  defence.  Nor  did  they  want  a  great  and  sig¬ 
nal  example  of  this  danger.  I  need  not  remind  you  that, 
many  years  before,  the  two  Houses  had  presented  to  the 
king  the  Petition  of  Right,  wherein  were  set  down  all  the 
most  valuable  privileges  of  the  people  of  this  realm.  Did 
not  Charles  accept  it  ?  Did  he  not  declare  it  to  be  law  ? 
Was  it  not  as  fully  enacted  as  ever  were  any  of  those 
bills  of  the  Long  Parliament  concerning  which  you  spoke? 
And  were  those  privileges  therefore  enjoyed  more  fully  by 
the  people  ?  No ;  the  king  did  from  that  time  redouble 
his  oppressions  as  if  to  avenge  himself  for  the  shame  of 
having  been  compelled  to  renounce  them.  Then  were  our 
estates  laid  under  shameful  impositions,  our  houses  ran¬ 
sacked,  our  bodies  imprisoned.  Then  was  the  steel  of  the 
hangman  blunted  with  mangling  the  ears  of  harmless 
men.  Then  our  very  minds  were  fettered,  and  the  iron 
entered  into  our  souls.  Then  we  were  compelled  to  hide 
our  hatred,  our  sorrow,  and  our  scorn,  to  laugh  with  hidden 
faces  at  the  mummery  of  Laud,  to  curse  under  our  breath 
the  tyranny  of  Wentworth.  Of  old  time  it  was  well  and 
nobly  said,  by  one  of  our  kings,  that  an  Englishman 
ought  to  be  free  as  his  thoughts.  Our  prince  reversed 
the  maxim ;  he  strove  to  make  our  thoughts  as  much 
slaves  as  ourselves.  To  sneer  at  a  Romish  pageant,  to 
miscall  a  lord’s  crest,  were  crimes  for  which  there  was  no 
mercy.  These  were  all  the  fruits  which  we  gathered  from 
those  excellent  laws  of  the  former  Parliament,  from  these 
solemn  promises  of  the  king.  Were  we  to  be  deceived 
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again?  Were  we  again  to  give  subsidies,  and  receive 
nothing  but  promises  ?  Were  we  again  to  make  whole¬ 
some  statutes,  and  then  leave  them  to  be  broken  daily 
and  hourly,  until  the  oppressor  should  have  squandered 
another  supply,  and  should  be  ready  for  another  perjury  ? 
You  ask  what  they  could  desire  which  he  had  not  already 
granted.  Let  me  ask  of  you  another  question.  What 
pledge  could  he  give  which  he  had  not  already  violated  ? 
From  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  whenever  he  had  need  of 
the  purses  of  his  Commons  to  support  the  revels  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  or  the  processions  of  Laud,  he  had  assured  them 
that,  as  he  was  a  gentleman  and  a  king,  he  would  sacredly 
preserve  their  rights.  He  had  pawned  those  solemn 
pledges,  and  pawned  them  again  and  again ;  but  when 
had  he  redeemed  them  ?  4  Upon  my  faith,’  —  ‘  Upon  my 

sacred  word,’  — 4  Upon  the  honor  of  a  prince,’  came  so 
easily  from  his  lips,  and  dwelt  so  short  a  time  on  his 
mind,  that  they  were  as  little  to  be  trusted  as  the  4  By 
these  hilts  ’  of  an  Alsatian  dicer. 

44  Therefore  it  is  that  I  praise  this  Parliament  for  what 
else  I  might  have  condemned.  If  what  he  had  granted 
had  been  granted  graciously  and  readily,  if  what  he  had 
before  promised  had  been  faithfully  observed,  they  could 
not  be  defended.  It  was  because  he  had  never  yielded  the 
worst  abuse  without  a  long  struggle,  and  seldom  without  a 
large  bribe ;  it  was  because  he  had  no  sooner  disentangled 
himself  from  his  troubles  than  he  forgot  his  promises ; 
and,  more  like  a  villainous  huckster  than  a  great  king, 
kept  both  the  prerogative  and  the  large  price  which  had 
been  paid  to  him  to  forego  it;  it  was  because  of  these 
things  that  it  was  necessary  and  just  to  bind  with  forcible 
restraints  one  who  could  be  bound  neither  by  law  nor 
honor.  Nay,  even  while  he  was  making  those  very  con¬ 
cessions  of  which  you  speak,  he  betrayed  his  deadly 
hatred  against  the  people  and  their  friends.  Not  only 
did  he,  contrary  to  all  that  ever  was  deemed  lawful  in 
England,  order  that  members  of  the  Commons  House  of 
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Parliament  should  be  impeached  of  high  treason  at  the 
bar  of  the  Lords ;  thereby  violating  both  the  trial  by 
jury  and  the  privileges  of  the  House;  but,  not  content 
with  breaking  the  law  by  his  ministers,  he  went  himself 
armed  to  assail  it.  In  the  birthplace  and  sanctuary  of 
freedom,  in  the  House  itself,  nay,  in  the  very  chair  of 
the  speaker,  placed  for  the  protection  of  free  speech 
and  privilege,  he  sat,  rolling  his  eyes  round  the  benches, 
searching  for  those  whose  blood  he  desired,  and  singling 
out  his  opposers  to  the  slaughter.  This  most  foul  outrage 
fails.  Then  again  for  the  old  arts.  Then  come  gracious 
messages.  Then  come  courteous  speeches.  Then  is  again 
mortgaged  his  often  forfeited  honor.  He  will  never  again 
violate  the  laws.  He  will  respect  their  rights  as  if  they 
were  his  own.  He  pledges  the  dignity  of  his  crown ; 
that  crown  which  had  been  committed  to  him  for  the  weal 
of  his  people,  and  which  he  never  named  but  that  he 
might  the  more  easily  delude  and  oppress  them. 

“  The  power  of  the  sword,  I  grant  you,  was  not  one  to 
be  permanently  possessed  by  Parliament.  Neither  did  that 
Parliament  demand  it  as  a  permanent  possession.  They 
asked  it  only  for  temporary  security.  Nor  can  I  see  on 
what  conditions  they  could  safely  make  peace  with  that 
false  and  wicked  king,  save  such  as  would  deprive  him  of 
all  power  to  injure. 

“For  civil  war,  that  it  is  an  evil  I  dispute  not.  But 
that  it  is  the  greatest  of  evils,  that  I  stoutly  deny.  It 
doth  indeed  appear  to  the  misjudging  to  be  a  worse  calam¬ 
ity  than  bad  government,  because  its  miseries  are  col¬ 
lected  together  within  a  short  space  and  time,  and  may 
easily  at  one  view  be  taken  in  and  perceived.  But  the 
misfortunes  of  nations  ruled  by  tyrants,  being  distributed 
over  many  centuries  and  many  places,  as  they  are  of 
greater  weight  and  number,  so  are  they  of  less  display. 
When  the  Devil  of  tyranny  hath  gone  into  the  body 
politic  he  departs  riot  but  with  struggles,  and  foaming, 
and  great  convulsions.  Shall  he,  therefore,  vex  it  for- 
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ever,  lest,  in  going  out,  lie  for  a  moment  tear  and  rend  it  ? 
Truly  this  argument  touching  the  evils  of  war  would 
better  become  my  friend  Ellwood,  or  some  other  of  the 
people  called  Quakers,  than  a  courtier  and  a  cavalier.  It 
applies  no  more  to  this  war  than  to  all  others,  as  well  for¬ 
eign  as  domestic,  and,  in  this  war,  no  more  to  the  Houses 
than  to  the  King  ;  nay,  not  so  much,  since  he  by  a  little 
sincerity  and  moderation  might  have  rendered  that  need¬ 
less  which  their  duty  to  God  and  man  then  enforced  them 
to  do.” 

“  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Milton,”  said  Mr.  Cowley ;  “  I  grieve 
to  hear  you  speak  thus  of  that  good  king.  Most  unhappy 
indeed  he  was,  in  that  he  reigned  at  a  time  when  the 
spirit  of  the  then  living  generation  was  for  freedom,  and 
the  precedents  of  former  ages  for  prerogative.  His  case 
was  like  to  that  of  Christopher  Columbus,  when  he  sailed 
forth  on  an  unknown  ocean,  and  found  that  the  compass, 
whereby  he  shaped  his  course,  had  shifted  from  the  north 
pole  whereto  before  it  had  constantly  pointed.  So  it  was 
with  Charles.  His  compass  varied ;  and  therefore  he 
could  not  tack  aright.  If  he  had  been  an  absolute  king 
he  would  doubtless,  like  Titus  Vespasian,  have  been  called 
the  delight  of  the  human  race.  If  he  had  been  a  Doge  of 
Venice,  or  a  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  he  would  never  have 
outstepped  the  laws.  But  he  lived  when  our  government 
had  neither  clear  definitions  nor  strong  sanctions.  Let, 
therefore,  his  faults  be  ascribed  to  the  time.  Of  his  vir¬ 
tues  the  praise  is  his  own. 

“  Never  was  there  a  more  gracious  prince,  or  a  more 
proper  gentleman.  In  every  pleasure  he  was  temperate, 
in  conversation  mild  and  grave,  in  friendship  constant,  to 
his  servants  liberal,  to  his  queen  faithful  and  loving,  in 
battle  brave,  in  sorrow  and  captivity  resolved,  in  death 
most  Christian  and  forgiving. 

“For  his  oppressions,  let  us  look  at  the  former  history 
of  this  realm.  James  was  never  accounted  a  tyrant. 
Elizabeth  is  esteemed  to  have  been  the  mother  of  her 
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people.  Were  they  less  arbitrary  ?  Did  they  never  lay 
hands  on  the  purses  of  their  subjects  but  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ?  Did  they  never  confine  insolent  and  disobedient 
men  but  in  due  course  of  law  ?  Was  the  court  of  Star 
Chamber  less  active  ?  W ere  the  ears  of  libellers  more 
safe  ?  I  pray  you,  let  not  King  Charles  be  thus  dealt  with. 
It  was  enough  that  in  his  life  he  was  tried  for  an  alleged 
breach  of  laws  which  none  ever  heard  named  till  they  were 
discovered  for  his  destruction.  Let  not  his  fame  be  treated 
as  was  his  sacred  and  anointed  body.  Let  not  his  memory 
be  tried  by  principles  found  out  ex  post  facto .  Let  us 
not  judge  by  the  spirit  of  one  generation  a  man  whose 
disposition  had  been  formed  by  the  temper  and  fashion 
of  another.” 

“  Nay,  but  conceive  me,  Mr.  Cowley,”  said  Mr.  Milton; 
“  inasmuch  as,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  imitated 
those  who  had  governed  before  him,  I  blame  him  not.  To 
expect  that  kings  will,  of  their  own  free  choice,  abridge 
their  prerogative,  were  argument  of  but  slender  wisdom. 
Whatever,  therefore,  lawless,  unjust,  or  cruel,  he  either 
did  or  permitted  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  I  pass 
by.  But  for  what  was  done  after  that  he  had  solemnly 
given  his  consent  to  the  Petition  of  Right,  where  shall  we 
find  defence  ?  Let  it  be  supposed,  which  yet  I  concede 
not,  that  the  tyranny  of  his  father  and  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  been  no  less  rigorous  than  was  his.  But  had  his 
father,  had  that  queen,  sworn,  like  him,  to  abstain  from 
those  rigors  ?  Had  they,  like  him,  for  good  and  valuable 
consideration,  aliened  their  hurtful  prerogatives  ?  Surely 
not :  from  whatever  excuse  you  can  plead  for  him  he  had 
wholly  excluded  himself.  The  borders  of  countries,  we 
know,  are  mostly  the  seats  of  perpetual  wars  and  tumults. 
It  was  the  same  with  the  undefined  frontiers,  which  of  old 
separated  privilege  and  prerogative.  They  were  the  de¬ 
batable  land  of  our  polity.  It  was  no  marvel  if,  both  on 
the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  inroads  were  often  made. 
But,  when  treaties  have  been  concluded,  spaces  measured, 
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lines  drawn,  landmarks  set  up,  tkat  which  before  might 
pass  for  innocent  error  or  just  reprisal  becomes  robbery, 
perjury,  deadly  sin.  He  knew  not,  you  say,  which  of  his 
powers  were  founded  on  ancient  law,  and  which  only  on 
vicious  example.  But  had  he  not  read  the  Petition  of 
Right  ?  Had  not  proclamation  been  made  from  his  throne, 
‘  Soit  fait  comme  il  est  desire  ’  ? 

“  For  his  private  virtues  they  are  beside  the  question. 
Remember  you  not  ”  —  and  Mr.  Milton  smiled,  but  some¬ 
what  sternly  —  “  what  Dr.  Caius  saith  in  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Shakespeare  ?  4  What  shall  the  honest  man  do  in  my 

closet  ?  There  is  no  honest  man  that  shall  come  in  my 
closet.’  Even  so  say  I.  There  is  no  good  man  who  shall 
make  us  his  slaves.  If  he  break  his  word  to  his  people,  is 
it  a  sufficient  defence  that  he  keeps  it  to  his  companions  ? 
If  he  oppress  and  extort  all  day,  shall  he  be  held  blame¬ 
less  because  he  prayeth  at  night  and  morning  ?  If  he  be 
insatiable  in  plunder  and  revenge,  shall  we  pass  it  by  be¬ 
cause  in  meat  and  drink  he  is  temperate  ?  If  he  have  lived 
like  a  tyrant,  shall  all  be  forgotten  because  he  hath  died 
like  a  martyr  ? 

44  He  was  a  man,  as  I  think,  who  had  so  much  sem¬ 
blance  of  virtues  as  might  make  his  vices  most  danger¬ 
ous.  He  was  not  a  t}rrant  after  our  wonted  English 
model.  The  second  Richard,  the  second  and  fourth  Ed¬ 
wards,  and  the  eighth  Harry,  were  men  profuse,  gay, 
boisterous ;  lovers  of  women  and  of  wine,  of  no  out¬ 
ward  sancity  or  gravity.  Charles  was  a  ruler  after  the 
Italian  fashion ;  grave,  demure,  of  a  solemn  carriage,  and 
a  sober  diet ;  as  constant  at  prayers  as  a  priest,  as  heed¬ 
less  of  oaths  as  an  atheist.” 

Mr.  Cowley  answered  somewhat  sharply :  44  I  am  sorry, 
Sir,  to  hear  you  speak  thus.  I  had  hoped  that  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  spirit  which  was  caused  by  these  violent  times 
had  now  abated.  Yet,  sure,  Mr.  Milton,  whatever  you 
may  think  of  the  character  of  King  Charles,  you  will  not 
still  justify  his  murder.” 
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“  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Milton,  “  I  must  have  been  of  a  bard 
and  strange  nature,  if  the  vehemence  which  was  imputed 
to  me  in  my  younger  days  had  not  been  diminished  by 
the  afflictions  wherewith  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to 
chasten  my  age.  I  will  not  now  defend  all  that  I  may 
heretofore  have  written.  But  this  I  say,  that  I  perceive 
not  wherefore  a  king  should  be  exempted  from  all  punish¬ 
ment.  Is  it  just  that  where  most  is  given  least  should  be 
required?  Or  politic  that  where  there  is  the  greatest 
power  to  injure  there  should  be  no  danger  to  restrain  ? 
But,  you  will  say,  there  is  no  such  law.  Such  a  law  there 
is.  There  is  the  law  of  self-preservation  written  by  God 
himself  on  our  hearts.  There  is  the  primal  compact  and 
bond  of  society,  not  graven  on  stone,  nor  sealed  with  wax, 
nor  put  down  on  parchment,  nor  set  forth  in  any  express 
form  of  words  by  men  when  of  old  they  came  together ; 
but  implied  in  the  very  act  that  they  so  came  together, 
presupposed  in  all  subsequent  law,  not  to  be  repealed  by 
any  authority,  not  invalidated  by  being  omitted  in  any 
code ;  inasmuch  as  from  thence  are  all  codes  and  all 
authority. 

“  Neither  do  I  well  see  wherefore  you  Cavaliers,  and, 
indeed,  many  of  us  whom  you  merrily  call  Roundheads, 
distinguish  between  those  who  fought  against  King 
Charles,  and  specially  after  the  second  commission  given 
to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  those  who  condemned  him 
to  death.  Sure  if  his  person  were  inviolable,  it  was 
as  wicked  to  lift  the  sword  against  it  at  Naseby  as  the 
axe  at  Whitehall.  If  his  life  might  justly  be  taken,  why 
not  in  course  of  trial  as  well  as  by  right  of  war  ? 

“  Thus  much  in  general  as  touching  the  right.  But,  for 
the  execution  of  King  Charles  in  particular,  I  will  not 
now  undertake  to  defend  it.  Death  is  inflicted,  not  that 
the  culprit  may  die,  but  that  the  state  may  be  thereby  ad¬ 
vantaged.  And, ,  from  all  that  I  know,  I  think  that  the 
death  of  King  Charles  hath  more  hindered  than  advanced 
the  liberties  of  England. 
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“  First,  lie  left  an  heir.  He  was  in  captivity.  The 
heir  was  in  freedom.  He  was  odious  to  the  Scots.  The 
heir  was  favored  by  them.  To  kill  the  captive  therefore, 
whereby  the  heir,  in  the  apprehension  of  all  royalists,  be¬ 
came  forthwith  King  —  what  was  it,  in  truth,  but  to  set 
their  captive  free,  and  to  give  him  besides  other  great 
advantages  ? 

“  Next,  it  was  a  deed  most  odious  to  the  people,  and 
not  only  to  your  party,  but  to  many  among  ourselves ;  and, 
as  it  is  perilous  for  any  government  to  outrage  the  public 
opinion,  so  most  was  it  perilous  for  a  government  which 
had  from  that  opinion  alone  its  birth,  its  nurture,  and  its 
defence. 

“  Yet  doth  not  this  properly  belong  to  our  dispute  ;  nor 
can  these  faults  be  justly  charged  upon  that  most  re¬ 
nowned  Parliament.  For,  as  you  know,  the  high  court 
of  justice  was  not  established  until  the  House  had  been 
purged  of  such  members  as  were  adverse  to  the  army,  and 
brought  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  chief  officers.” 

“And  who,”  said  Mr.  Cowley,  “levied  that  army? 
Who  commissioned  those  officers  ?  Was  not  the  fate  of  the 
Commons  as  justly  deserved  as  was  that  of  Diomedes,  who 
was  devoured  by  those  horses  whom  he  had  himself  taught 
to  feed  on  the  flesh  and  blood  of  men  ?  How  could  they 
hope  that  others  would  respect  laws  which  they  had  them¬ 
selves  insulted ;  that  swords  which  had  been  drawn  against 
the  prerogatives  of  the  King  would  be  put  up  at  an  ordi¬ 
nance  of  the  Commons?  It  was  believed,  of  old,  that 
there  were  some  devils  easily  raised  but  never  to  be  laid ; 
insomuch  that,  if  a  magician  called  them  up,  he  should  be 
forced  to  find  them  always  some  employment ;  for,  though 
they  would  do  all  his  bidding,  yet,  if  he  left  them  but 
for  one  moment  without  some  work  of  evil  to  perform, 
they  would  turn  their  claws  against  himself.  Such  a  fiend 
is  an  army.  They  who  evoke  it  cannot  dismiss  it.  They 
are  at  once  its  masters  and  its  slaves.  Let  them  not  fail 
to  find  for  it  task  after  task  of  blood  and  rapine.  Let 
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them  not  leave  it  for  a  moment  in  repose,  lest  it  tear  them 
in  pieces. 

“  Thus  was  it  with  that  famous  assembly.  They  formed 
a  force  which  they  could  neither  govern  nor  resist.  They 
made  it  powerful.  They  made  it  fanatical.  As  if  mili¬ 
tary  insolence  were  not  of  itself  sufficiently  dangerous, 
they  heightened  it  with  spiritual  pride,  —  they  encouraged 
their  soldiers  to  rave  from  the  tops  of  tubs  against  the 
men  of  Belial,  till  every  trooper  thought  himself  a  pro¬ 
phet.  They  taught  them  to  abuse  popery,  till  every  drum¬ 
mer  fancied  that  he  was  as  infallible  as  a  pope. 

“  Then  it  was  that  religion  changed  her  nature.  She 
was  no  longer  the  parent  of  arts  and  letters,  of  wholesome 
knowledge,  of  innocent  pleasures,  of  blessed  household 
smiles.  In  their  place  came  sour  faces,  whining  voices, 
the  chattering  of  fools,  the  yells  of  madmen.  Then  men 
fasted  from  meat  and  drink,  who  fasted  not  from  bribes 
and  blood.  Then  men  frowned  at  stage-plays,  who  smiled 
at  massacres.  Then  men  preached  against  painted  faces, 
who  felt  no  remorse  for  their  own  most  painted  lives.  Re¬ 
ligion  had  been  a  pole-star  to  light  and  to  guide.  It  was 
now  more  like  to  that  ominous  star  in  the  book  of  the 
Apocalypse,  which  fell  from  heaven  upon  the  fountains 
and  rivers  and  changed  them  into  wormwood ;  for  even  so 
did  it  descend  from  its  high  and  celestial  dwelling-place 
to  plague  this  earth,  and  to  turn  into  bitterness  all  that 
was  sweet,  and  into  poison  all  that  was  nourishing. 

“  Therefore  it  was  not  strange  that  such  things  should 
follow.  They  who  had  closed  the  barriers  of  London  against 
the  King  could  not  defend  them  against  their  own  crea¬ 
tures.  They  who  had  so  stoutly  cried  for  privilege,  when 
that  prince,  most  unadvisedly  no  doubt,  came  among  them 
to  demand  their  members,  durst  not  wag  their  fingers 
when  Oliver  filled  their  hall  with  soldiers,  gave  their  mace 
to  a  corporal,  put  their  keys  in  his  pocket,  and  drove  them 
forth  with  base  terms,  borrowed  half  from  the  conventicle 
and  half  from  the  alehouse.  Then  were  we,  like  the 
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trees  of  the  forest  in  holy  writ,  given  over  to  the  rule  of 
the  bramble ;  then  from  the  basest  of  the  shrubs  came 
forth  the  fire  which  devoured  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  "V\r e 
bowed  down  before  a  man  of  mean  birth,  of  ungraceful 
demeanor,  of  stammering  and  most  vulgar  utterance,  of 
scandalous  and  notorious  hypocrisy.  Our  laws  were  made 
and  unmade  at  his  pleasure  ;  the  constitution  of  our  Par¬ 
liaments  changed  by  his  writ  and  proclamation ;  our  per¬ 
sons  imprisoned ;  our  property  plundered ;  our  lands  and 
houses  overrun  with  soldiers ;  and  the  great  charter  itself 
was  but  argument  for  a  scurrilous  jest ;  and  for  all  this 
we  may  thank  that  Parliament :  for  never,  unless  they  had 
so  violently  shaken  the  vessel,  could  such  foul  dregs  have 
risen  to  the  top.” 

Then  answered  Mr.  Milton :  “  What  you  have  now 
said  comprehends  so  great  a  number  of  subjects,  that  it 
would  require,  not  an  evening’s  sail  on  the  Thames,  but 
rather  a  voyage  to  the  Indies,  accurately  to  treat  of  all ; 
yet,  in  as  few  words  as  I  may,  I  will  explain  my  sense  of 
these  matters. 

“  First,  as  to  the  army.  An  army,  as  you  have  well  set 
forth,  is  always  a  weapon  dangerous  to  those  who  use  it ; 
yet  he  who  falls  among  thieves  spares  not  to  fire  his  mus- 
quetoon,  because  he  may  be  slain  if  it  burst  in  his  hand. 
Nor  must  states  refrain  from  defending  themselves,  lest 
their  defenders  should  at  last  turn  against  them.  Never¬ 
theless,  against  this  danger  statesmen  should  carefully 
provide  ;  and,  that  they  may  do  so,  they  should  take 
especial  care  that  neither  the  officers  nor  the  soldiers  do 
forget  that  they  are  also  citizens.  I  do  believe  that  the 
English  army  would  have  continued  to  obey  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  with  all  duty,  but  for  one  act,  which,  as  it  was  in 
intention,  in  seeming,  and  in  immediate  effect,  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  the  most  famous  in  history,  so  was  it, 
in  its  final  consequence,  most  injurious.  I  speak  of  that 
ordinance  called  the  self-denying ,  and  of  the  new  model 
of  the  army.  By  those  measures  the  Commons  gave  up 
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the  command  of  their  forces  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
were  not  of  themselves.  Hence,  doubtless,  derived  no 
small  honor  to  that  noble  assembly,  which  sacrificed  to 
the  hope  of  public  good  the  assurance  of  private  advan¬ 
tage.  And,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  scheme 
prospered.  Witness  the  battle  of  Naseby,  and  the  mem¬ 
orable  exploits  of  Fairfax  in  the  west.  But  thereby  the 
Parliament  lost  that  hold  on  the  soldiers  and  that  power 
to  control  them,  which  they  retained  while  every  regiment 
was  commanded  by  their  own  members.  Politicians  there 
be,  who  would  wholly  divide  the  legislative  from  the 
executive  power.  In  the  golden  age  this  may  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  in  the  millennium  it  may  succeed  again.  But, 
where  great  armies  and  great  taxes  are  required,  there 
the  executive  government  must  always  hold  a  great  author¬ 
ity,  which  authority,  that  it  may  not  oppress  and  destroy 
the  legislature,  must  be  in  some  manner  blended  with  it. 
The  leaders  of  foreign  mercenaries  have  always  been  most 
dangerous  to  a  country.  The  officers  of  native  armies, 
deprived  of  the  civil  privileges  of  other  men,  are  as  much 
to  be  feared.  This  was  the  great  error  of  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and,  though  an  error  it  were,  it  was  an  error  gen¬ 
erous,  virtuous,  and  more  to  be  deplored  than  censured. 

“  Hence  came  the  power  of  the  army  and  its  leaders, 
and  especially  of  that  most  famous  leader,  whom  both  in 
our  conversation  to-day,  and  in  that  discourse  whereon  I 
before  touched,  you  have,  in  my  poor  opinion,  far  too 
roughly  handled.  Wherefore  you  speak  contemptibly  of 
his  parts  I  know  not ;  but  I  suspect  that  you  are  not  free 
from  the  error  common  to  studious  and  speculative  men. 
Because  Oliver  was  an  ungraceful  orator,  and  never  said, 
either  in  public  or  private,  anything  memorable,  you  will 
have  it  that  he  was  of  a  mean  capacity.  Sure  this  is 
unjust.  Many  men  have  there  been  ignorant  of  letters, 
without  wit,  without  eloquence,  who  yet  had  the  wisdom 
to  devise,  and  the  courage  to  perform,  that  which  they 
lacked  language  to  explain.  Such  men,  often,  in  troubled 
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times,  have  worked  out  the  deliverance  of  nations  and 
their  own  greatness,  not  by  logic,  not  by  rhetoric,  but  by 
wariness  in  success,  by  calmness  in  danger,  by  fierce  and 
stubborn  resolution  in  all  adversity.  The  hearts  of  men 
are  their  books  ;  events  are  their  tutors ;  great  actions 
are  their  eloquence ;  and  such  an  one,  in  my  judgment, 
was  his  late  Highness,  who,  if  none  were  to  treat  his  name 
scornfully  now  who  shook  not  at  the  sound  of  it  while  he 
lived,  would,  by  very  few,  be  mentioned  otherwise  than 
with  reverence.  His  own  deeds  shall  avouch  him  for  a 
great  statesman,  a  great  soldier,  a  true  lover  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  a  merciful  and  generous  conqueror. 

“  For  his  faults,  let  us  reflect  that  they  who  seem  to 
lead  are  oftentimes  most  constrained  to  follow.  They 
who  will  mix  with  men,  and  specially  they  who  will  gov¬ 
ern  them,  must,  in  many  things,  obey  them.  They  who 
will  yield  to  no  such  conditions  may  be  hermits,  but  can¬ 
not  be  generals  and  statesmen.  If  a  man  will  walk 
straight  forward  without  turning  to  the  right  or  the  left, 
he  must  walk  in  a  desert,  and  not  in  Cheapside.  Thus 
was  he  enforced  to  do  many  things  which  jumped  not 
with  his  inclination  nor  made  for  his  honor  ;  because  the 
army,  on  which  alone  he  could  depend  for  power  and  life, 
might  not  otherwise  be  contented.  And  I,  for  mine  own 
part,  marvel  less  that  he  sometimes  was  fain  to  indulge 
their  violence  than  that  he  could  so  often  restrain  it. 

“  In  that  he  dissolved  the  Parliament,  I  praise  him.  It 
then  was  so  diminished  in  numbers,  as  well  by  the  death 
as  by  the  exclusion  of  members,  that  it  was  no  longer  the 
same  assembly ;  and,  if  at  that  time  it  had  made  itself 
perpetual,  we  should  have  been  governed,  not  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  House  of  Commons,  but  by  a  Venetian  Council. 

“  If  in  his  following  rule  he  overstepped  the  laws,  I 
pity  rather  than  condemn  him.  He  may  be  compared  to 
that  Mseandrius  of  Samos,  of  whom  Herodotus  saith,  in 
his  Thalia,  that,  wishing  to  be  of  all  men  the  most  just, 
he  was  not  able  ;  for  after  the  death  of  Polycrates  he 
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offered  freedom  to  the  people  ;  and  not  till  certain  of 
them  threatened  to  call  him  to  a  reckoning  for  what  he 
had  formerly  done,  did  he  change  his  purpose,  and  make 
himself  a  tyrant,  lest  he  should  be  treated  as  a  criminal. 

“  Such  was  the  case  of  Oliver.  He  gave  to  his  country 
a  form  of  government  so  free  and  admirable  that,  in  near 
six  thousand  years,  human  wisdom  hath  never  devised 
any  more  excellent  contrivance  for  human  happiness.  To 
himself  he  reserved  so  little  power  that  it  would  scarcely 
have  sufficed  for  his  safety,  and  it  is  a  marvel  that  it 
could  suffice  for  his  ambition.  When,  after  that,  he 
found  that  the  members  of  his  Parliament  disputed  his 
right  even  to  that  small  authority  which  he  had  kept, 
when  he  might  have  kept  all,  then  indeed  I  own  that  he 
began  to  govern  by  the  sword  those  who  would  not  suffer 
him  to  govern  by  the  law. 

“But,  for  the  rest,  what  sovereign  was  ever  more 
princely  in  pardoning  injuries,  in  conquering  enemies,  in 
extending  the  dominions  and  the  renown  of  his  people? 
What  sea,  what  shore  did  he  not  mark  with  imperishable 
memorials  of  his  friendship  or  his  vengeance  ?  The  gold 
of  Spain,  the  steel  of  Sweden,  the  ten  thousand  sails  of 
Holland,  availed  nothing  against  him.  While  every  for¬ 
eign  state  trembled  at  our  arms,  we  sat  secure  from  all 
assault.  War,  which  often  so  strangely  troubles  both 
husbandry  and  commerce,  never  silenced  the  song  of  our 
reapers,  or  the  sound  of  our  looms.  Justice  was  equally 
administered  ;  God  was  freely  worshipped. 

“  Now  look  at  that  which  we  have  taken  in  exchange. 
With  the  restored  King  have  come  over  to  us  vices  of 
every  sort,  and  most  the  basest  and  most  shameful,  —  lust 
without  love  —  servitude  without  loyalty  —  foulness  of 
speech  —  dishonesty  of  dealing  —  grinning  contempt  of 
all  things  good  and  generous.  The  throne  is  surrounded 
by  men  whom  the  former  Charles  would  have  spurned 
from  his  footstool.  The  altar  is  served  by  slaves  whose 
knees  are  supple  to  every  being  but  God.  Rhymers, 
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whose  books  the  hangman  should  burn,  pandars,  actors, 
and  buffoons,  these  drink  a  health  and  throw  a  main 
with  the  King ;  these  have  stars  on  their  breasts  and  gold 
sticks  in  their  hands ;  these  shut  out  from  his  presence 
the  best  and  bravest  of  those  who  bled  for  his  house. 
Even  so  doth  God  visit  those  who  know  not  how  to  value 
freedom.  He  gives  them  over  to  the  tyranny  which  they 
have  desired,  Tva  7 rohres  l-n-avpaiVTat  fia&iXrjos” 

“I  will  not,”  said  Mr.  Cowley,  “dispute  with  you  on 
this  argument.  But,  if  it  be  as  you  say,  how  can  you 
maintain  that  England  hath  been  so  greatly  advantaged 
by  the  rebellion  ?  ” 

“Understand  me  rightly,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Milton.  “  This 
nation  is  not  given  over  to  slavery  and  vice.  We  tasted 
indeed  the  fruits  of  liberty  before  they  had  well  ripened. 
Their  flavor  was  harsh  and  bitter;  and  we  turned  from 
them  with  loathing  to  the  sweeter  poisons  of  servitude. 
This  is  but  for  a  time.  England  is  sleeping  on  the  lap 
of  Delilah,  traitorously  chained,  but  not  yet  shorn  of 
strength.  Let  the  cry  be  once  heard,  ‘  The  Philistines 
be  upon  thee,’  and  at  once  that  sleep  will  be  broken,  and 
those  chains  will  be  as  flax  in  the  fire.  The  great  Parlia¬ 
ment  hath  left  behind  it  in  our  hearts  and  minds  a  hatred 
of  tyrants,  a  just  knowledge  of  our  rights,  a  scorn  of  vain 
and  deluding  names ;  and  that  the  revellers  of  Whitehall 
shall  surely  find.  The  sun  is  darkened  ;  but  it  is  only 
for  a  moment ;  it  is  but  an  eclipse ;  though  all  birds  of 
evil  omen  have  begun  to  scream,  and  all  ravenous  beasts 
have  gone  forth  to  prey,  thinking  it  to  be  midnight.  Woe 
to  them  if  they  be  abroad,  when  the  rays  again  shine 
forth ! 

“  The  King  hath  judged  ill.  Had  he  been  wise  he 
would  have  remembered  that  he  owed  his  restoration  only 
to  confusions  which  had  wearied  us  out,  and  made  us 
eager  for  repose.  He  would  have  known  that  the  folly 
and  perfidy  of  a  prince  would  restore  to  the  good  old 
cause  many  hearts  which  had  been  alienated  thence  by 
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the  turbulence  of  factions ;  for,  if  I  know  aught  of  his¬ 
tory,  or  of  the  heart  of  man,  he  will  soon  learn  that  the 
last  champion  of  the  people  was  not  destroyed  when  he 
murdered  Vane,  nor  seduced  when  he  beguiled  Fairfax.” 

Mr.  Cowley  seemed  to  me  not  to  take  much  amiss  what 
Mr.  Milton  had  said  touching  that  thankless  court,  which 
had  indeed  but  poorly  requited  his  own  good  service. 
He  only  said,  therefore,  “  Another  rebellion  !  Alas  !  alas ! 
Mr.  Milton !  If  there  be  no  choice  but  between  despotism 
and  anarchy,  I  prefer  despotism.” 

“  Many  men,”  said  Mr.  Milton,  “  have  floridly  and 
ingeniously  compared  anarchy  and  despotism ;  but  they 
who  so  amuse  themselves  do  but  look  at  separate  parts  of 
that  which  is  truly  one  great  whole.  Each  is  the  cause 
and  the  effect  of  the  other ;  the  evils  of  either  are  the 
evils  of  both.  Thus  do  states  move  on  in  the  same  eternal 
cycle,  which,  from  the  remotest  point,  brings  them  back 
again  to  the  same  sad  starting-post ;  and,  till  both  those 
who  govern  and  those  who  obey  shall  learn  and  mark 
this  great  truth,  men  can  expect  little  through  the  future, 
as  they  have  known  little  through  the  past,  save  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  extreme  evils,  alternately  producing  and  pro¬ 
duced. 

“  When  will  rulers  learn  that,  where  liberty  is  not, 
security  and  order  can  never  be?  We  talk  of  absolute 
power ;  but  all  power  hath  limits,  which,  if  not  fixed  by 
the  moderation  of  the  governors,  will  be  fixed  by  the 
force  of  the  governed.  Sovereigns  may  send  their  op- 
posers  to  dungeons ;  they  may  clear  out  a  senate  house 
with  soldiers  ;  they  may  enlist  armies  of  spies  ;  they  may 
hang  scores  of  the  disaffected  in  chains  at  every  cross¬ 
road  ;  but  what  power  shall  stand  in  that  frightful  time 
when  rebellion  hath  become  a  less  evil  than  endurance? 
Who  shall  dissolve  that  terrible  tribunal,  which,  in  the 
hearts  of  the  oppressed,  denounces  against  the  oppressor 
the  doom  of  its  wild  justice  ?  Who  shall  repeal  the  law 
of  self-defence  ?  What  arms  or  discipline  shall  resist  the 
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strength  of  famine  and  despair  ?  How  often  were  the 
ancient  Caesars  dragged  from  their  golden  palaces,  stripped 
of  their  purple  robes,  mangled,  stoned,  defiled  with  filth, 
pierced  with  hooks,  hurled  into  Tiber  ?  How  often  have 
the  Eastern  Sultans  perished  by  the  sabres  of  their  own 
janissaries,  or  the  bowstrings  of  their  own  mutes !  For 
no  power  which  is  not  limited  by  laws  can  ever  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  them.  Small,  therefore,  is  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  would  fly  to  servitude  as  if  it  were  a  refuge  from 
commotion  ;  for  anarchy  is  the  sure  consequence  of  tyr¬ 
anny.  That  governments  may  be  safe,  nations  must  be 
free.  Their  passions  must  have  an  outlet  provided,  lest 
they  make  one. 

“  When  I  was  at  Naples,  I  went  with  Signor  Manso,  a 
gentleman  of  excellent  parts  and  breeding,  who  had  been 
the  familiar  friend  of  that  famous  poet,  Torquato  Tasso, 
to  see  the  burning  mountain  Vesuvius.  I  wondered  how 
the  peasants  could  venture  to  dwell  so  fearlessly  and  cheer¬ 
fully  on  its  sides,  when  the  lava  was  flowing  from  its 
summit ;  but  Manso  smiled,  and  told  me  that  when  the 
fire  descends  freely  they  retreat  before  it  without  haste 
or  fear.  They  can  tell  how  fast  it  will  move,  and  how 
far  ;  and  they  know,  moreover,  that,  though  it  may  work 
some  little  damage,  it  will  soon  cover  the  fields  over  which 
it  hath  passed  with  rich  vineyards  and  sweet  flowers. 
But,  when  the  flames  are  pent  up  in  the  mountain,  then 
it  is  that  they  have  reason  to  fear ;  then  it  is  that  the 
earth  sinks  and  the  sea  swells ;  then  cities  are  swallowed 
up  ;  and  their  place  knoweth  them  no  more.  So  it  is  in 
politics  :  where  the  people  is  most  closely  restrained,  there 
it  gives  the  greatest  shocks  to  peace  and  order  ;  there¬ 
fore  would  I  say  to  all  kings,  let  your  demagogues  lead 
crowds,  lest  they  lead  armies ;  let  them  bluster,  lest  they 
massacre ;  a  little  turbulence  is,  as  it  were,  the  rainbow  of 
the  state  ;  it  shows  indeed  that  there  is  a  passing  shower  ; 
but  it  is  a  pledge  that  there  shall  be  no  deluge.” 

“This  is  true,”  said  Mr.  Cowley;  “yet  these  admoni- 
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tions  are  not  less  needful  to  subjects  than  to  sover¬ 
eigns.” 

“  Surely,”  said  Mr.  Milton ;  “  and,  that  I  may  end  this 
long  debate  with  a  few  words  in  which  we  shall  both 
agree,  I  hold  that,  as  freedom  is  the  only  safeguard  of 
governments,  so  are  order  and  moderation  generally 
necessary  to  preserve  freedom.  Even  the  vainest  opin¬ 
ions  of  men  are  not  to  be  outraged  by  those  who  propose 
to  themselves  the  happiness  of  men  for  their  end,  and 
who  must  work  with  the  passions  of  men  for  their  means. 
The  blind  reverence  for  things  ancient  is  indeed  so  fool¬ 
ish  that  it  might  make  a  wise  man  laugh,  if  it  were  not 
also  sometimes  so  mischievous  that  it  would  rather  make 
a  good  man  weep.  Yet,  since  it  may  not  be  wholly  cured, 
it  must  be  discreetly  indulged ;  and  therefore  those  who 
would  amend  evil  laws  should  consider  rather  how  much 
it  may  be  safe  to  spare,  than  how  much  it  may  be  possible 
to  change.  Have  you  not  heard  that  men  who  have 
been  shut  up  for  many  years  in  dungeons  shrink  if  they 
see  the  light,  and  fall  down  if  their  irons  be  struck  off  ? 
And  so,  when  nations  have  long  been  in  the  house  of 
bondage,  the  chains  which  have  crippled  them  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  support  them,  the  darkness  which  hath  weakened 
their  sight  is  necessary  to  preserve  it.  Therefore  release 
them  not  too  rashly,  lest  they  curse  their  freedom  and 
pine  for  their  prison. 

“  I  think  indeed  that  the  renowned  Parliament,  of 
which  we  have  talked  so  much,  did  show,  until  it  became 
subject  to  the  soldiers,  a  singular  and  admirable  modera¬ 
tion,  in  such  times  scarcely  to  be  hoped,  and  most  worthy 
to  be  an  example  to  all  that  shall  come  after.  But  on 
this  argument  I  have  said  enough :  and  I  will  therefore 
only  pray  to  Almighty  God  that  those  who  shall,  in 
future  times,  stand  forth  in  defence  of  our  liberties,  as 
well  civil  as  religious,  may  adorn  the  good  cause  by 
mercy,  prudence,  and  soberness,  to  the  glory  of  his  name 
and  the  happiness  and  honor  of  the  English  people.” 
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And  so  ended  that  discourse ;  and  not  long  after  we 
were  set  on  shore  again  at  the  Temple  Gardens,  and  there 
parted  company ;  and  the  same  evening  I  took  notes  of 
what  had  been  said,  which  I  have  here  more  fully  set 
down,  from  regard  both  to  the  fame  of  the  men,  and  the 
importance  of  the  subject-matter. 


A  PROPHETIC  ACCOUNT  OF  A  GRAND  NA¬ 
TIONAL  EPIC  POEM,  TO  BE  ENTITLED 
THE  WELLIN GTONI AD,  AND  TO  BE  PUB¬ 
LISHED  A.  D.  2824 

Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine ,  November,  1824 

How  I  became  a  prophet  it  is  not  very  important  to 
the  reader  to  know.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  all  the  anxiety 
which,  under  similar  circumstances,  troubled  the  sensitive 
mind  of  Sidrophel !  and,  like  him,  am  eager  to  vindicate 
myself  from  the  suspicion  of  having  practised  forbidden 
arts,  or  held  intercourse  with  beings  of  another  world.  I 
solemnly  declare,  therefore,  that  I  never  saw  a  ghost,  like 
Lord  Lyttleton  ;  consulted  a  gypsy,  like  Josephine ;  or 
heard  my  name  pronounced  by  an  absent  person,  like  Dr. 
Johnson.  Though  it  is  now  almost  as  usual  for  gentlemen 
to  appear  at  the  moment  of  their  death  to  their  friends  as 
to  call  on  them  during  their  life,  none  of  my  acquaintance 
have  been  so  polite  as  to  pay  me  that  customary  atten¬ 
tion.  I  have  derived  my  knowledge  neither  from  the 
dead  nor  from  the  living;  neither  from  the  lines  of  a 
hand,  nor  from  the  grounds  of  a  teacup;  neither  from 
the  stars  of  the  firmament,  nor  from  the  fiends  of  the 
abyss.  I  have  never,  like  the  Wesley  family,  heard  “  that 
mighty  leading  angel,”  who  “drew  after  him  the  third 
part  of  heaven’s  sons,”  scratching  in  my  cupboard.  I 
have  never  been  enticed  to  sign  any  of  those  delusive 
bonds  which  have  been  the  ruin  of  so  many  poor  crea¬ 
tures  ;  and,  having  always  been  an  indifferent  horseman, 
I  have  been  careful  not  to  venture  myself  on  a  broom¬ 
stick. 

My  insight  into  futurity,  like  that  of  George  Fox  the 
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Quaker,  and  that  of  our  great  and  philosophic  poet,  Lord 
Byron,  is  derived  from  simple  presentiment.  This  is  a  far 
less  artificial  process  than  those  which  are  employed  by 
some  others.  Yet  my  predictions  will,  I  believe,  be  found 
more  correct  than  theirs,  or,  at  all  events,  as  Sir  Benja¬ 
min  Backbite  says  in  the  play,  “  more  circumstantial.” 

I  prophesy,  then,  that,  in  the  year  2824,  according  to 
our  present  reckoning,  a  grand  national  Epic  Poem, 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  Iliad,  the  -ZEneid,  or  the 
Jerusalem,  will  be  published  in  London. 

Men  naturally  take  an  interest  in  the  adventures  of 
every  eminent  writer.  I  will,  therefore,  gratify  the  laud¬ 
able  curiosity,  which,  on  this  occasion,  will  doubtless  be 
universal,  by  prefixing  to  my  account  of  the  poem  a  con¬ 
cise  memoir  of  the  poet. 

Richard  Quongti  will  be  born  at  Westminster  on  the 
first  of  July,  2786.  He  will  be  the  younger  son  of  the 
younger  branch  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  families 
in  England.  He  will  be  lineally  descended  from  Quongti, 
the  famous  Chinese  liberal,  who,  after  the  failure  of  the 
heroic  attempt  of  his  party  to  obtain  a  constitution  from 
the  Emperor  Fim  Fam,  will  take  refuge  in  England,  in 
the  twenty-third  century.  Here  his  descendants  will  ob¬ 
tain  considerable  note  ;  and  one  branch  of  the  family  will 
be  raised  to  the  peerage. 

Richard,  however,  though  destined  to  exalt  his  family 
to  distinction  far  nobler  than  any  which  wealth  or  titles 
can  bestow,  will  be  born  to  a  very  scanty  fortune.  He 
will  display  in  his  early  youth  such  striking  talents  as  will 
attract  the  notice  of  Viscount  Quongti,  his  third  cousin, 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Steam  Department.  At 
the  expense  of  this  eminent  nobleman,  he  will  be  sent  to 
prosecute  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Tombuctoo.  To 
that  illustrious  seat  of  the  Muses  all  the  ingenuous  youth 
of  every  country  will  then  be  attracted  by  the  high  scien¬ 
tific  character  of  Professor  Quasliaboo,  and  the  eminent 
literary  attainments  of  Professor  Kissey  Kickey.  In  spite 
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of  this  formidable  competition,  however,  Qnongti  will  ac¬ 
quire  the  highest  honors  in  every  department  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  will  obtain  the  esteem  of  his  associates  by  his 
amiable  and  unaffected  manners.  The  guardians  of  the 
young  Duke  of  Carrington,  premier  peer  of  England,  and 
the  last  remaining  scion  of  the  ancient  and  illustrious 
House  of  Smith,  will  be  desirous  to  secure  so  able  an  in¬ 
structor  for  their  ward.  With  the  Duke,  Quongti  will 
perform  the  grand  tour,  and  visit  the  polished  courts  of 
Sydney  and  Cape  Town.  After  prevailing  on  his  pupil, 
with  great  difficulty,  to  subdue  a  violent  and  imprudent 
passion  which  he  had  conceived  for  a  Hottentot  lady,  of 
great  beauty  and  accomplishments  indeed,  but  of  dubious 
character,  he  will  travel  with  him  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  But  that  tremendous  war  which  will  be  fatal  to 
American  liberty  will,  at  that  time,  be  raging  through  the 
whole  federation.  At  New  York  the  travellers  will  hear 
of  the  final  defeat  and  death  of  the  illustrious  champion 
of  freedom,  Jonathan  Higginbottom,  and  of  the  elevation 
of  Ebenezer  Hogsflesh  to  the  perpetual  Presidency.  They 
will  not  choose  to  proceed  in  a  journey  which  would  ex¬ 
pose  them  to  the  insults  of  that  brutal  soldiery,  whose 
cruelty  and  rapacity  will  have  devastated  Mexico  and  Co¬ 
lumbia,  and  now,  at  length,  enslaved  their  own  country. 

On  their  return  to  England,  A.  d.  2810,  the  death  of 
the  Duke  will  compel  his  preceptor  to  seek  for  a  subsist¬ 
ence  by  literary  labors.  His  fame  will  be  raised  by  many 
small  productions  of  considerable  merit ;  and  he  will  at 
last  obtain  a  permanent  place  in  the  highest  class  of  writ¬ 
ers  by  his  great  epic  poem. 

This  celebrated  work  will  become,  with  unexampled 
rapidity,  a  popular  favorite.  The  sale  will  be  so  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  author  that,  instead  of  going  about  the  dirty 
streets  on  his  velocipede,  he  will  be  enabled  to  set  up  his 
balloon. 

The  character  of  this  noble  poem  will  be  so  finely  and 
justly  given  in  the  Tombuctoo  Keview  for  April,  2825, 
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that  I  cannot  refrain  from  translating  the  passage.  The 
author  will  be  our  poet’s  old  preceptor,  Professor  Kissey 
Kickey :  — 

“  In  pathos,  in  splendor  of  language,  in  sweetness  of 
versification,  Mr.  Quongti  has  long  been  considered  as 
unrivalled.  In  his  exquisite  poem  on  the  Ornitliorynchus 
Paradoxus  all  these  qualities  are  displayed  in  their  great¬ 
est  perfection.  How  exquisitely  does  that  work  arrest 
and  embody  the  undefined  and  vague  shadows  which  flit 
over  an  imaginative  mind.  The  cold  worldling  may  not 
comprehend  it ;  but  it  will  find  a  response  in  the  bosom 
of  every  youthful  poet,  of  every  enthusiastic  lover,  who 
has  seen  an  Ornitliorynchus  Paradoxus  by  moonlight. 
But  we  were  yet  to  learn  that  he  possessed  the  compre¬ 
hension,  the  judgment,  and  the  fertility  of  mind  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  epic  poet. 

“  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  plot  more  perfect  than 
that  of  the  Wellingtoniad.  It  is  most  faithful  to  the 
manners  of  the  age  to  which  it  relates.  It  preserves  ex¬ 
actly  all  the  historical  circumstances,  and  interweaves 
them  most  artfully  with  all  the  speciosa  miracula  of  super¬ 
natural  agency.” 

Thus  far  the  learned  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the 
university  of  Tombuctoo.  I  fear  that  the  critics  of  our 
time  will  form  an  opinion,  diametrically  opposite  as  to 
these  very  points.  Some  will,  I  fear,  be  disgusted  by  the 
machinery,  which  is  derived  from  the  mythology  of  ancient 
Greece.  I  can  only  say  that,  in  the  twenty-ninth  century, 
that  machinery  will  be  universally  in  use  among  poets; 
and  that  Quongti  will  use  it  partly  in  conformity  with  the 
general  practice,  and  partly  from  a  veneration,  perhaps 
excessive,  for  the  great  remains  of  classical  antiquity, 
which  will  then,  as  now,  be  assiduously  read  by  every 
man  of  education  ;  though  Tom  Moore’s  songs  will  be 
forgotten,  and  only  three  copies  of  Lord  Byron’s  works 
will  exist :  one  in  the  possession  of  King  George  the 
Nineteenth,  one  in  the  Duke  of  Carrington’s  collection, 
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and  one  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum.  Finally, 
should  any  good  people  be  concerned  to  hear  that  Pagan 
fictions  will  so  long  retain  their  influence  over  literature, 
let  them  reflect  that,  as  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  says  in 
his  Proofs  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Sibylline  Verses,  read 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Literature, 
<k  at  all  events  a  Pagan  is  not  a  Papist.” 

Some  readers  of  the  present  day  may  think  that 
Quongti  is  by  no  means  entitled  to  the  compliments  which 
his  Negro  critic  pays  him  on  his  adherence  to  the  histor¬ 
ical  circumstances  of  the  time  in  which  he  has  chosen  his 
subject ;  that,  where  he  introduces  any  trait  of  our  man¬ 
ners,  it  is  in  the  wrong  place,  and  that  he  confounds  the 
customs  of  our  age  with  those  of  much  more  remote  peri¬ 
ods.  I  can  only  say  that  the  charge  is  infinitely  more 
applicable  to  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Tasso.  If,  therefore,  the 
reader  should  detect,  in  the  following  abstract  of  the  plot, 
any  little  deviation  from  strict  historical  accuracy,  let 
him  reflect  for  a  moment,  whether  Agamemnon  would 
not  have  found  as  much  to  censure  in  the  Iliad,  —  Dido 
in  the  iEneid,  —  or  Godfrey  in  the  Jerusalem.  Let  him 
not  suffer  his  opinions  to  depend  on  circumstances  which 
cannot  possibly  affect  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation.  If  it  be  impossible  for  a  single  man  to  kill 
hundreds  in  battle,  the  impossibility  is  not  diminished  by 
distance  of  time.  If  it  be  as  certain  that  Binaldo  never 
disenchanted  a  forest  in  Palestine  as  it  is  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  never  disenchanted  the  forest  of  Soignies,  can 
we,  as  rational  men,  tolerate  the  one  story  and  ridicule 
the  other  ?  Of  this,  at  least,  I  am  certain,  that  whatever 
excuse  we  have  for  admiring  the  plots  of  those  famous 
poems  our  children  will  have  for  extolling  that  of  the 
Wellingtoniad. 

I  shall  proceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  narrative.  The 
subject  is  The  Keign  of  the  Hundred  Days. 
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BOOK  I. 

The  poem  commences,  in  form,  with  a  solemn  proposi¬ 
tion  of  the  subject.  Then  the  muse  is  invoked  to  give 
the  poet  accurate  information  as  to  the  causes  of  so  terri¬ 
ble  a  commotion.  The  answer  to  this  question,  being,  it 
is  to  be  supposed,  the  joint  production  of  the  poet  and  the 
muse,  ascribes  the  event  to  circumstances  which  have 
hitherto  eluded  all  the  research  of  political  writers, 
namely,  the  influence  of  the  god  Mars,  who,  we  are  told, 
had  some  forty  years  before  usurped  the  conjugal  rights 
of  old  Carlo  Buonaparte,  and  given  birth  to  Napoleon. 
By  his  incitement  it  was  that  the  emperor  with  his  de¬ 
voted  companions  was  now  on  the  sea,  returning  to  his 
ancient  dominions.  The  gods  were  at  present,  fortunately 
for  the  adventurer,  feasting  with  the  Ethiopians,  whose 
entertainments,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  described 
by  Homer,  they  annually  attended,  with  the  same  sort  of 
condescending  gluttony  which  now  carries  the  cabinet  to 
Guildhall  on  the  ninth  of  November.  Neptune  was,  in 
consequence,  absent  and  unable  to  prevent  the  enemy  of 
his  favorite  island  from  crossing  his  element.  Boreas, 
however,  who  had  his  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Russian 
ocean,  and  who,  like  Thetis  in  the  Iliad,  was  not  of  suffi¬ 
cient  quality  to  have  an  invitation  to  Ethiopia,  resolves 
to  destroy  the  armament  which  brings  war  and  danger  to 
his  beloved  Alexander.  He  accordingly  raises  a  storm 
which  is  most  powerfully  described.  Napoleon  bewails 
the  inglorious  fate  for  which  he  seems  to  be  reserved. 
“  Oh !  thrice  happjq”  says  he,  “  those  who  were  frozen  to 
death  at  Krasnoi,  or  slaughtered  at  Leipzic.  Oh,  Kutu- 
soff,  bravest  of  the  Russians,  wherefore  was  I  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  fall  by  thy  victorious  sword?  ”  He  then  offers 
a  prayer  to  iEolus,  and  vows  to  him  a  sacrifice  of  a  black 
ram.  In  consequence,  the  god  recalls  his  turbulent  sub¬ 
ject  ;  the  sea  is  calmed  ;  and  the  ship  anchors  in  the  port 
of  Frejus.  Napoleon  and  Bertrand,  who  is  always  called 
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the  faithful  Bertrand,  land  to  explore  the  country ;  Mars 
meets  them  disguised  as  a  lancer  of  the  guard,  wearing 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  advises  them  to 
apply  for  necessaries  of  all  kinds  to  the  governor,  shows 
them  the  way,  and  disappears  with  a  strong  smell  of  gun¬ 
powder.  Napoleon  makes  a  pathetic  speech,  and  enters 
the  governor’s  house.  Here  he  sees  hanging  up  a  fine 
print  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  himself  in  the  foreground 
giving  his  orders.  This  puts  him  in  high  spirits ;  he 
advances  and  salutes  the  governor,  who  receives  him  most 
loyally,  gives  him  an  entertainment,  and,  according  to  the 
usage  of  all  epic  hosts,  insists  after  dinner  on  a  full  nar¬ 
ration  of  all  that  has  happened  to  him  since  the  battle  of 
Leipzic. 

BOOK  11. 

Napoleon  carries  his  narrative  from  the  battle  of  Leip¬ 
zic  to  his  abdication.  But,  as  we  shall  have  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  fighting  on  our  hands,  I  think  it  best  to  omit  the 
details. 

BOOK  III. 

Napoleon  describes  his  sojourn  at  Elba,  and  his  re¬ 
turn  ;  how  he  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  Sardinia, 
and  fought  with  the  harpies  there  ;  how  he  was  then  car¬ 
ried  southward  to  Sicily,  where  he  generously  took  on 
board  an  English  sailor,  whom  a  man-of-war  had  unhap¬ 
pily  left  there,  and  who  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
devoured  by  the  Cyclops  ;  how  he  landed  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  saw  the  Sibyl,  and  descended  to  Tartarus  ;  how  he 
held  a  long  and  pathetic  conversation  with  Poniatowski, 
whom  he  found  wandering  unburied  on  the  banks  of  Styx  ; 
how  he  swore  to  give  him  a  splendid  funeral ;  how  he  had 
also  an  affectionate  interview  with  Desaix ;  how  Moreau 
and  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  fled  at  the  sight  of  him.  He 
relates  that  he  then  reembarked,  and  met  with  nothing 
of  importance  till  the  commencement  of  the  storm  with 
which  the  poem  opens. 
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BOOK  IV. 

The  scene  changes  to  Paris.  Fame,  in  the  garb  of  an 
express,  brings  intelligence  of  the  landing  of  Napoleon. 
The  king  performs  a  sacrifice  :  but  the  entrails  are  unfa¬ 
vorable  ;  and  the  victim  is  without  a  heart.  He  prepares 
to  encounter  the  invader.  A  young  captain  of  the  guard, 
—  the  son  of  Marie  Antoinette  by  Apollo,  —  in  the  shape 
of  a  fiddler,  rushes  in  to  tell  him  that  Napoleon  is  ap¬ 
proaching  with  a  vast  army.  The  royal  forces  are  drawn 
out  for  battle.  Full  catalogues  are  given  of  the  regiments 
on  both  sides  ;  their  colonels,  lieutenant-colonels,  and  uni¬ 
form. 

BOOK  v. 

The  king  comes  forward  and  defies  Napoleon  to  single 
combat.  Napoleon  accepts  it.  Sacrifices  are  offered. 
The  ground  is  measured  by  Ney  and  Macdonald.  The 
combatants  advance.  Louis  snaps  his  pistol  in  vain. 
The  bullet  of  Napoleon,  on  the  contrary,  carries  off  the  tip 
of  the  king’s  ear.  Napoleon  then  rushes  on  him  sword  in 
hand.  But  Louis  snatches  up  a  stone,  such  as  ten  men 
of  those  degenerate  days  will  be  unable  to  move,  and 
hurls  it  at  his  antagonist.  Mars  averts  it.  Napoleon 
then  seizes  Louis,  and  is  about  to  strike  a  fatal  blow, 
when  Bacchus  intervenes,  like  Venus  in  the  third  book  of 
the  Iliad,  bears  off  the  king  in  a  thick  cloud,  and  seats 
him  in  an  hotel  at  Lille,  with  a  bottle  of  Maraschino  and 
a  basin  of  soup  before  him.  Both  armies  instantly  pro¬ 
claim  Napoleon  emperor. 

BOOK  VI. 

Neptune,  returned  from  his  Ethiopian  revels,  sees  with 
rage  the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  Europe.  He 
flies  to  the  cave  of  Alecto,  and  drags  out  the  fiend,  com¬ 
manding  her  to  excite  universal  hostility  against  Napo¬ 
leon.  The  Fury  repairs  to  Lord  Castlereagh;  and,  as, 
when  she  visited  Turnus,  she  assumed  the  form  of  an  old 
woman,  she  here  appears  in  the  kindred  shape  of  Mr. 
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Vansittart,  and  in  an  impassioned  address  exhorts  his 
lordship  to  war.  His  lordship,  like  Turnus,  treats  this  un¬ 
wonted  monitor  with  great  disrespect,  tells  him  that  he  is 
an  old  doting  fool,  and  advises  him  to  look  after  the  ways 
and  means,  and  leave  questions  of  peace  and  war  to  his 
betters.  The  Fury  then  displays  all  her  terrors.  The 
neat  powdered  hair  bristles  up  into  snakes ;  the  black 
stockings  appear  clotted  with  blood ;  and,  brandishing  a 
torch,  she  announces  her  name  and  mission.  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  seized  with  fury,  flies  instantly  to  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  recommends  war  with  a  torrent  of  eloquent  in¬ 
vective.  All  the  members  instantly  clamor  for  vengeance, 
seize  their  arms  which  are  hanging  round  the  walls  of  the 
House,  and  rush  forth  to  prepare  for  instant  hostilities. 

BOOK  VII. 

In  this  book  intelligence  arrives  at  London  of  the  flight 
of  the  Duchess  d’Angouleme  from  France.  It  is  stated 
that  this  heroine,  armed  from  head  to  foot,  defended  Bor¬ 
deaux  against  the  adherents  of  Napoleon,  and  that  she 
fought  hand  to  hand  with  Clausel,  and  beat  him  down 
with  an  enormous  stone.  Deserted  by  her  followers,  she 
at  last,  like  Turnus,  plunged,  armed  as  she  was,  into  the 
Garonne,  and  swam  to  an  English  ship  which  lay  off  the 
coast.  This  intelligence  yet  more  inflames  the  English 
to  war. 

A  yet  bolder  flight  than  any  which  has  been  mentioned 
follows.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  goes  to  take  leave  of 
the  duchess  ;  and  a  scene  passes  quite  equal  to  the  famous 
interview  of  Hector  and  Andromache.  Lord  Douro  is 
frightened  at  his  father’s  feather,  but  begs  for  his  epau¬ 
lette. 

BOOK  VIII. 

Neptune,  trembling  for  the  event  of  the  war,  implores 
Venus,  who,  as  the  offspring  of  his  element,  naturally  ven¬ 
erates  him,  to  procure  from  Vulcan  a  deadly  sword  and  a 
pair  of  unerring  pistols  for  the  Duke.  They  are  accord- 
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ingly  made,  and  superbly  decorated.  The  sheatli  of  the 
sword,  like  the  shield  of  Achilles,  is  carved,  in  exquisitely 
fine  miniature,  with  scenes  from  the  common  life  of  the 
period :  a  dance  at  Almack’s,  a  boxing  match  at  the 
Fives-court,  a  lord  mayor’s  procession,  and  a  man  hang¬ 
ing.  All  these  are  fully  and  elegantly  described.  The 
Duke  thus  armed  hastens  to  Brussels. 

BOOK  IX. 

The  Duke  is  received  at  Brussels  by  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  with  great  magnificence.  He  is  informed  of 
the  approach  of  the  armies  of  all  the  confederate  kings. 
The  poet,  however,  with  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
his  country,  completely  passes  over  the  exploits  of  the 
Austrians  in  Italy,  and  the  discussions  of  the  congress. 
England  and  France,  Wellington  and  Napoleon,  almost 
exclusively  occupy  his  attention.  Several  days  are  spent 
at  Brussels  in  revelry.  The  English  heroes  astonish  their 
allies  by  exhibiting  splendid  games,  similar  to  those  which 
draw  the  flower  of  the  British  aristocracy  to  Newmarket 
and  Moulsey  Hurst,  and  which  will  be  considered  by  our 
descendants  with  as  much  veneration  as  the  Olympian 
and  Isthmian  contests  by  classical  students  of  the  present 
time.  In  the  combat  of  the  cestus,  Shaw,  the  life-guards¬ 
man,  vanquishes  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  obtains  a  bull 
as  a  prize.  In  the  horse  race,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Lord  Uxbridge  ride  against  each  other  ;  the  Duke  is 
victorious,  and  is  rewarded  with  twelve  opera  girls.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  festivities,  a  splendid  dance  takes 
place,  at  which  all  the  heroes  attend. 

BOOK  x. 

Mars,  seeing  the  English  army  thus  inactive,  hastens 
to  rouse  Napoleon,  who,  conducted  by  Night  and  Silence, 
unexpectedly  attacks  the  Prussians.  The  slaughter  is 
immense.  Napoleon  kills  many  whose  histories  and  fam¬ 
ilies  are  happily  particularized.  He  slays  Herman,  the 
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craniologist,  who  dwelt  by  the  linden-shadowed  Elbe,  and 
measured  with  his  eye  the  skulls  of  all  who  walked 
through  the  streets  of  Berlin.  Alas !  his  own  skull  is 
now  cleft  by  the  Corsican  sword.  Four  pupils  of  the 
University  of  Jena  advance  together  to  encounter  the 
Emperor ;  at  four  blows  he  destroys  them  all.  Bliicher 
rushes  to  arrest  the  devastation  ;  Napoleon  strikes  him  to 
the  ground,  and  is  on  the  point  of  killing  him,  but 
Gneisenau,  Ziethen,  Biilow,  and  all  the  other  heroes  of 
the  Prussian  army,  gather  round  him,  and  bear  the  vener¬ 
able  chief  to  a  distance  from  the  field.  The  slaughter  is 
continued  till  night.  In  the  meantime  Neptune  has  dis¬ 
patched  Fame  to  bear  the  intelligence  to  the  Duke,  who 
is  dancing  at  Brussels.  The  whole  army  is  put  in  motion. 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick’s  horse  speaks  to  admonish  him 
of  his  danger,  but  in  vain. 

BOOK  XI. 

Picton,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  engage  Ney  at  Quatre  Bras.  Ney  kills  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  and  strips  him,  sending  his  belt  to  Napo¬ 
leon.  The  English  fall  back  on  W aterloo.  J upiter  calls 
a  council  of  the  gods,  and  commands  that  none  shall  in¬ 
terfere  on  either  side.  Mars  and  Neptune  make  very  elo¬ 
quent  speeches.  The  battle  of  Waterloo  commences.  Na¬ 
poleon  kills  Picton  and  Delaney.  Ney  engages  Ponsonby 
and  kills  him.  The  Prince  of  Orange  is  wounded  by 
Soult.  Lord  Uxbridge  flies  to  check  the  carnage.  He  is 
severely  wounded  by  Napoleon,  and  only  saved  by  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Lord  Hill.  In  the  meantime  the  Duke  makes 
a  tremendous  carnage  among  the  French.  He  encounters 
General  Duhesme  and  vanquishes  him,  but  spares  his  life. 
He  kills  Toubert,  who  kept  the  gaming  house  in  the  Pa¬ 
lais  Royal,  and  Maronet,  who  loved  to  spend  whole  nights 
in  drinking  champagne.  Clerval,  who  had  been  hooted 
from  the  stage,  and  had  then  become  a  captain  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  Guard,  wished  that  he  had  still  continued  to  face 
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tlie  more  harmless  enmity  of  the  Parisian  pit.  But  Lar- 
rey,  the  son  of  ^Esculapius,  whom  his  father  had  instructed 
in  all  the  secrets  of  his  art,  and  who  was  surgeon-general 
of  the  French  army,  embraced  the  knees  of  the  destroyer, 
and  conjured  him  not  to  give  death  to  one  whose  office  it 
was  to  give  life.  The  Duke  raised  him,  and  bade  him 
live. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  close.  Napoleon  rushes  to 
encounter  Wellington.  Both  armies  stand  in  mute  amaze. 
The  heroes  fire  their  pistols  ;  that  of  Napoleon  misses,  but 
that  of  Wellington,  formed  by  the  hand  of  Vulcan,  and 
primed  by  the  Cyclops,  wounds  the  Emperor  in  the  thigh. 
He  flies,  and  takes  refuge  among  his  troops.  The  flight 
becomes  promiscuous.  The  arrival  of  the  Prussians,  from 
a  motive  of  patriotism,  the  poet  completely  passes  over. 

BOOK  XII. 

Things  are  now  hastening  to  the  catastrophe.  Napo¬ 
leon  flies  to  London,  and,  seating  himself  on  the  hearth  of 
the  Regent,  embraces  the  household  gods,  and  conjures 
him,  by  the  venerable  age  of  George  the  Third,  and  by  the 
opening  perfections  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  to  spare 
him.  The  Prince  is  inclined  to  do  so ;  when,  looking  on 
his  breast,  he  sees  there  the  belt  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns¬ 
wick.  He  instantly  draws  his  sword,  and  is  about  to  stab 
the  destroyer  of  his  kinsman.  Piety  and  hospitality,  how¬ 
ever,  restrain  his  hand.  He  takes  a  middle  course,  and 
condemns  Napoleon  to  be  exposed  on  a  desert  island.  The 
King  of  France  reenters  Paris ;  and  the  poem  concludes. 
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[The  following  letters  have  been  selected  from  those  pre¬ 
served  in  Trevelyan’s  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay,1 
supplemented  by  others  printed  in  Selection  from  the  Corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  late  Macvey  Napier,  esq.,  and  Correspondence 
of  Henry  Taylor.  The  main  purpose  of  the  selection  is  to 
give  Macaulay’s  comments  on  his  writings  for  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  incidentally  to  illustrate  his  career  as  hinted  at  in 
his  letters  to  his  family  and  friends.  It  would,  besides,  be  an 
insufficient  exhibition  of  his  great  gifts  as  an  author  if  his  Com¬ 
plete  Writings  did  not  also  include  a  generous  example  of  his 
art  as  a  letter-writer.  The  editor  has  supplied  merely  such  con¬ 
necting  links  and  brief  notes  2  as  seem  to  be  required  to  keep 
the  reader  informed  of  the  successive  steps  in  Macaulay’s  career. 
Macaulay  was  born  October  25,  1800,  was  at  a  school  kept  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Preston  at  Little  Shelford,  near  Cambridge,  and  in 
1818  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  His  father  was 
Zachary  Macaulay,  a  strong  anti-slavery  man  of  the  school  of 
Wilberforce,  and  a  supporter  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the 
Church  of  England.] 

TO  ZACHARY  MACAULAY 

Shelford,  February  22d,  1813. 

My  dear  Papa,  —  As  this  is  a  whole  holiday,  I  can¬ 
not  find  a  better  time  for  answering  your  letter.  With 
respect  to  my  health,  I  am  very  well,  and  tolerably  cheer¬ 
ful,  as  Blundell,  the  best  and  most  clever  of  all  the 
scholars,  is  very  kind,  and  talks  to  me,  and  takes  my  part. 
He  is  quite  a  friend  of  Mr.  Preston’s.  The  other  boys, 
especially  Lyon,  a  Scotch  boy,  and  Wilberforce,  are  very 
good-natured,  and  we  might  have  gone  on  very  well  had 

1  By  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers. 

2  [  These  passages  and  notes  are  in  brackets.] 
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not  one - ,  a  Bristol  fellow,  come  here.  He  is  unani¬ 

mously  allowed  to  be  a  queer  fellow,  and  is  generally 
characterized  as  a  foolish  boy,  and  by  most  of  us  as  an 
ill-natured  one.  In  my  learning  I  do  Xenophon  every 
day,  and  twice  a  week  the  Odyssey,  in  which  I  am  classed 
with  Wilberforce,  whom  all  the  boys  allow  to  be  very 
clever,  very  droll,  and  very  impudent.  W e  do  Latin  verses 
twice  a  week,  and  I  have  not  yet  been  laughed  at,  as 
Wilberforce  is  the  only  one  who  hears  them,  being  in  my 
class.  We  are  exercised  also  once  a  week  in  English  com- 
position,  and  once  in  Latin  composition,  and  letters  of 
persons  renowned  in  history  to  each  other.  We  get  by 
heart  Greek  grammar  or  Virgil  every  evening.  As  for 
sermon-writing,  I  have  hitherto  got  off  with  credit,  and  I 
hope  I  shall  keep  up  my  reputation.  We  have  had  the 
first  meeting  of  our  debating  society  the  other  day,  when 
a  vote  of  censure  was  moved  for  upon  Wilberforce ;  but 
he,  getting  up,  said,  “  Mr.  President,  I  beg  to  second  the 
motion.”  By  this  means  he  escaped.  The  kindness 
which  Mr.  Preston  shows  me  is  very  great.  He  always 
assists  me  in  what  I  cannot  do,  and  takes  me  to  walk  out 
with  him  every  now  and  then.  My  room  is  a  delightful, 
snug  little  chamber,  which  nobody  can  enter,  as  there  is 
a  trick  about  opening  the  door.  I  sit  like  a  king,  with 
my  writing-desk  before  me  ;  for  (would  you  believe  it  ?) 
there  is  a  writing-desk  in  my  chest  of  drawers  ;  my  books 
on  one  side,  my  box  of  papers  on  the  other,  with  my 
armchair  and  my  candle ;  for  every  boy  has  a  candle¬ 
stick,  snuffers,  and  extinguisher  of  his  own.  Being 
pressed  for  room,  I  will  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  to¬ 
morrow,  and  ever  remain  your  affectionate  son, 

Thomas  B.  Macaulay. 

TO  MRS.  MACAULAY 

Shelford,  April  20th,  1813. 

My  dear  Mama,  —  Pursuant  to  my  promise,  I  resume 
my  pen  to  write  to  you  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  Since 
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I  wrote  to  you  yesterday,  I  have  enjoyed  myself  more 
than  I  have  ever  done  since  I  came  to  Shelford.  Mr. 
Hodson  called  about  twelve  o’clock  yesterday  morning 
with  a  pony  for  me,  and  took  me  with  him  to  Cambridge. 
How  surprised  and  delighted  was  I  to  learn  that  I  was  to 
take  a  bed  at  Queen’s  College  in  Dean  Milner’s  apart¬ 
ments  !  Wilberforce  arrived  soon  after,  and  I  spent  the 
day  very  agreeably,  the  dean  amusing  me  with  the  great¬ 
est  kindness.  I  slept  there,  and  came  home  on  horseback 
to-day  just  in  time  for  dinner.  The  dean  has  invited  me 
to  come  again,  and  Mr..  Preston  has  given  his  consent. 
The  books  which  I  am  at  present  employed  in  reading  to 
myself  are,  in  English,  Plutarch’s  Lives,  and  Milner’s 
Ecclesiastical  History ;  in  French,  Fenelon’s  Dialogues 
of  the  Dead.  I  shall  send  you  back  the  volumes  of 
Madame  de  Genlis’s  petits  romans  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  for  one  or  two  more 
of  them.  Everything  now  seems  to  feel  the  influence  of 
spring.  The  trees  are  all  out.  The  lilacs  are  in  bloom. 
The  days  are  long,  and  I  feel  that  I  should  be  happy  were 
it  not  that  I  want  home.  Even  yesterday,  when  I  felt 
more  real  satisfaction  than  I  have  done  for  almost  three 
months,  I  could  not  help  feeling  a  sort  of  uneasiness, 
which  indeed  I  have  always  felt  more  or  less  since  I  have 
been  here,  and  which  is  the  only  thing  that  hinders  me 
from  being  perfectly  happy.  This  day  two  months  will 
put  a  period  to  my  uneasiness. 

“  Fly  fast  the  hours,  and  dawn  th’  expected  morn.” 

Every  night  when  I  lie  down  I  reflect  that  another  day  is 
cut  off  from  the  tiresome  time  of  absence. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

f  ✓  * 

Thomas  B.  Macaulay. 

TO  ZACHARY  MACAULAY 

Shelford,  April  26th,  1813. 

My  dear  Papa,  —  Since  I  have  given  you  a  detail  of 
weekly  duties,  1  hope  you  will  be  pleased  to  be  informed 
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of  my  Sunday’s  occupations.  It  is  quite  a  day  of  rest 
here,  and  I  really  look  to  it  with  pleasure  through  the 
whole  of  the  week.  After  breakfast  we  learn  a  chapter 
in  the  Greek  Testament,  that  is,  with  the  aid  of  our  Bi¬ 
bles,  and  without  doing  it  with  a  dictionary,  like  other 
lessons.  We  then  go  to  church.  We  dine  almost  as  soon 
as  we  come  back,  and  we  are  left  to  ourselves  till  afternoon 
church.  During  this  time  I  employ  myself  in  reading, 
and  Mr.  Preston  lends  me  any  books  for  which  I  ask  him, 
so  that  I  am  nearly  as  well  off  in  this  respect  as  at  home, 
except  for  one  thing,  which,  though  J  believe  it  is  useful, 
is  not  very  pleasant  —  I  can  only  ask  for  one  book  at  a 
time,  and  cannot  touch  another  till  I  have  read  it  through. 
W e  then  go  to  church,  and  after  we  come  back  I  read  as 
before  till  teatime.  After  tea  we  write  out  the  sermon. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Preston  uses  all  imagin¬ 
able  means  to  make  us  forget  it,  for  he  gives  us  a  glass  of 
wine  each  on  Sunday,  and  on  Sunday  only,  the  very  day 
when  we  want  to  have  all  our  faculties  awake  ;  and  some 
do  literally  go  to  sleep  during  the  sermon,  and  look  rather 
silly  when  they  wake.  I,  however,  have  not  fallen  into 
this  disaster. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

Thomas  B.  Macaulay. 

TO  MRS.  MACAULAY 
Cambridge,  Wednesday.  (Postmark,  1818.) 

My  dear  Mother,  —  King,  I  am  absolutely  certain, 
would  take  no  more  pupils  on  any  account.  And,  even 
if  he  would,  he  has  numerous  applicants  with  prior  claims. 
He  has  already  six,  who  occupy  him  six  hours  in  the  day, 
and  is  likewise  lecturer  to  the  college.  It  would,  how¬ 
ever,  be  very  easy  to  obtain  an  excellent  tutor.  Lefevre 
and  Malkin  are  men  of  first-rate  mathematical  abilities, 
and  both  of  our  college.  I  can  scarcely  bear  to  write  on 
mathematics  or  mathematicians.  Oh,  for  words  to  express 
my  abomination  of  that  science,  if  a  name  sacred  to  the 
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useful  and  embellishing  arts  may  be  applied  to  the  per¬ 
ception  and  recollection  of  certain  properties  in  numbers 
and  figures !  Oh,  that  I  had  to  learn  astrology,  or  demon¬ 
ology,  or  school  divinity ;  oh,  that  I  were  to  pore  over 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  to  adjust  the  relation  of  Entity 
with  the  two  Predicaments,  so  that  I  were  exempted  from 
this  miserable  study  !  “  Discipline  ”  of  the  mind  !  Say 

rather  starvation,  confinement,  torture,  annihilation  !  But 
it  must  be.  I  feel  myself  becoming  a  personification  of 
algebra,  a  living  trigonometrical  canon,  a  walking  table 
of  logarithms.  All  my  perceptions  of  elegance  and  beauty 
gone,  or  at  least  going.  By  the  end  of  the  term  my  brain 
will  be  “  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit  after  a  voyage.” 
Oh,  to  change  Cam  for  Isis  !  But  such  is  my  destiny ; 
and  since  it  is  so,  be  the  pursuit  contemptible,  below  con¬ 
tempt,  or  disgusting  beyond  abhorrence,  I  shall  aim  at  no 
second  place.  But  three  years !  I  cannot  endure  the 
thought.  I  cannot  bear  to  contemplate  what  I  must  have 
to  undergo.  Farewell,  then,  Homer  and  Sophocles  and 
Cicero. 


“  Farewell,  happy  fields, 
Where  joy  forever  reigns  I  Hail,  horrors,  hail, 
Infernal  world !  ” 


How  does  it  proceed?  Milton’s  descriptions  have  been 
driven  out  of  my  head  by  such  elegant  expressions  as  the 
following :  — 


Cos.  x=l 


x 2  .  £C4 

1  •  2  ‘~1  -2  *  3  •  4 


*6 

1  •  2  •  3  •  4;5  *6 ' 


Tan.  a-\-b  = 


Tan.  a  -j-  Tan.  b 
1 — Tan.  a-|-Tan.  b 


My  classics  must  be  Woodhouse,  and  my  amusements 
summing  an  infinite  series.  Farewell;  and  tell  Selina 
and  Jane  to  be  thankful  that  it  is  not  a  necessary  part  of 
female  education  to  get  a  headache  daily  without  acquir¬ 
ing  one  practical  truth  or  beautiful  image  in  return. 
Again  and  with  affectionate  love  to  my  father,  farewell 
wishes  your  most  miserable  and  mathematical  son, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 
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TO  ZACHARY  MACAULAY 

Cambridge,  January  5th,  1820. 

My  dear  Father,  —  Nothing  that  gives  you  disquie¬ 
tude  can  give  me  amusement.  Otherwise  I  should  have 
been  excessively  diverted  by  the  dialogue  which  you  have 
reported  with  so  much  vivacity  ;  the  accusation ;  the  pre¬ 
dictions  ;  and  the  elegant  agnomen  of  “  the  novel-reader  ” 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  this  incognito.  I  went  in 

•  O 

some  amazement  to  Malden,  Romilly,  and  Barlow.  Their 
acquaintance  comprehends,  I  will  venture  to  say,  almost 
every  man  worth  knowing  in  the  university  in  every  field 
of  study.  They  had  never  heard  the  appellation  applied 
to  me  by  any  man.  Their  intimacy  with  me  would  of 
course  prevent  any  person  from  speaking  to  them  on  the 
subject  in  an  insulting  manner ;  for  it  is  not  usual  here, 
whatever  your  unknown  informant  may  do,  for  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  does  not  wish  to  be  kicked  downstairs  to  reply 
to  a  man  who  mentions  another  as  his  particular  friend, 
“  Do  you  mean  the  blackguard  or  the  novel-reader  ?  ” 
But  I  am  fully  convinced  that,  had  the  charge  prevailed  to 
any  extent,  it  must  have  reached  the  ears  of  one  of  those 
whom  I  interrogated.  At  all  events,  I  have  the  consola¬ 
tion  of  not  being  thought  a  novel-reader  by  three  or  four 
who  are  entitled  to  judge  upon  the  subject ;  and  whether 
their  opinion  be  of  equal-value  with  that  of  this  John-a- 
Nokes  against  whom  I  have  to  plead,  I  leave  you  to  decide. 

But  stronger  evidence,  it  seems,  is  behind.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  was  in  company  with  me.  Alas,  that  I  should 
never  have  found  out  how  accurate  an  observer  was  mea¬ 
suring  my  sentiments,  numbering  the  novels  which  I 
criticised,  and  speculating  on  the  probability  of  my  being 
plucked.  “  I  was  familiar  with  all  the  novels  whose 
names  he  had  ever  heard.”  •  If  so  frightful  an  accusation 
did  not  stun  me  at  once,  I  might  perhaps  hint  at  the 
possibility  that  this  was  to  be  attributed  almost  as  much 
to  the  narrowness  of  his  reading  on  this  subject  as  to 
the  extent  of  mine.  There  are  men  here  who  are  mere 
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mathematical  blocks,  who  plod  on  their  eight  hours  a  day 
to  the  honors  of  the  Senate  House ;  who  leave  the  groves 
which  witnessed  the  musings  of  Milton,  of  Bacon,  and 
of  Gray,  without  one  liberal  idea  or  elegant  image,  and 
carry  with  them  into  the  world  minds  contracted  by  un¬ 
mingled  attention  to  one  part  of  science,  and  memories 
stored  only  with  technicalities.  How  often  have  I  seen 
such  men  go  forth  into  society  for  people  to  stare  at 
them,  and  ask  each  other  how  it  comes  that  beings  so 
stupid  in  conversation,  so  uninformed  on  every  subject  of 
history,  of  letters,  and  of  taste,  could  gain  such  distinc¬ 
tion  at  Cambridge  I  It  is  in  such  circles,  which,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  I  hardly  know  but  by  report,  that  know¬ 
ledge  of  modern  literature  is  called  novel-reading :  a 
commodious  name,  invented  by  ignorance  and  applied  by 
envy,  in  the  same  manner  as  men  without  learning  call  a 
scholar  a  pedant,  and  men  without  principle  call  a  Chris¬ 
tian  a  Methodist.  To  me  the  attacks  of  such  men  are 
valuable  as  compliments.  The  man  whose  friend  tells 
him  that  he  is  known  to  be  extensively  acquainted  with 
elegant  literature  may  suspect  that  he  is  flattering  him  ; 
but  he  may  feel  real  and  secure  satisfaction  when  some 
Johnian  sneers  at  him  for  a  novel-reader. 

As  to  the  question  whether  or  not  I  am  wasting  time, 
I  shall  leave  that  for  time  to  answer.  I  cannot  afford  to 
sacrifice  a  day  every  week  in  defence  and  explanation  as 
to  my  habits  of  reading.  I  value,  most  deeply  value,  that 
solicitude  which  arises  from  your  affection  for  me  ;  but 
let  it  not  debar  me  from  justice  and  candor.  Believe  me 
ever,  my  dear  father, 

Your  most  affectionate  son,  T.  B.  M. 

TO  THE  SAME 

Cambridge,  July  26th,' 1822. 

My  dear  Father,  —  I  have  been  engaged  to  take 
two  pupils  for  nine  months  of  the  next  year.  They  are 
brothers  whose  father,  a  Mr.  Stoddart,  resides  at  Cam- 
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bridge.  I  am  to  give  them  an  hour  a  day  each,  and  am 
to  receive  a  hundred  guineas.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  be  able  even  in  this  degree  to  relieve  you  from  the 
burden  of  my  expenses  here.  I  begin  my  tutorial  labors 
to-morrow.  My  pupils  are  young,  one  being  fifteen  and 
the  other  thirteen  years  *  old ;  but  I  hear  excellent  ac¬ 
counts  of  their  proficiency,  and  I  intend  to  do  my  utmost 
for  them.  Farewell.  T.  B.  M. 

TO  THE  SAME 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  October  1st,  1824. 

My  dear  Father,  —  I  was  elected  Fellow  this  morning, 
shall  be  sworn  in  to-morrow,  and  hope  to  leave  Cambridge 
on  Tuesday  for  Rothley  Temple.1  The  examiners  speak 
highly  of  the  manner  in  which  I  acquitted  myself,  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  I  stood  first  of  the  candidates. 

I  need  not  say  how  much  I  am  delighted  by  my  suc¬ 
cess,  and  how  much  I  enjoy  the  thought  of  the  pleasure 
which  it  will  afford  to  you,  my  mother,  and  our  other 
friends.  Till  I  become  a  master  of  arts  next  July,  the 
pecuniary  emolument  which  I  shall  derive  will  not  bo 
great.  For  seven  years  from  that  time  it  will  make  me 
almost  an  independent  man. 

Malden  is  elected.  You  will  take  little  interest  in  the 
rest  of  our  Cambridge  successes  and  disappointments. 

Yours  most  affectionately,  T.  B.  M. 

[Macaulay  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  scarcely  made  it  a  se¬ 
rious  profession  ;  his  strongest  interests  were  politics  and  litera¬ 
ture,  and  with  his  friends  at  Cambridge  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  support  of  Knight’s  Quarterly  Magazine.] 

TO  ZACHARY  MACAULAY 

July  9th,  1823. 

My  dear  Father,  —  I  have  seen  the  two  last  letters 
which  you  have  sent  to  my  mother.  They  have  given  me 

1  [In  Leicestershire,  the  former  residence  of  Macaulay’s  aunt’s  husband, 
Thomas  Babington.] 


; 

j  i 
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deep  pain ;  but  pain  without  remorse.  I  am  conscious 
of  no  misconduct,  and  whatever  uneasiness  I  may  feel 
arises  solely  from  sympathy  for  your  distress. 

You  seem  to  imagine  that  the  book  is  edited,  or  princi¬ 
pally  written,  by  friends  of  mine.  I  thought  that  you 
had  been  aware  that  the  work  is  conducted  in  London, 
and  that  my  friends  and  myself  are  merely  contributors, 
and  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  contributors. 
The  manners  of  almost  all  of  my  acquaintances  are  so 
utterly  alien  from  coarseness,  and  their  morals  from  lib¬ 
ertinism,  that  I  feel  assured  that  no  objection  of  that 
nature  can  exist  to  their  writings.  As  to  my  own  con¬ 
tributions,  I  can  only  say  that  the  Roman  story  was  read 
to  my  mother  before  it  was  published,  and  would  have 
been  read  to  you  if  you  had  happened  to  be  at  home. 
Not  one  syllable  of  censure  was  uttered. 

The  essay  on  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  was 
read  to  you.  I  made  the  alterations  which  I  conceived 
that  you  desired,  and  submitted  them  afterward  to  my 
mother.  As  to  the  poetry  which  you  parallel  with  Lit¬ 
tle’s,  if  anything  vulgar  or  licentious  has  been  written  by 
myself,  I  am  willing  to  bear  the  consequences.  If  any¬ 
thing  of  that  cast  has  been  written  by  my  friends,  I  allow 
that  a  certain  degree  of  blame  attaches  to  me  for  having 
chosen  them  at  least  indiscreetly.  If,  however,  a  book¬ 
seller  of  whom  we  knew  nothing  has  coupled  improper 
productions  with  ours  in  a  work  over  which  we  had  no 
control,  I  cannot  plead  guilty  to  anything  more  than  mis¬ 
fortune  :  a  misfortune  in  which  some  of  the  most  rigidly 
moral  and  religious  men  of  my  acquaintance  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  present  instance. 

I  am  pleading  at  random  for  a  book  which  I  never 
saw.  I  am  defending  the  works  of  people  most  of  whose 
names  I  never  heard.  I  am  therefore  writing  under 
great  disadvantages.  I  write  also  in  great  haste.  I  am 
unable  even  to  read  over  what  I  have  written. 

Affectionately  yours,  T.  B.  M. 
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TO  THE  SAME 

Rothley  Temple,  October  7th,  1824. 

My  dear  Father,  —  As  to  Kniglit’s  magazine,  I 
really  do  not  think  that,  considering  the  oircumstances 
under  which  it  is  conducted,  it  can  be  much  censured. 
Every  magazine  must  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  mere 
ballast,  of  no  value  but  as  it  occupies  space.  The  general 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  work  will  stand  a  comparison,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  with  any  periodical  publication  not 
professedly  religious.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  nothing 
has  appeared  in  it,  at  least  since  the  first  number,  from 
the  pen  of  any  of  my  friends,  which  can  offend  the  most 
fastidious.  Knight  is  absolutely  in  our  hands,  and  most 
desirous  to  gratify  us  all,  and  me  in  particular.  When  I 
see  you  in  London  I  will  mention  to  you  a  piece  of  secret 
history 1  which  will  show  you  how  important  our  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  work  may  possibly  become. 

Yours  affectionately,  T.  B.  M. 

TO  THE  SAME 

York,  July  21st,  1826. 

My  dear  Father, —  The  other  day  as  I  was  chan¬ 
ging  my  neckcloth  which  my  wig  had  disfigured,  my  good 
landlady  knocked  at  the  door  of  my  bedroom,  and  told 
me  that  Mr.  Smith  wished  to  see  me,  and  was  in  my 
room  below.  Of  all  names  by  which  men  are  called, 
there  is  none  which  conveys  a  less  determinate  idea  to 
the  mind  than  that  of  Smith.  Was  he  on  the  circuit? 
For  I  do  not  know  half  the  names  of  my  companions. 
W as  he  a  special  messenger  from  London  ?  Was  he  a 
York  attorney  coming  to  be  preyed  upon,  or  a  beggar 
coming  to  prey  upon  me  ;  a  barber  to  solicit  the  dressing 
of  my  wig,  or  a  collector  for  the  Jews’  Society?  Down 
I  went,  and,  to  my  utter  amazement,  beheld  the  Smith  of 
Smiths,  Sydney  Smith,  alias  Peter  Plymley.  I  had  for- 

1  [The  commencement  of  his  connection  with  the  Edinburgh  Review.] 
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gotten  liis  very  existence  till  I  discerned  the  queer  con¬ 
trast  between  his  black  coat  and  his  snow-white  head, 
and  the  equally  curious  contrast  between  the  clerical 
amplitude  of  his  person  and  the  most  unclerical  wit,  whim, 
and  petulance  of  his  eye.  I  shook  hands  with  him  very 
heartily;  and  on  the  Catholic  question  we  immediately 
fell,  regretted  Evans,  triumphed  over  Lord  George  Ber- 
esford,  and  abused  the  bishops.  He  then  very  kindly 
urged  me  to  spend  the  time  between  the  close  of  the 
Assizes  and  the  commencement  of  the  Sessions  at  his 
house ;  and  was  so  hospitably  pressing  that  I  at  last 
agreed  to  go  thither  on  Saturday  afternoon.  He  is  to 
drive  me  over  again  into  York  on  Monday  morning.  I 
am  very  well  pleased  at  having  this  opportunity  of  be¬ 
coming  better  acquainted  with  a  man  who,  in  spite  of 
innumerable  affectations  and  oddities,  is  certainly  one 
of  the  wittiest  and  most  original  writers  of  our  times. 

Ever  yours  affectionately,  T.  B.  M. 

TO  THE  SAME 

Bradford,  July  26th,  1826. 

My  dear  Father,  —  On  Saturday  I  went  to  Sydney 
Smith’s.  His  parish  lies  three  or  four  miles  out  of  any 
frequented  road.  He  is,  however,  most  pleasantly  situ¬ 
ated.  “  Fifteen  years  ago,”  said  he  to  me,  as  I  alighted 
at  the  gate  of  his  shrubbery,  “  I  was  taken  up  in  Picca¬ 
dilly  and  set  down  here.  There  was  no  house,  and  no 
garden ;  nothing  but  a  bare  field.”  One  service  this 
eccentric  divine  has  certainly  rendered  to  the  Church,  — 
he  has  built  the  very  neatest,  most  commodious,  and 
most  appropriate  rectory  that  I  ever  saw.  All  its  deco¬ 
rations  are  in  a  peculiarly  clerical  style,  grave,  simple, 
and  Gothic.  The  bedchambers  are  excellent,  and  excel¬ 
lently  fitted  up ;  the  sitting-rooms  handsome ;  and  the 
grounds  sufficiently  pretty.  Tindal  and  Parke  (not  the 
judge,  of  course),  two  of  the  best  lawyers,  best  scholars, 
and  best  men  in  England,  were  there.  We  passed  an 
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extremely  pleasant  evening,  had  a  very  good  dinner,  and 
many  amusing  anecdotes. 

After  breakfast  the  next  morning,  I  walked  to  church 
with  Sydney  Smith.  The  edifice  is  not  at  all  in  keeping 
with  the  rectory.  It  is  a  miserable  little  hovel,  with  a 
wooden  belfry.  It  was,  however,  well  filled,  and  with 
decent  people,  who  seemed  to  take  very  much  to  their 
pastor.  I  understand  that  he  is  a  very  respectable  apo¬ 
thecary  ;  and  most  liberal  of  his  skill,  his  medicine,  his 
soup,  and  his  wine  among  the  sick.  He  preached  a  very 
queer  sermon  —  the  former  half  too  familiar,  and  the 
latter  half  too  florid,  but  not  without  some  ingenuity  of 
thought  and  expression. 

Sydney  Smith  brought  me  to  York  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  in  time  for  the  stagecoach  which  runs  to  Skipton.  AY e 
parted  with  many  assurances  of  good  will.  I  have  really 
taken  a  great  liking  to  him.  He  is  full  of  wit,  humor, 
and  shrewdness.  He  is  not  one  of  those  show-talkers 
who  reserve  all  their  good  things  for  special  occasions. 
It  seems  to  be  his  greatest  luxury  to  keep  his  wife  and 
daughters  laughing  for  two  or  three  hours  every  day. 
His  notions  of  law,  government,  and  trade  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  clear  and  just.  His  misfortune  is  to  have  chosen 
a  profession  at  once  above  him  and  below  him.  Zeal 
would  have  made  him  a  prodigy ;  formality  and  bigotry 
would  have  made  him  a  bishop ;  but  he  could  neither 
rise  to  the  duties  of  his  order,  nor  stoop  to  its  degrada¬ 
tions. 

He  praised  my  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
with  a  warmth  which  I  am  willing  to  believe  sincere,  be¬ 
cause  he  qualified  his  compliments  with  several  very  sen¬ 
sible  cautions.  My  great  danger,  he  said,  was  that  of 
taking  a  tone  of  too  much  asperity  and  contempt  in  con¬ 
troversy.  I  believe  that  he  is  right,  and  I  shall  try  to 
mend. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 


T.  B.  M. 
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TO  MRS.  MACAULAY 

Court  House,  Pomfret,  April  15th,  1828. 

My  dear  Mother,  —  I  address  this  epistle  to  you  as 
the  least  undeserving  of  a  very  undeserving  family.  You, 
I  think,  have  sent  me  one  letter  since  I  left  London.  I 
have  nothing  here  to  do  but  to  write  letters ;  and,  what 
is  not  very  often  the  case,  I  have  members  of  Parliament 
in  abundance  to  frank  them,  and  abundance  of  matter  to 
fill  them  with.  My  Edinburgh  expedition  has  given  me 
so  much  to  say  that,  unless  I  write  off  some  of  it  before  I 
come  home,  I  shall  talk  you  all  to  death,  and  be  voted 
a  bore  in  every  house  which  I  visit.  I  will  commence 
with  Jeffrey  himself.  I  had  almost  forgotten  his  person; 
and,  indeed,  I  should  not  wonder  if  even  now  I  were  to 
forget  it  again.  He  has  twenty  faces,  almost  as  unlike 
each  other  as  my  father’s  to  Mr.  Wilberforce’s,  and  infi¬ 
nitely  more  unlike  to  each  other  than  those  of  near  rela¬ 
tives  often  are ;  infinitely  more  unlike,  for  example,  than 
those  of  the  two  Grants.  When  absolutely  quiescent, 
reading  a  paper,  or  hearing  a  conversation  in  which  he 
takes  no  interest,  his  countenance  shows  no  indication 
whatever  of  intellectual  superiority  of  any  kind.  But  as 
soon  as  he  is  interested,  and  open  his  eyes  upon  you,  the 
change  is  like  magic.  There  is  a  flash  in  his  glance,  a 
violent  contortion  in  his  frown,  an  exquisite  humor  in  his 
sneer,  and  a  sweetness  and  brilliancy  in  his  smile,  beyond 
anything  that  ever  I  witnessed.  A  person  who  had 
seen  him  in  only  one  state  would  not  know  him  if  he  saw 
him  in  another.  For  he  has  not,  like  Brougham,  marked 
features  which  in  all  moods  of  mind  remain  unaltered. 
The  mere  outline  of  his  face  is  insignificant.  The  ex¬ 
pression  is  everything ;  and  such  power  and  variety  of 
expression  I  never  saw  in  any  human  countenance,  not 
even  in  that  of  the  most  celebrated  actors.  I  can  con¬ 
ceive  that  Garrick  may  have  been  like  him.  I  have  seen 
several  pictures  of  Garrick,  none  resembling  another,  and 
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I  have  heard  Hannah  More  speak  of  the  extraordinary 
variety  of  countenance  by  which  he  was  distinguished, 
and  of  the  unequalled  radiance  and  penetration  of  his 
eye.  The  voice  and  delivery  of  J eff rey  resemble  his  face. 
He  possesses  considerable  power  of  mimicry,  and  rarely 
tells  a  story  without  imitating  several  different  accents. 
His  familiar  tone,  his  declamatory  tone,  and  his  pathetic 
tone  are  quite  different  things.  Sometimes  Scotch  pre¬ 
dominates  in  his  pronunciation ;  sometimes  it  is  imper¬ 
ceptible.  Sometimes  his  utterance  is  snappish  and  quick 
to  the  last  degree ;  sometimes  it  is  remarkable  for  rotun¬ 
dity  and  mellowness.  I  can  easily  conceive  that  twro 
people  who  had  seen  him  on  different  days  might  dispute 
about  him  as  the  travellers  in  the  fable  disputed  about 
the  chameleon. 

In  one  thing,  as  far  as  I  observed,  he  is  always  the 
same ;  and  that  is  the  warmth  of  his  domestic  affections. 
Neither  Mr.  Wilberforce  nor  my  uncle  Babington  comes 
up  to  him  in  this  respect.  The  flow  of  his  kindness  is 
quite  inexhaustible.  Not  five  minutes  pass  without  some 
fond  expression  or  caressing  gesture  to  his  wife  or  his 
daughter.  He  has  fitted  up  a  study  for  himself ;  but  he 
never  goes  into  it.  Law  papers,  reviews,  whatever  he 
has  to  write,  he  writes  in  the  drawing-room  or  in  his  wife’s 
boudoir.  When  he  goes  to  other  parts  of  the  country  on 
a  retainer  he  takes  them  in  the  carriage  with  him.  I  do 
not  wonder  that  he  should  be  a  good  husband ;  for  his 
wife  is  a  very  amiable  woman.  But  I  was  surprised  to 
see  a  man  so  keen  and  sarcastic,  so  much  of  a  scoffer, 
pouring  himself  out  with  such  simplicity  and  tenderness 
in  all  sorts  of  affectionate  nonsense.  Through  our  whole 
journey  to  Perth  he  kept  up  a  sort  of  mock  quarrel  with 
his  daughter ;  attacked  her  about  novel-reading,  laughed 
her  into  a  pet,  kissed  her  out  of  it,  and  laughed  her  into 
it  again.  She  and  her  mother  absolutely  idolize  him, 
and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it. 

His  conversation  is  very  much  like  his  countenance  and 
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his  voice,  of  immense  variety ;  sometimes  plain  and  un¬ 
pretending  even  to  flatness ;  sometimes  whimsically  bril¬ 
liant  and  rhetorical  almost  beyond  the  license  of  private 
discourse.  He  has  many  interesting  anecdotes,  and  tells 
them  very  well.  He  is  a  shrewd  observer  ;  and  so  fastidi¬ 
ous  that  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  awe  in  which  many 
people  seem  to  stand  when  in  his  company.  Though  not 
altogether  free  from  affectation  himself,  he  has  a  peculiar 
loathing  for  it  in  other  people,  and  a  great  talent  for  dis¬ 
covering  and  exposing  it.  He  has  a  particular  contempt, 
in  which  I  most  heartily  concur  with  him,  for  the  fadaises 
of  bluestocking  literature,  for  the  mutual  flatteries  of 
coteries,  the  handing  about  of  vers  de  societe ,  the  albums, 
the  conversaziones,  and  all  the  other  nauseous  trickeries 
of  the  Sewards,  Hayleys,  and  Sothebys.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  he  has  escaped  •  the  opposite  extreme,  and  that 
he  is  not  a  little  too  desirious  to  appear  rather  a  man  of 
the  world,  an  active  lawyer,  or  an  easy,  careless  gentle¬ 
man,  than  a  distinguished  writer.  I  must  own  that  when 
Jeffrey  and  I  were  by  ourselves,  he  talked  much  and  very 
well  on  literary  topics.  His  kindness  and  hospitality  to 
me  were,  indeed,  beyond  description ;  and  his  wife  was  as 
pleasant  and  friendly  as  possible.  I  liked  everything  but 
the  hours.  W e  were  never  up  till  ten,  and  never  retired 
till  two  hours  at  least  after  midnight.  Jeffrey,  indeed, 
never  goes  to  bed  till  sleep  comes  on  him  overpoweringly, 
and  never  rises  till  forced  up  by  business  or  hunger.  He 
is  extremely  well  in  health  ;  so  that  I  could  not  help  sus¬ 
pecting  him  of  being  very  hypochondriac ;  for  all  his  late 
letters  to  me  have  been  filled  with  lamentations  about  his 
various  maladies.  His  wife  told  me,  when  I  congratulated 
her  on  his  recovery,  that  I  must  not  absolutely  rely  on  all 
his  accounts  of  his  own  diseases.  I  really  think  that  he 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  youngest-looking  man  of  fifty  that  I 
know,  at  least  when  he  is  animated. 

His  house  is  magnificent.  It  is  in  Moray  Place,  the 
newest  pile  of  buildings  in  the  town,  looking  out  to  the 
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Forth  on  one  side,  and  to  a  green  garden  on  the  other. 
It  is  really  equal  to  the  houses  in  Grosvenor  Square. 
Fine,  however,  as  is  the  new  quarter  of  Edinburgh,  I  de¬ 
cidedly  prefer  the  Old  Town.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in 
the  island.  You  have  been  there  ;  but  you  have  not  seen 
the  town :  and  no  lady  ever  sees  a  town.  It  is  only  by 
walking  on  foot  through  all  corners  at  all  hours  that  cities 
can  be  really  studied  to  good  purpose.  There  is  a  new 
pillar  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Melville  ;  very  elegant,  and 
very  much  better  than  the  man  deserved.  His  statue  is 
at  the  top,  with  a  wreath  on  the  head  very  like  a  night¬ 
cap  drawn  over  the  eyes.  It  is  impossible  to  look  at  it 
without  being  reminded  of  the  fate  which  the  original 
most  richly  merited.  But  my  letter  will  overflow  even 
the  ample  limits  of  a  frank,  if  I  do  not  conclude.  I  hope 
that  you  will  be  properly  penitent  for  neglecting  such  a 
correspondent  when  you  receive  so  long  a  dispatch  written 
amidst  the  bellowing  of  justices,  lawyers,  criers,  witnesses, 
prisoners,  and  prisoners’  wives  and  mothers. 

Ever  yours  affectionately,  T.  B.  M. 

[Macaulay  entered  the  House  of  Commons  early  in  1830, 
sitting  for  Caine  and  representing  the  Whig  interest  under 
Lord  Lansdowne.] 

TO  MACVEY  NAPIER,  ESQ.1 

50  Great  Ormond  Street,  London,  January  25th,  1830. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  send  off  by  the  mail  of  to-day  an 
article  on  Southey  —  too  long,  I  fear,  to  meet  your 
wishes,  but  as  short  as  I  could  make  it. 

There  were,  by  the  bye,  in  my  last  article  a  few  omis¬ 
sions  made,  of  no  great  consequence  in  themselves ;  the 
longest,  I  think,  a  paragraph  of  twelve  or  fourteen  lines. 
I  should  scarcely  have  thought  this  worth  mentioning,  as 
it  certainly  by  no  means  exceeds  the  limits  of  that  edito¬ 
rial  prerogative  which  I  most  willingly  recognize,  but  that 
the  omissions  seemed  to  me,  and  to  one  or  two  persons 
1  [Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.] 
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who  had  seen  the  article  in  its  original  state,  to  be  made 
on  a  principle  which,  however  sound  in  itself,  does  not, 
I  think,  apply  to  compositions  of  this  description.  The 
passages  omitted  were  the  most  pointed  and  ornamented 
sentences  in  the  review.  Now,  for  high  and  grave  works, 
a  history,  for  example,  or  a  system  of  political  or  moral 
philosophy,  Dr.  Johnson’s  rule  —  that  every  sentence 
which  the  writer  thinks  fine  ought  to  be  cut  out  —  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  But  periodical  works  like  ours,  which,  unless 
they  strike  at  the  first  reading  are  not  likely  to  strike  at 
all,  whose  whole  life  is  a  month  or  two,  may,  I  think,  be 
allowed  to  be  sometimes  even  viciously  florid.  Probably, 
in  estimating  the  real  value  of  any  tinsel  which  I  may  put 
upon  my  articles,  you  and  I  should  not  materially  differ. 
But  it  is  not  by  his  own  taste,  but  by  the  taste  of  the  fish, 
that  the  angler  is  determined  in  his  choice  of  bait. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  I  am  ascribing  to  system  what  is 
mere  accident.  Be  assured,  at  all  events,  that  what  I  have 
said  is  said  in  perfect  good  humor,  and  indicates  no  mu¬ 
tinous  disposition. 

The  Jews  are  about  to  petition  Parliament  for  relief 
from  the  absurd  restrictions  which  lie  on  them  —  the  last 
relic  of  the  old  system  of  intolerance.  I  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  by  some  of  them,  in  the  name  of  the  managers  of 
the  scheme,  to  write  for  them  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
I  would  gladly  further  a  cause  so  good,  and  you,  I  think, 
could  have  no  objection. 

Ever  yours  truly,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 


TO  THE  SAME 

Paris,1  September  lGth,  1830. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  have  just  received  your  letter,  and  I 
cannot  deny  that  I  am  much  vexed  at  what  has  happened. 

It  is  not  very  agreeable  to  find  that  I  have  thrown  away 
the  labor,  the  not  unsuccessful  labor,  as  I  thought,  of  a 

1  [Macaulay  was  passing  a  few  weeks  in  France,  partly  with  a  view  to  . 
becoming  acquainted  with  French  society  and  history.] 
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month,  particularly  as  I  have  not  many  months  of  perfect 
leisure.  This  would  not  have  happened  if  Brougham  had 
notified  his  intentions  to  you  earlier,  as  he  ought,  in  cour¬ 
tesy  to  you,  and  to  everybody  connected  with  the  Review, 
to  have  done.  He  mustrLave  known  that  this  French 
question  was  one  on  which  many  people  would  be  desirous 
to  write. 

I  ought  to  tell  you  that  I  had  scarcely  reached  Paris 
when  I  received  a  letter  containing  a  very  urgent  appli¬ 
cation  from  a  very  respectable  quarter.  I  was  desired  to 
write  a  sketch,  in  one  volume,  of  the  late  Revolution  here. 
Now,  I  really  hesitated  whether  I  should  not  make  my  ex¬ 
cuses  to  you,  and  accept  this  proposal ;  not  on  account  of 
the  pecuniary  terms,  for  about  these  I  have  never  much 
troubled  myself,  but  because  I  should  have  had  ampler 
space  for  this  noble  subject  than  the  Review  would  have 
afforded.  I  thought,  however,  that  this  would  not  be  a 
fair  or  friendly  course  toward  you.  I  accordingly  told 
the  applicants  that  I  had  promised  you  an  article,  and 
that  I  could  not  well  write  twice  in  one  month  on  the 
same  subject  without  repeating  myself.  I  therefore  de¬ 
clined,  and  recommended  a  person  whom  I  thought  quite 
capable  of  producing  an  attractive  book  on  these  events. 
To  that  person  my  correspondent  has  probably  applied. 
At  all  events,  I  cannot  revive  the  negotiation.  I  cannot 
hawk  my  rejected  articles  up  and  down  Paternoster  Row. 

I  am,  therefore,  a  good  deal  vexed  at  this  affair  ;  but  I 
am  not  at  all  surprised  at  it.  I  see  all  the  difficulties  of 
your  situation.  Indeed  I  have  long  foreseen  them.  I 
always  knew  that  in  every  association,  literary  or  polit¬ 
ical,  Brougham  would  wish  to  domineer.  I  knew,  also, 
that  no  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  could,  without 
risking  the  ruin  of  the  publication,  resolutely  oppose  the 
demands  of  a  man  so  able  and  powerful.  It  was  because 
I  was  certain  that  he  would  exact  submissions  which  I  am 
not  disposed  to  make  that  I  wished  last  year  to  give  up 
writing  for  the  Review.  I  had  long  been  meditating  a 
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retreat.  I  thought  J effrey’s  abdication  a  favorable  time 
for  effecting  it ;  not,  as  I  hope  you  are  well  assured,  from 
any  unkind  feeling  toward  you,  but  because  I  knew  that, 
under  any  editor,  mishaps  such  as  that  which  has  now  oc¬ 
curred  would  be  constantly  taking  place.  I  remember 
that  I  predicted  to  Jeffrey  what  has  now  come  to  pass 
almost  to  the  letter. 

My  expectations  have  been  exactly  realized.  The  pre¬ 
sent  constitution  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  is  this  :  that 
at  whatever  time  Brougham  may  be  pleased  to  notify  his 
intention  of  writing  on  any  subject,  all  previous  engage¬ 
ments  are  to  be  considered  as  annulled  by  that  notifica¬ 
tion.  His  language  translated  into  plain  English  is  this : 
“  I  must  write  about  this  French  Revolution,  and  I  will 
write  about  it.  If  you  have  told  Macaulay  to  do  it,  you 
may  tell  him  to  let  it  alone.  If  he  has  written  an  article, 
he  may  throw  it  behind  the  grate.  He  would  not  himself 
have  the  assurance  to  compare  his  own  claims  with  mine. 
I  am  a  man  who  acts  a  prominent  part  in  the  world  :  he 
is  nobody.  If  he  must  be  reviewing,  there  is  my  speech 
about  the  West  Indies.  Set  him  to  write  a  puff  on  that. 
What  have  people  like  him  to  do,  except  to  eulogize  people 
like  me  ?  ”  No  man  likes  to  be  reminded  of  his  inferi¬ 
ority  in  such  a  way,  and  there  are  some  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  this  case  which  render  the  admonition  more 
unpleasant  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  I  know  that 
Brougham  dislikes  me ;  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  he  feels  great  pleasure  in  taking  this  subject 
out  of  my  hands,  and  at  having  made  me  understand,  as 
I  do  most  clearly  understand,  how  far  my  services  are 
rated  below  his.  I  do  not  blame  you  in  the  least.  I  do 
not  see  how  you  could  have  acted  otherwise.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  make  any  efforts  or 
sacrifices  for  a  Review  which  lies  under  an  intolerable 
dictation.  Whatever  my  writings  may  be  worth,  it  is  not 
for  want  of  strong  solicitations  and  tempting  offers  from 
other  quarters  that  I  have  continued  to  send  them  to  the 
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Edinburgh  Review.  I  adhered  to  the  connection  solely 
because  I  took  pride  and  pleasure  in  it.  It  has  now  be¬ 
come  a  source  of  humiliation  and  mortification. 

I  again  repeat,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  do  not  blame  you  in 
the  least.  This,  however,  only  makes  matters  worse.  If 
you  had  used  me  ill,  I  might  complain,  and  might  hope  to 
be  better  treated  another  time.  Unhappily,  you  are  in  a 
situation  in  which  it  is  proper  for  you  to  do  what  it  would 
be  improper  in  me  to  endure.  What  has  happened  now 
may  happen  next  quarter,  and  must  happen  before  long, 
unless  I  altogether  refrain  from  writing  for  the  Review. 
I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  I  feel  what  has 
passed  too  strongly  to  be  inclined  to  expose  myself  to  a 
recurrence  of  the  same  vexations. 

Yours  most  truly,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

TO  ZACHARY  MACAULAY 

Paris,  September  2Gth. 

My  dear  Father,  —  This  news1  has  broken  my  heart. 
I  am  fit  neither  to  go  nor  to  stay.  I  can  do  nothing  but 
sit  in  my  room,  and  think  of  poor  dear  Jane’s  kindness 
and  affection.  When  I  am  calmer,  I  will  let  you  know 
my  intentions.  There  will  be  neither  use  nor  pleasure  in 
remaining  here.  My  present  purpose,  as  far  as  I  can 
form  one,  is  to  set  off  in  two  or  three  days  for  England, 
and  in  the  meantime  to  see  nobody,  if  I  can  help  it,  but 
Dumont,  who  has  been  very  kind  to  me.  Love  to  all  — 
to  all  who  are  left  me  to  love.  We  must  love  each  other 
better.  T.  B.  M. 


TO  MACVEY  NAPIER 

London,  October  16th,  1830. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  find  that  my 
letter  gave  you  pain.  The  precise  expressions  which  I 
used  I  cannot  remember.  I  certainly  wrote  in  haste  and 
warmth.  Yet  I  must  have  expressed  myself  very  ill,  if  I 

1  [The  death  of  his  sister  Jane.] 
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led  you  to  think  that,  even  in  the  first  moment  of  irrita¬ 
tion,  I  felt  any  personal  resentment  towards  you,  or  that 
I  considered  my  secession  from  the  Review  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  —  to  use  your  own  phrase.  I  considered  it  as  a 
measure,  not  of  punishment,  but  of  precaution.  If  the 
whole  question  has  been  between  you  and  me,  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  kindness  and  regret  which  you  employed  would 
have  much  more  than  satisfied  me.  But  there  was  an¬ 
other  person  concerned  —  the  person  of  all  persons  on 
earth  to  whose  dictation  I  feel  least  inclined  to  stoop. 
Your  intentions  towards  me,  I  know,  are  perfectly  kind 
and  fair.  I  have  no  such  confidence  with  respect  to  his.  I 
would  sacrifice  much  to  your  convenience.  But  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  my  whole  heart  and  soul  rise  up  against  the 
thought  of  sacrificing  anything  to  his  love  of  domination. 

My  reason  for  thinking  that,  in  the  present  case, 
Brougham  was  exercising  an  unjustifiable  dictation  was 
a  very  simple  one.  The  transaction  was,  as  you  say,  and 
as  I  could  not  but  feel,  one  which  required  very  special 
circumstances  to  justify  it.  Now,  I  could  see  no  special 
circumstance  except  Brougham’s  will  and  pleasure.  Nor 
do  I  yet  see  any.  I  have  been  a  very  anxious  observer 
of  French  politics.  I  have  talked  with  very  intelligent 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel ;  and  I  solemnly  de¬ 
clare  to  you  that  I  am  utterly  unable  to  imagine  how  it 
can  be  a  matter  of  necessity,  or  of  pressing  expediency, 
that  a  Whig  manifesto  about  the  late  Revolution  should 
appear  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  Of  course  it  is 
desirable  that  just  views  of  so  important  an  event  should 
be  entertained  throughout  the  country ;  but  nobody,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  expects  that  any  propositions  directly  relating  to  the 
changes  in  France  will  be  brought  forward  during  the 
next  Session  by  any  party.  Brougham  chose,  however, 
to  persist  in  his  demand.  That  circumstance,  I  think, 
and  always  thought,  fully  justified  you.  His  talents  are 
not,  I  think,  displayed  to  most  advantage  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review.  But  his  withdrawing,  and  his  direct  hos- 
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tility,  which  would  assuredly  follow  his  withdrawing, 
might  do  immense  injury.  Without  disputing  whether 
his  articles  are  better  than  mine,  I  am  sure  that  his  seces¬ 
sion  would  do  you  more  harm  than  mine.  These  consid¬ 
erations  seemed  to  me  to  exculpate  you  completely. 
What  it  might  be  advisable  for  me  to  do  was,  as  I  think 
you  must  allow,  a  very  different  question.  I  never 
doubted  that  your  intentions  towards  me  were  perfectly 
friendly,  but  I  thought  that  you  would  find  it  impossible 
to  carry  them  into  effect.  The  difficulties  of  your  situa¬ 
tion  justified,  as  I  could  not  deny,  your  proceedings  with 
regard  to  me.  But  they  also,  I  thought,  justified  my  se¬ 
cession.  I  have  no  right  to  expect  that  you  or  any  editor 
will  risk  the  ruin  of  a  Review  in  order  to  spare  me  a  little 
mortification.  But  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  keep  as 
much  as  I  can  out  of  all  connection  with  a  Review  which 
can  be  saved  from  ruin  only  by  measures  mortifying  to 
me. 

Perhaps  I  have  said  more  about  the  past  than  is  proper 
in  a  letter  of  reconciliation.  But  reconciliation  is  scarcely 
the  word.  For  there  has  been  no  interruption  of  personal 
kindness  and  esteem ;  and  I  really  wished  to  explain 
clearly  the  principle  on  which  I  have  acted.  As  for  the 
future,  I  require  no  pledge.  When  any  such  case  as  that 
which  has  now  occurred  shall  present  itself,  act  as  you 
think  best  for  the  Review.  If  you  decide  against  me,  I 
shall  not,  I  assure  you,  think  myself  ill  used,  at  least  by 
you.  I  shall  attribute  whatever  may  happen  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  difficulty  of  your  situation.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  must  not  think  hardly  of  me  if  I  should  then  put  into 
execution  the  purpose  which  I  at  present  relinquish,  —  if 
I  should,  without  the  least  anger  towards  you,  and  with 
real  regret  for  any  inconvenience  which  you  may  sustain, 
withdraw  from  a  connection  which,  I  sincerely  assure  you, 
has  never,  as  far  as  you  are  personally  concerned,  given 
me  anything  but  pleasure. 

And  now,  my  dear  sir,  let  us  finally  dismiss  this  unplea- 
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sant  topic.  Yet  I  should  wish  for  a  few  lines  from  you 
to  say  that  the  conduct  which,  without  the  least  unkind  or 
suspicious  feeling  towards  you,  and  purely,  as  I  intended, 
in  self-defence,  I  have  adopted  on  this  occasion  has  not 
diminished  that  personal  regard  which  I  flattered  myself 
that  you  felt  for  me,  and  which  will,  I  hope,  be  proof  against 
any  of  the  occurrences  which  may  disturb  our  literary 
connection. 

A  day  or  two  after  I  had  written  to  you  from  Paris,  I 
heard  again  from  Dr.  Lardner,  who  mentioned  his  appli¬ 
cation  to  you.  The  rest  need  no  longer  be  a  secret.  I 
have  agreed  to  write  an  account  of  the  political  changes 
of  France  since  the  Restoration,  and  of  this  late  Revolu¬ 
tion,  for  his  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.  I  hoped  to  have  fin¬ 
ished  this  task  by  Christmas.  My  article  on  the  Italian 
Poets  must  be  postponed  till  the  Spring.  But  I  can  eas¬ 
ily  find  time  for  a  short  paper  in  the  Winter  Number. 
The  Jews  have  been  urging  me  to  say  something  about 
their  claims  ;  and  I  really  think  that  the  question  might 
be  discussed,  both  on  general  and  on  particular  grounds, 
in  a  very  attractive  manner.  What  do  you  think  of  this 
plan  ?  Believe  me  ever,  yours  most  truly, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 


TO  THE  SAME 

London,  February  12th,  1831. 

My  dear  Napier,  —  People  here  think  that  I  have 
answered  Sadler  completely  —  at  least  those  who  have 
spoken  to  me  on  the  subject  think  so :  and  if  no  fault  in 
the  arithmetic  can  be  discovered,  I  do  not  see  how  any 
doubt  can  exist  on  the  matter.  Empson  tells  me  that 
Maltlius  is  well  pleased,  which  is  a  good  sign.  As  to 
Blackwood’s  trash,  I  could  not  get  through  it.  It  bore 
the  same  relation  to  Sadler’s  pamphlet  that  a  bad  hash 
bears  to  a  bad  joint.  It  is  too  much,  after  being  nause¬ 
ated  with  such  an  odious  dish,  to  have  it  served  up  again 
in  such  a  rifacimento.  As  far  as  I  looked  at  it,  I  saw 
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nothing  original,  —  nothing  that  was  not  in  Sadler’s 
pamphlet.  Is  it  possible  that  such  stuff  can  be  Wil¬ 
son’s? 

I  shall  not,  I  fear,  be  able  to  do  much  for  the  next 
number.  But  I  will  try  to  do  something.  I  do  not  like 
to  review  Moore  —  in  the  first  place  because  I  am  no 
great  admirer  of  his  hero ;  and  in  the  next  place,  because 
the  topic  is  a  little  hackneyed.  I  cannot  imagine  from 
what  quarter  you  can  have  heard  that  I  thought  of  re¬ 
viewing  Lardner’s  Cyclopaedia.  I  do  not  remember  that 
anybody  ever  mentioned  it  to  me.  Lardner,  I  recollect, 
spoke  to  me  warmly  of  Herschel’s  treatise  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  it  were  well 
reviewed.  But  I  never  dreamed  that  he  could  mean  to 
propose  it  to  me,  who  knows  nothing  about  Natural  Phi¬ 
losophy.  It  is,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  a  very  able  per¬ 
formance  ;  but  I  am  a  mere  child  in  such  matters.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  I  were  to  write  an  article  on  Reform,  after  the 
Ministers  have  developed  their  plan.  Jeffrey,  I  under¬ 
stand,  has  drawn  the  Scotch  Bill.  But  he  is,  as  in  duty 
bound,  as  close  as  Lord  Burleigh  himself.  I  think  he 
must  succeed.  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  fail.  Yet  he  is 
nervous  ;  and  I  am,  I  own,  a  little  nervous  for  him.  I 
see  that  the  Age  charges  me  with  the  article  on  England 
and  France.  I  do  not  wish  to  pry  into  secrets ;  but  I 
think  that  it  is  Bulwer’s  from  internal  evidence.  Gold- 
smidt  told  me  that  the  Jews  want  to  print  my  article  as 
a  separate  pamphlet.  I  told  him  that,  if  the  publishers 
had  no  objection,  I  had  none.  But  I  declined  interfer¬ 
ing  in  the  matter.  I  think  his  solicitude  quite  superflu¬ 
ous.  The  Jews  cannot,  I  imagine,  be  kept  out  of  Par¬ 
liament  longer.  Ever  yours  truly, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 
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TO  THOMAS  FLOWER  ELLIS  * 

London,  March  30th,  1831. 

Dear  Ellis,  —  I  have  little  news  for  you,  except  what 
you  will  learn  from  the  papers  as  well  as  from  me.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Reform  Bill  must  pass,  either  in  this  or  in 
another  Parliament.  The  majority  of  one  does  not  appear 
to  me,  as  it  does  to  you,  by  any  means  inauspicious.  We 
should  perhaps  have  had  a  better  plea  for  a  dissolution  if 
the  majority  had  been  the  other  way.  But  surely  a  dis¬ 
solution  under  such  circumstances  would  have  been  a  most 
alarming  thing.  If  there  should  be  a  dissolution  now, 
there  will  not  be  that  ferocity  in  the  public  mind  which 
there  would  have  been  if  the  House  of  Commons  had  re¬ 
fused  to  entertain  the  bill  at  all.  I  confess  that,  till  we 
had  a  majority,  I  was  half  inclined  to  tremble  at  the 
storm  which  we  had  raised.  At  present  I  think  that  we 
are  absolutely  certain  of  victory,  and  of  victory  without 
commotion. 

Such  a  scene  as  the  division  of  last  Tuesday  I  never 
saw,  and  never  expect  to  see  again.  If  I  should  live  fifty 
years,  the  impression  of  it  will  be  as  fresh  and  sharp  in 
my  mind  as  if  it  had  just  taken  place.  It  was  like  see¬ 
ing  Caesar  stabbed  in  the  Senate  House,  or  seeing  Oliver 
taking  the  mace  from  the  table ;  a  sight  to  be  seen  only 
once,  and  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  crowd  overflowed 
the  House  in  every  part.  When  the  strangers  were  cleared 
out,  and  the  doors  locked,  we  had  six  hundred  and  eight 
members  present  —  more  by  fifty-five  than  ever  were  in  a 
division  before.  The  ayes  and  noes  were  like  two  volleys 
of  cannon  from  opposite  sides  of  a  field  of  battle.  When 
the  opposition  went  out  into  the  lobby,1 2  an  operation  which 
took  up  twenty  minutes  or  more,  we  spread  ourselves  over 

1  [A  lawyer,  who  became  a  lifelong  friend.] 

2  “  The  practice  in  the  Commons,  until  1836,  was  to  send  one  party  forth 
into  the  lobby,  the  other  remaining  in  the  House.”  (Sir  T.  Erskine 
May’s  Parliamentary  Practice.) 
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the  benches  on  both  sides  of  the  House  ;  for  there  were 
many  of  us  who  had  not  been  able  to  find  a  seat  during 
the  evening.  When  the  doors  were  shut  we  began  to 
speculate  on  our  numbers.  Everybody  was  desponding. 
“  We  have  lost  it.  We  are  only  two  hundred  and  eighty 
at  most.  I  do  not  think  we  are  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
They  are  three  hundred.  Alderman  Thompson  has 
counted  them.  He  says  they  are  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine.”  This  was  the  talk  on  our  benches.  I  wonder  that 
men  who  have  been  long  in  Parliament  do  not  acquire  a 
better  coup  (Toeil  for  numbers.  The  House,  when  only 
the  ayes  were  in  it,  looked  to  me  a  very  fair  House  — 
much  fuller  than  it  generally  is  even  on  debates  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest.  I  had  no  hope,  however,  of  three  hun¬ 
dred.  As  the  tellers  passed  along  our  lowest  row  on  the 
left-hand  side  the  interest  was  insupportable  —  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-one  —  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  —  we 
were  all  standing  up  and  stretching  forward,  telling  with 
the  tellers.  At  three  hundred  there  was  a  short  cry  of  joy 
—  at  three  hundred  and  two  another  —  suppressed,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  moment ;  for  we  did  not  yet  know  what  the  hostile 
force  might  be.  We  knew,  however,  that  we  could  not 
be  severely  beaten.  The  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  in 
they  came.  Each  of  them,  as  he  entered,  brought  some 
different  report  of  their  numbers.  It  must  have  been  im¬ 
possible,  as  you  may  conceive,  in  the  lobby,  crowded  as 
they  were,  to  form  any  exact  estimate.  First  we  heard 
that  they  were  three  hundred  and  three ;  then  that  num¬ 
ber  rose  to  three  hundred  and  ten  ;  then  went  down  to 
three  hundred  and  seven.  Alexander  Barry  told  me  that 
he  had  counted,  and  that  they  were  three  hundred  and 
four.  We  were  all  breathless  with  anxiety,  when  Charles 
Wood,  who  stood  near  the  door,  jumped  up  on  a  bench 
and  cried  out,  “  They  are  only  three  hundred  and  one !  ” 
We  set  up  a  shout  that  you  might  have  heard  to  Charing 
Cross,  waving  our  hats,  stamping  against  the  floor,  and 
clapping  our  hands.  The  tellers  scarcely  got  through  the 
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crowd ;  for  the  House  was  thronged  up  to  the  table,  and 
all  the  floor  was  fluctuating  with  heads  like  the  pit  of  a 
theatre.  But  you  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop  as  Dun- 
cannon  read  the  numbers.  Then  again  the  shouts  broke 
out,  and  many  of  us  shed  tears.  I  could  scarcely  refrain. 
And  the  jaw  of  Peel  fell ;  and  the  face  of  Twiss  was  as 
the  face  of  a  damned  soul ;  and  Herries  looked  like  Judas 
taking  his  necktie  off  for  the  last  operation.  We  shook 
hands,  and  clapped  each  other  on  the  back,  and  went  out 
laughing,  crying,  and  huzzaing  into  the  lobby.  And  no 
sooner  were  the  outer  doors  opened  than  another  shout 
answered  that  within  the  House.  All  the  passages  and 
the  stairs  into  the  waiting-rooms  were  thronged  by  people 
who  had  waited  till  four  in  the  morning  to  know  the 
issue.  We  passed  through  a  narrow  lane  between  two 
thick  masses  of  them ;  and  all  the  way  down  they  were 
shouting  and  waving  their  hats,  till  we  got  into  the  open 
air.  I  called  a  cabriolet,  and  the  first  thing  the  driver 
asked  was,  “  Is  the  bill  carried  ?  ”  “  Yes,  by  one.” 

“  Thank  God  for  it,  sir !  ”  And  away  I  rode  to  Gray’s 
Inn  —  and  so  ended  a  scene  which  will  probably  never  be 
equalled  till  the  reformed  Parliament  wants  reforming ; 
and  that  I  hope  will  not  be  till  the  days  of  our  grandchil¬ 
dren,  —  till  that  truly  orthodox  and  apostolical  person, 
Dr.  Francis  Ellis,  is  an  archbishop  of  eighty. 

As  for  me,  I  am  for  the  present  a  sort  of  lion.  My 
speech  has  set  me  in  the  front  rank,  if  I  can  keep  there  ; 
and  it  has  not  been  my  luck  hitherto  to  lose  ground  when 
I  have  once  got  it.  Sheil  and  I  are  on  very  civil  terms. 
He  talks  largely  concerning  Demosthenes  and  Burke.  He 
made,  I  must  say,  an  excellent  speech ;  too  florid  and 
queer,  but  decidedly  successful. 

Why  did  not  Price  speak?  If  he  was  afraid,  it  was 
not  without  reason  ;  for  a  more  terrible  audience  there  is 
not  in  the  world.  .  I  wish  that  Praed  had  known  to  whom 
he  was  speaking.  But,  with  all  his  talent,  he  has  no  tact, 
and  he  has  fared  accordingly.  Tierney  used  to  say  that 
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he  never  rose  in  the  House ,  without  feeling  his  knees 
tremble  under  him  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  no  man  who  has 
not  some  of  that  feeling  will  ever  succeed  there. 

Ever  yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

TO  HANNAH  MORE  MACAULAY 

London,  May  30th,  1831. 

Well,  my  dear,  I  have  been  to  Holland  House.  I 
took  a  glass  coach,  and  arrived,  through  a  fine  avenue  of 
elms,  at  the  great  entrance  toward  seven  o’clock.  The 
house  is  delightful  —  the  very  perfection  of  the  old  Eliza¬ 
bethan  style  —  a  considerable  number  of  very  large  and 
very  comfortable  rooms,  rich  with  antique  carving  and 
gilding,  but  carpeted  and  furnished  with  all  the  skill  of 
the  best  modern  upholsterers.  The  library  is  a  very  long 
room  —  as  long,  I  should  think,  as  the  gallery  at  Rothley 
Temple  —  with  little  cabinets  for  study  branching  out  of 
it,  warmly  and  snugly  fitted  up,  and  looking  out  on  very 
beautiful  grounds.  The  collection  of  books  is  not,  like 
Lord  Spencer’s,  curious  ;  but  it  contains  almost  everything 
that  one  ever  wished  to  read.  I  found  nobody  there 
when  I  arrived  but  Lord  Russell,  the  son  of  the  Marquess 
of  Tavistock.  We  are  old  House  of  Commons  friends; 
so  we  had  some  very  pleasant  talk,  and  in  a  little  while 
in  came  Allen,  who  is  warden  of  Dulwich  College,  and 
who  lives  almost  entirely  at  Holland  House.  He  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  man  of  vast  information  and  great  conversational 
powers.  Some  other  gentlemen  dropped  in,  and  we 
chatted  till  Lady  Holland  made  her  appearance.  Lord 
Holland  dined  by  himself  on  account  of  his  gout.  We  * 
sat  down  to  dinner  in  a  fine  long  room,  the  wainscot  of 
which  is  rich  with  gilded  coronets,  roses,  and  portcullises. 
There  were  Lord  Albemarle,  Lord  Alvanley,  Lord  Rus¬ 
sell,  Lord  Mahon  —  a  violent  Tory,  but  a  very  agreeable 
companion  and  a  very  good  scholar.  There  was  Cradock, 
a  fine  fellow,  who  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  aid-de- 
camp  in  1815,  and  some  other  people  whose  names  I  did 
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not  catch.  What,  however,  is  more  to  the  purpose,  there 
was  a  most  excellent  dinner.  I  have  always  heard  that 
Holland  House  is  famous  for  its  good  cheer,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  reputation  is  not  unmerited.  After  dinner 
Lord  Holland  was  wheeled  in  and  placed  very  near  me. 
He  was  extremely  amusing  and  good-natured. 

In  the  drawing-room  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Lady  Hol¬ 
land  about  the  antiquities  of  the  house,  and  about  the 
purity  of  the  English  language,  wherein  she  thinks  her¬ 
self  a  critic.  I  happened,  in  speaking  about  the  Reform 
Bill,  to  say  that  I  wished  that  it  had  been  possible  to 
form  a  few  commercial  constituencies,  if  the  word  con¬ 
stituency  were  admissible.  “  I  am  glad  you  put  that  in,” 
said  her  ladyship.  “  I  was  just  going  to  give  it  you.  It 
is  an  odious  word.  Then  there  is  talented ,  and  influen¬ 
tial ,  and  gentlemanly.  I  never  could  break  Sheridan  of 
gentlemanly ,  though  he  allowed  it  to  be  wrong.”  We 
talked  about  the  word  talents  and  its  history.  I  said 
that  it  had  first  appeared  in  theological  writing,  that  it 
was  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  parable  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  and  that  it  had  gradually  passed  from  the  vocab¬ 
ulary  of  divinity  into  common  use.  I  challenged  her  to 
find  it  in  any  classical  writer  on  general  subjects  before 
the  Restoration,  or  even  before  the  year  1700.  I  believe 
that  I  might  safely  have  gone  down  later.  She  seemed 
surprised  by  this  theory,  never  having,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge,  heard  of  the  parable  of  the  talents.  I  did  not  tell 
her,  though  I  might  have  done  so,  that  a  person  who  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  a  critic  in  the  delicacies  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  ought  to  have  the  Bible  at  his  fingers’  ends. 

She  is  certainly  a  woman  of  considerable  talents  and 
great  literary  acquirements.  To  me  she  was  excessively 
gracious ;  yet  there  is  a  haughtiness  in  her  courtesy 
which,  even  after  all  that  I  had  heard  of  her,  surprised 
me.  The  centurion  did  not  keep  his  soldiers  in  better 
order  than  she  keeps  her  guests.  It  is  to  one  “  Go,”  and 
he  goeth;  and  to  another  “Do  this,”  and  it  is  done. 
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“  Ring  the  bell,  Mr.  Macaulay.”  “  Lay  down  that  screen, 
Lord  Russell;  you  will  spoil  it."  “Mr.  Allen,  take  a 
candle  and  show  Mr.  Cradock  the  picture  of  Bonaparte.” 
Lord  Holland  is,  on  the  other  hand,  all  kindness,  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  vivacity.  He  talked  very  well  both  on  poli¬ 
tics  and  on  literature.  He  asked  me  in  a  very  friendly 
manner  about  my  father’s  health,  and  begged  to  be  re¬ 
membered  to  him. 

When  my  coach  came,  Lady  Holland  made  me  pro¬ 
mise  that  I  would  on  the  first  fine  morning  walk  out  to 
breakfast  with  them  and  see  the  grounds ;  and,  after 
drinking  a  glass  of  very  good  iced  lemonade,  I  took  my 
leave,  much  amused  and  pleased.  The  house  certainly 
deserves  its  reputation  for  pleasantness,  and  her  ladyship 
used  me,  I  believe,  as  well  as  it  is  her  way  to  use  any¬ 
body.  Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 


TO  THE  SAME 

London,  June  1st,  1831. 

My  dear  Sister,  —  My  last  letter  was  a  dull  one. 
I  mean  this  to  be  very  amusing.  My  last  was  about 
Basinghall  Street,  attorneys,  and  bankrupts.  But  for 
this  —  take  it  dramatically  in  the  German  style. 

Fine  morning.  Scene ,  the  great  entrance  of  Holland  House. 

Enter  Macaulay  and  Two  Footmen  in  livery. 

First  Footman.  Sir,  may  I  venture  to  demand  your  name  ? 

Macaulay.  Macaulay,  and  thereto  I  add  M.  P. 

And  that  addition,  even  in  these  proud  halls, 

May  well  insure  the  hearer  some  respect. 

Second  Footman.  And  art  thou  come  to  breakfast  with  our  lord  ? 
Macaulay.  I  am ;  for  so  his  hospitable  will, 

And  hers  —  the  peerless  dame  ye  serve  —  hath  hade. 

First  Footman.  Ascend  the  stair,  and  thou  above  shalt  find, 

On  snow-white  linen  spread,  the  luscious  meal. 

( Exit  Macaulay  upstairs.) 

In  plain  English  prose,  I  went  this  morning  to  breakfast 
at  Holland  House.  The  day  was  fine,  and  I  arrived  at 
twenty  minutes  after  ten.  After  I  had  lounged  a  short 
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time  in  tlie  dining-room,  I  heard  a  gruff,  good-natured 
voice  asking,  “  Where  is  Mr.  Macaulay  ?  Where  have 
you  put  him?”  and  in  his  armchair  Lord  Holland  was 
wheeled  in.  He  took  me  round  the  apartments,  he  rid¬ 
ing,  and  I  walking.  He  gave  me  the  history  of  the  most 
remarkable  portraits  in  the  library,  where  there  is,  by 
the  bye,  one  of  the  few  bad  pieces  of  Lawrence  that  I 
have  seen — a  head  of  Charles  James  Fox,  an  ignomini¬ 
ous  failure.  Lord  Holland  said  that  it  was  the  worst 
ever  painted  of  so  eminent  a  man  by  so  eminent  an 
artist.  There  is  a  very  fine  head  of  Machiavelli,  and 
another  of  Earl  Grey,  a  very  different  sort  of  man. 

I  observed  a  portrait  of  Lady  Holland,  painted  some 
thirty  years  ago.  I  could  have  cried  to  see  the  change. 

She  must  have  been  a  most  beautiful  woman.  She  still 
looks,  however,  as  if  she  had  been  handsome,  and  shows 
in  one  respect  great  taste  and  sense :  she  does  not  rouge 
at  all,  and  her  costume  is  not  youthful,  so  that  she  looks 

as  well  in  the  morning  as  in  the  evening.  W e  came  back  ' 

to  the  dining-room.  Our  breakfast  party  consisted  of 
my  lord  and  lady,  myself,  Lord  Russell,  and  Luttrell. 

You  must  have  heard  of  Luttrell.  I  met  him  once  at 
Rogers’s ;  and  I  have  seen  him,  I  think,  in  other  places. 

He  is  a  famous  wit  —  the  most  popular,  I  think,  of  all 
the  professed  wits  —  a  man  who  has  lived  in  the  highest 
circles,  a  scholar,  and  no  contemptible  poet.  He  wrote 
a  little  volume  of  verse  entitled  Advice  to  Julia — not 
first-rate,  but  neat,  lively,  piquant,  and  showing  the  most 
consummate  knowledge  of  fashionable  life. 

W e  breakfasted  on  very  good  coffee,  and  very  good  tea, 
and  very  good  eggs,  butter  kept  in  the  midst  of  ice,  and 
hot  rolls.  Lady  Holland  told  us  her  dreams ;  how  she 
had  dreamed  that  a  mad  dog  bit  her  foot,  and  how  she 
set  off  to  Brodie,  and  lost  her  way  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane, 
and  could  not  find.  him.  She  hoped,  she  said,  the  dream 
would  not  come  true.  I  said  that  I  had  had  a  dream 
which  admitted  of  no  such  hope,  for  I  had  dreamed  that 
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I  heard  Pollock  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
speech  was  very  long,  and  that  he  was  coughed  down. 
This  dream  of  mine  diverted  them  much. 

After  breakfast  Lady  Holland  offered  to  conduct  me 
to  her  own  drawing-room,  or,  rather,  commanded  my  at¬ 
tendance.  A  very  beautiful  room  it  is,  opening  on  a 
terrace,  and  wainscoted  with  miniature  paintings  inter¬ 
esting  from  their  merit,  and  interesting  from  their  history. 
Among  them  I  remarked  a  great  many  —  thirty  I  should 
think  —  which  even  I,  who  am  no  great  connoisseur,  saw 
at  once  could  come  from  no  hand  but  Stothard’s.  They 
were  all  on  subjects  from  Lord  Byron’s  poems.  “  Yes,” 
said  she ;  “  poor  Lord  Byron  sent  them  to  me  a  short 

time  before  the  separation.  I  sent  them  back,  and  told 
him  that,  if  he  gave  them  away,  he  ought  to  give  them  to 
Lady  Byron.  But  he  said  that  he  would  not,  and  that  if 
I  did  not  take  them  the  bailiffs  would,  and  that  they 
would  be  lost  in  the  wreck.”  Her  ladyship  then  honored 
me  so  far  as  to  conduct  me  through  her  dressing-room 
into  the  great  family  bedchamber  to  show  me  a  very  fine 
picture,  by  Reynolds,  of  Fox,  when  a  boy,  bird’s-nesting. 
She  then  consigned  me  to  Luttrell,  asking  him  to  show 
me  the  grounds. 

Through  the  grounds  we  went,  and  very  pretty  I 
thought  them.  In  the  Dutch  garden  is  a  fine  bronze  bust 
of  Napoleon,  which  Lord  Holland  put  up  in  1817,  while 
Napoleon  was  a  prisoner  at  St.  Helena.  The  inscription 
was  selected  by  his  lordship,  and  is  remarkably  happy. 
It  is  from  Homer’s  Odyssey.  I  will  translate  it,  as 
well  as  I  can  extempore,  into  a  measure  which  gives  a 
better  idea  of  Homer’s  manner  than  Pope’s  singsong 
couplet. 

“  For  not,  be  sure,  within  the  grave 
Is  hicl  that  prince,  the  wise,  the  brave  ; 

But  in  an  islet’s  narrow  bound, 

With  the  great  ocean  roaring  round, 

The  captive  of  a  foeman  base, 

He  pines  to  view  his  native  place.” 
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There  is  a  seat  near  the  spot  which  is  called  Rogers’s  seat. 
The  poet  loves,  it  seems,  to  sit  there.  A  very  elegant 
inscription  by  Lord  Holland  is  placed  over  it :  — 

“  Here  Rogers  sat ;  and  here  forever  dwell 
With  me  those  pleasures  which  he  sung  so  well.” 

Very  neat  and  condensed,  I  think.  Another  inscrip¬ 
tion  by  Luttrell  hangs  there.  Lnttrell  adjured  me  with 
mock  pathos  to  spare  his  blushes ;  but  I  am  author 
enough  to  know  what  the  blushes  of  authors  mean.  So  I 
read  the  lines,  and  very  pretty  and  polished  they  were,  but 
too  many  to  be  remembered  from  one  reading. 

Having  gone  round  the  grounds,  I  took  my  leave,  very 
much  pleased  with  the  place.  Lord  Holland  is  ex¬ 
tremely  kind.  But  that  is  of  course ;  for  he  is  kindness 
itself.  Her  ladyship  too,  which  is  by  no  means  of  course, 
is  all  graciousness  and  civility.  But,  for  all  this,  I  would 
much  rather  be  quietly  walking  with  you  :  and  the  great 
use  of  going  to  these  fine  places  is  to  learn  how  happy  it 
is  possible  to  be  without  them.  Indeed,  I  care  so  little 
for  them  that  I  certainly  should  not  have  gone  to-day, 
but  that  I  thought  that  I  should  be  able  to  find  materials 
for  a  letter  which  you  might  like. 

Farewell.  T.  B.  Macaulay. 


TO  THE  SAME 

London,  June  29th,  1831. 

My  dear  Sister,  —  We  are  not  yet  in  the  full  tide  of 
parliamentary  business.  Next  week  the  debates  will  be 
warm  and  long.  I  should  not  wonder  if  we  had  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  five  nights.  I  shall  probably  take  a  part  in  it. 

I  have  breakfasted  again  with  Rogers.  The  party  was 
a  remarkable  one,  —  Lord  John  Russell,  Tom  Moore,  Tom 
Campbell,  and  Luttrell.  We  were  all  very  lively.  An 
odd  incident  took  place  after  breakfast,  while  we  were 
standing  at  the  window  and  looking  into  the  Green  Park. 
Somebody  was  talking  about  diners-out.  “  Aye,”  said 
Campbell  — 

“‘Ye  diners-out  from  whom  we  guard  our  spoons.’  ” 
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Tom  Moore  asked  where  the  line  was.  “  Don’t  you 
know  ?  ”  said  Campbell.  “  Not  I,”  said  Moore.  “  Surely,” 
said  Campbell,  “  it  is  your  own.”  “  I  never  saw  it 
in  my  life,”  said  Moore.  “  It  is  in  one  of  your  best 
things  in  the  Times,”  said  Campbell.  Moore  denied  it. 
Hereupon  I  put  in  my  claim,  and  told  them  that  it  was 
mine.  Do  you  remember  it  ?  It  is  in  some  lines  called 
the  Political  Georgies,  which  I  sent  to  the  Times  about 
three  years  ago.  They  made  me  repeat  the  lines,  and 
were  vociferous  in  praise  of  them.  Tom  Moore  then 
said,  oddly  enough,  “  There  is  another  poem  in  the  Times 
that  I  should  like  to  know  the  author  of,  A  Parson’s 
Account  of  his  Journey  to  the  Cambridge  Election.”  I 
laid  claim  to  that  also.  “That  is  curious,”  said  Moore. 
“  I  begged  Barnes  to  tell  me  who  wrote  it.  He  said  that 
he  had  received  it  from  Cambridge,  and  touched  it  up 
himself,  and  pretended  that  all  the  best  strokes  were  his. 
I  believed  that  he  was  lying,  because  I  never  knew  him  to 
make  a  good  joke  in  his  life.  And  now  the  murder  is 
out.”  They  asked  me  whether  I  had  put  anything  else 
in  the  Times.  Nothing,  I  said,  except  the  Sortes  Vir- 
gilianae,  which  Lord  John  remembered  well.  I  never 
mentioned  the  Cambridge  J ourney  or  the  Georgies  to  any 
but  my  own  family ;  and  I  was  therefore,  as  you  may 
conceive,  not  a  little  flattered  to  hear  in  one  day  Moore 
praising  one  of  them,  and  Campbell  praising  the  other. 

I  find  that  my  article  on  Byron  is  very  popular,  one 
among  a  thousand  proofs  of  the  bad  taste  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  I  am  to  review  Croker’s  edition  of  Bozzy.  It  is 
wretchedly  ill  done.  The  notes  are  poorly  written  and 
shamefully  inaccurate.  There  is,  however,  much  curious 
information  in  it.  The  whole  of  The  Tour  to  the  Heb¬ 
rides  is  incorporated  with  The  Life.  So  are  most  of 
Mrs.  Thrale’s  anecdotes,  and  much  of  Sir  John  Hawkins’s 
lumbering  book.  The  whole  makes  five  large  volumes. 
There  is  a  most  laughable  sketch  of  Bozzy,  taken  by  Sir 
T.  Lawrence,  when  young.  I  never  saw  a  character  so 
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thoroughly  hit  off.  I  intend  the  hook  for  you  when  I  have 
finished  my  criticism  on  it.  You  are,  nextrto  myself,  the 
best-read  Boswellite  that  I  know.  The  lady  whom  John¬ 
son  abused  for  flattering  him  1  was  certainly,  according 
to  Croker,  Hannah  More.  Another  ill-natured  sentence 
about  a  Bath  lady  2  whom  Johnson  called  “  empty-headed  ” 
is  also  applied  to  your  godmother.  Ever  yours, 

T.  B.  M. 


TO  THE  SAME 

London,  September  9th,  1831. 

My  dear  Sister,  —  I  scarcely  know  where  to  begin,  or 
where  to  end,  my  story  of  the  magnificence  3  of  yesterday. 
No  pageant  can  be  conceived  more  splendid.  The  news¬ 
papers  will  happily  save  me  the  trouble  of  relating  minute 
particulars.  I  will  therefore  give  you  an  account  of  my 
own  proceedings,  and  mention  what  struck  me  most.  I 
rose  at  six.  The  cannon  awaked  me  :  and,  as  soon  as  I 
got  up,  I  heard  the  bells  pealing  on  every  side  from  all 
the  steeples  in  London.  I  put  on  my  court-dress,  and 
looked  a  perfect  Lovelace  in  it.  At  seven  the  glass  coach 
which  I  had  ordered  for  myself  and  some  of  my  friends 
came  to  the  door.  I  called  in  Hill  Street  for  William 
Marshall,  M.  P.  for  Beverley,  and  in  Cork  Street  for 
Strutt,  the  member  for  Derby,  and  Hawkins,  the  member 
for  Tavistock.  Our  party  being  complete,  we  drove 
through  crowds  of  people  and  ranks  of  horse-guards  in 
cuirasses  and  helmets  to  Westminster  Hall,  which  we 
reached  as  the  clock  struck  eight. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  crowded,  and  the  whole 
assembly  was  in  uniform.  After  prayers  we  went  out  in 
order  by  lot,  the  Speaker  going  last.  My  county,  Wilt¬ 
shire,  was  among  the  first  drawn ;  so  I  got  an  excellent 

1  See  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  April  15,  1778. 

2  “  He  would  not  allow  me  to  praise  a  lady  then  at  Bath,  observing,  ‘  She 
does  not  gain  upon  me,  sir  ;  I  think  her  empty-headed.’  ” 

3  [The  crowning  of  William  the  Fourth.] 
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place  in  the  Abbey,  next  to  Lord  Mahon,  who  is  a  very 
great  favorite  of  mine,  and  a  very  amusing  companion, 
though  a  bitter  Tory. 

Our  gallery  was  immediately  over  the  great  altar.  The 
whole  vast  avenue  of  lofty  pillars  was  directly  in  front  of 
us.  At  eleven  the  guns  fired,  the  organ  struck  up,  and 
the  procession  entered.  I  never  saw  so  magnificent  a 
scene.  All  down  that  immense  vista  of  gloomy  arches 
there  was  one  blaze  of  scarlet  and  gold.  First  came  her¬ 
alds  in  coats  stiff  with  embroidered  lions,  unicorns,  and 
harps  ;  then  nobles  bearing  the  regalia,  with  pages  in  rich 
dresses  carrying  their  coronets  on  cushions ;  then  the  dean 
and  prebendaries  of  Westminster  in  copes  of  cloth  of 
gold ;  then  a  crowd  of  beautiful  girls  and  women,  or  at 
least  of  girls  and  women  who  at  a  distance  looked  alto¬ 
gether  beautiful,  attending  on  the  queen.  Her  train  of 
purple  velvet  and  ermine  was  borne  by  six  of  these  fair 
creatures.  All  the  great  officers  of  state  in  full  robes, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  with  his  marshal’s  staff,  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  with  his  white  rod,  Lord  Grey  with  the 
sword  of  state,  and  the  chancellor  with  his  seals,  came  in 
procession.  Then  all  the  royal  dukes  with  their  trains 
borne  behind  them,  and  last  the  king  leaning  on  two  bish¬ 
ops.  I  do  not,  I  dare  say,  give  you  the  precise  order. 
In  fact,  it  was  impossible  to  discern  any  order.  The 
whole  Abbey  was  one  blaze  of  gorgeous  dresses,  mingled 
with  lovely  faces. 

The  queen  behaved  admirably,  with  wonderful  grace 
and  dignity.  The  king  very  awkwardly.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  looked  as  if  he  came  to  be  crowned  instead  of 
his  master.  I  never  saw  so  princely  a  manner  and  air. 
The  chancellor  looked  like  Mephistopheles  behind  Mar¬ 
garet  in  the  church.  The  ceremony  was  much  too  long, 
and  some  parts  of  it  were  carelessly  performed.  The 
archbishop  mumbled.  The  Bishop  of  London  preached, 
well  enough  indeed,  but  not  so  effectively  as  the  occasion 
required  ;  and,  above  all,  the  bearing  of  the  king  made 
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the  foolish  parts  of  the  ritual  appear  monstrously  ridicu¬ 
lous,  and  deprived  many  of  the  better  parts^of  their  pro¬ 
per  effect.  Persons  who  were  at  a  distance,  perhaps,  did 
not  feel  this  ;  but  I  was  near  enough  to  see  every  turn  of 
his  finger  and  every  glance  of  his  eye.  The  moment  of 
the  crowning  was  extremely  fine.  When  the  archbishop 
placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  king,  the  trumpets 
sounded,  and  the  whole  audience  cried  out,  “  God  save  the 
King !  ”  All  the  peers  and  peeresses  put  on  their  coronets, 
and  the  blaze  of  splendor  through  the  Abbey  seemed  to 
be  doubled.  The  king  was  then  conducted  to  the  raised 
throne,  where  the  peers  successively  did  him  homage,  each 
of  them  kissing  his  cheek  and  touching  the  crown.  Some 
of  them  were  cheered,  which  I  thought  indecorous  in  such 
a  place  and  on  such  an  occasion.  The  Tories  cheered 
the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  our  people,  in  revenge, 
cheered  Lord  Grey  and  Brougham. 

You  will  think  this  a  very  dull  letter  for  so  great  a 
subject ;  but  I  have  only  had  time  to  scrawl  these  lines  in 
order  to  catch  the  post.  I  have  not  a  minute  to  read 
them  over.  I  lost  yesterday,  and  have  been  forced  to 
work  to-day.  Half  my  article  on  Boswell  went  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  the  day  before  yesterday.  I  have,  though  I  say  it 
who  should  not  say  it,  beaten  Croker  black  and  blue. 
Impudent  as  he  is,  I  think  he  must  be  ashamed  of  the 
pickle  in  which  I  leave  him.  Ever  yours, 

T.  B.  M. 


TO  THOMAS  FLOWER  ELLIS 

London,  October  17th,  1831. 

My  dear  Ellis,  —  I  should  have  written  to  you  be¬ 
fore,  but  that  I  mislaid  your  letter  and  forgot  your  direc¬ 
tion.  When  shall  you  be  in  London  ?  Of  course  you 
do  not  mean  to  sacrifice  your  professional  business  to  the 
work  of  numbering  the  gates  and  telling  the  towers  of 
boroughs1  in  Wales.  You  will  come  back,  I  suppose, 
1  Mr.  Ellis  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  arrange  the 
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with  your  head  full  of  ten-pound  householders  instead  of 
rjpw cs,  and  of  Caermarthen  and  Denbigh  instead  of  Cari- 
ans  and  Pelasgians.  Is  it  true,  by  the  bye,  that  the  com¬ 
missioners  are  whipped  on  the  boundaries  of  the  boroughs 
by  the  beadles,  in  order  that  they  may  not  forget  the  pre¬ 
cise  line  which  they  have  drawn  ?  I  deny  it  wherever  I 
go,  and  assure  people  that  some  of  my  friends  who  are  in 
the  commission  would  not  submit  to  such  degradation. 

You  must  have  been  hard-worked  indeed,  and  soundly 
whipped,  too,  if  you  have  suffered  as  much  for  the  Reform 
Bill  as  we  who  debated  it.  I  believe  that  there  are  fifty 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  have  done  irre¬ 
parable  injury  to  their  health  by  attendance  on  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  this  session.  I  have  got  through  pretty  well, 
but  I  look  forward,  I  confess,  with  great  dismay  to  the 
thought  of  recommencing;  particularly  as  Wetherell’s 
cursed  lungs  seem  to  be  in  as  good  condition  as  ever. 

I  have  every  reason  to  be  gratified  by  the  manner  in 
which  my  speeches  have  been  received.  To  say  the  truth 
the  station  which  I  now  hold  in  the  House  is  such  that  I 
should  not  be  inclined  to  quit  it  for  any  place  which  was 
not  of  considerable  importance.  What  you  saw  about 
my  having  a  place  was  a  blunder  of  a  stupid  reporter’s. 
Croker  was  taunting  the  Government  with  leaving  me  to 
fight  their  battle  and  to  rally  their  followers ;  and  said 
that  the  honorable  and  learned  member  for  Caine,  though 
only  a  practising  barrister  in  title,  seemed  to  be  in  reality 
the  most  efficient  member  of  the  Government.  By  the 
bye,  my  article  on  Croker  has  not  only  smashed  his  book, 
but  has  hit  the  Westminster  Review  incidentally.  The 
Utilitarians  took  on  themselves  to  praise  the  accuracy  of 
the  most  inaccurate  writer  that  ever  lived,  and  gave  as  an 
instance  of  it  a  note  in  which,  as  I  have  shown,  he  makes 
av  mistake  of  twenty  years  and  more.  John  Mill  is  in  a 
rage,  and  says  that  they  are  in  a  worse  scrape  than  Cro- 

boundaries  of  parliamentary  boroughs  in  connection  with  the  Reform 

Bill. 
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ker ;  John  Murray  says  that  it  is  a  d - d  nuisance ;  and 

Croker  looks  across  the  House  of  Commons  at  me  with  a 
leer  of  hatred  which  I  repay  with  a  gracious  smile  of  pity. 

I  am  ashamed  to  have  said  so  much  about  myself.  But 
you  asked  for  news  about  me.  No  request  is  so  certain  to 
be  granted,  or  so  certain  to  be  a  curse  to  him  who  makes 
it,  as  that  which  you  have  made  to  me.  Ever  yours, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

TO  MACVEY  NAPIER 

London,  January  9th,  1832. 

Dear  Napier,  —  I  have  been  so  much  engaged  by 
bankrupt  business,  as  we  are  winding  up  the  affairs  of 
many  estates,  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  send  off  my  arti¬ 
cle  about  Hampden  till  Thursday,  the  twelfth.  It  will  be, 
I  fear,  more  than  forty  pages  long.  As  Pascal  said  of  his 
eighteenth  letter,  I  would  have  made  it  shorter  if  I  could 
have  kept  it  longer.  You  must  indulge  me,  however,  for 
I  seldom  offend  in  that  way. 

It  is  in  part  a  narrative.  This  is  a  sort  of  composition 
which  I  have  never  yet  attempted.  You  will  tell  me,  I 
am  sure  with  sincerity,  how  you  think  that  I  succeed  in 
it.  I  have  said  as  little  about  Lord  Nugent’s  book  as 
I  decently  could.  Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 

TO  THE  SAME 

\ 

London,  January  19th,  1832. 

Dear  Napier,  —  I  will  try  the  Life  of  Lord  Bur¬ 
leigh,  if  you  will  tell  Longman  to  send  me  the  book. 
However  bad  the  work  may  be,  it  will  serve  as  a  heading 
for  an  article  on  the  times  of  Elizabeth.  On  the  whole,  I 
thought  it  best  not  to  answer  Croker.  Almost  all  the 
little  pamphlet  which  he  published  (or  rather  printed, 
for  I  believe  it  is  not  for  sale)  is  made  up  of  extracts 
from  Blackwood ;  and  I  thought  that  a  contest  with  your 
grog-drinking,  cock-fighting,  cudgel-playing  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  would  be  too  degrading.  I  could  have 
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demolished  every  paragraph  of  the  defence.  Croker  de¬ 
fended  his  Ovrjrol  <£iAoi 1  by  quoting  a  passage  of  Euripides 
which,  as  every  scholar  knows,  is  corrupt ;  which  is  non¬ 
sense,  and  false  metre  if  read  as  he  reads  it ;  and  which 
Markland  and  Matthiae  have  set  right  by  a  most  obvious 
correction.  But,  as  nobody  seems  to  have  read  his  vindi¬ 
cation,  we  can  gain  nothing  by  refuting  it. 

Ever  yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

TO  HAJSTXAH  AND  MARGARET  MACAULAY 

Bath,  June  10th,  1832. 

My  dear  Sisters,  —  Everything  has  gone  wrong  with 
me.  The  people  at  Caine  fixed  Wednesday  for  my  re- 
election  on  taking  office, — the  very  day  on  which  I  was  to 
have  been  at  a  public  dinner  at  Leeds.  I  shall  therefore 
remain  here  till  Wednesday  morning,  and  read  Indian 
politics  in  quiet.  I  am  already  deep  in  Zemindars,  Ryots, 
Polygars,  Courts  of  Phoujdary,  and  Courts  of  Nizamut 
Adawlut.  I  can  tell  you  which  of  the  native  powers  are 
subsidiary  and  which  independent,  and  read  you  lectures 
of  an  hour  on  our  diplomatic  transactions  at  the  courts  of 
Lucknow,  Nagpore,  Hydrabad,  and  Poonah.  At  Poonah, 
indeed,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  there  is  no  court ;  for  the 
Paishwa,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  was  deposed  by 
Lord  Hastings  in  the  Pindarree  war.  Am  I  not  in  fair 
training  to  be  as  great  a  bore  as  if  I  had  myself  been  in 
India  —  that  is  to  say,  as  great  a  bore  as  the  greatest  ? 

I  am  leading  my  watering-place  life  here  :  reading, 
writing,  and  walking  all  day ;  speaking  to  nobody  but  the 
waiter  and  the  chambermaid  ;  solitary  in  a  great  crowd, 

1  “  Mr.  Croker  has  favored  us  with  some  Greek  of  his  own.  ‘  At  the 
altar,’  says  Dr.  Johnson,  ‘  I  recommended  my  0  <p .’  ‘  These  letters,’  says 

the  editor  (which  Dr.  Strahan  seems  not  to  have  understood),  ‘  probably 
mean  0vt)to\  <pi\ot,  departed  friends'  Johnson  was  not  a  first-rate  Greek 
scholar  ;  hut  he  knew  more  Greek  than  most  hoys  when  they  leave  school ; 
and  no  schoolboy  could  venture  to  use  the  word  0vt)to\  in  the  sense  which 
Mr.  Croker  ascribes  to  it  without  imminent  danger  of  a  flogging.” 
(Macaulay’s  Review  of  Croker’s  Boswell.) 
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and  content  with  solitude.  I  shall  be  in  London  again 
on  Thursday,  and  shall  also  be  an  M.  P.  From  that  day 
you  may  send  your  letters  as  freely  as  ever ;  and  pray  do 
not  be  sparing  of  them.  Do  you  read  any  novels  at 
Liverpool  ?  I  should  fear  that  the  good  Quakers  would 
twitch  them  out  of  your  hands,  and  appoint  their  portion 
in  the  fire.  Yet  probably  you  have  some  safe  place, 
some  box,  some  drawer  with  a  key,  wherein  a  marble- 
covered  book  may  lie  for  Nancy’s  Sunday  reading.  And, 
if  you  do  not  read  novels,  what  do  you  read  !  How  does 
Schiller  go  on?  I  have  sadly  neglected  Calderon;  but 
whenever  I  have  a  month  to  spare,  I  shall  carry  my  con¬ 
quests  far  and  deep  into  Spanish  literature. 

Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 


TO  THE  SAME 

London,  July  2d,  1832. 

My  deaji  Sisters,  —  I  am,  I  think,  a  better  corre¬ 
spondent  than  you  two  put  together.  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  I  have  written  more  letters  by  a  good  many  than 
I  have  received,  and  this  with  India  and  the  Edinburgh 
Review  on  my  hands  ;  the  Life  of  Mirabeau  to  be  criti¬ 
cised  ;  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  to  be  kept  in  order ; 
and  the  bad  money,  which  the  Emperor  of  the  Burmese 
has  had  the  impudence  to  send  us  by  way  of  tribute,  to 
be  exchanged  for  better.  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
be  good,  and  write.  Make  no  excuses,  for  your  excuses 
are  contradictory.  If  you  see  sights,  describe  them ; 
for  then  you  have  subjects.  If  you  stay  at  home,  write  ; 
for  then  you  have  time.  Remember  that  I  never  saw  the 
cemetery  or  the  railroad.  Be  particular,  above  all,  in 
your  accounts  of  the  Quakers.  I  enjoin  this  especially  on 
Nancy;  for  from  Meg  I  have  no  hope  of  extracting  a 
word  of  truth. 

I  dined  yesterday  at  Holland  House :  all  lords  except 
myself.  Lord  Radnor,  Lord  Poltimore,  Lord  King, 
Lord  Russell,  and  his  uncle  Lord  John.  Lady  Holland 
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was  very  gracious,  praised  my  article  on  Burleigh  to  the 
skies,  and  told  me,  among  other  things,  that  she  had 
talked  on  the  preceding  day  for  two  hours  with  Charles 
Grant  upon  religion,  and  had  found  him  very  liberal  and 
tolerant.  It  was,  I  suppose,  the  cholera  which  sent  her 
ladyship  to  the  only  saint  in  the  ministry  for  ghostly 
counsel.  Poor  Macdonald’s  case  was  most  undoubtedly 
cholera.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Amesbury  also  died  of 
cholera,  though  no  very  strange  explanation  seems  neces¬ 
sary  to  account  for  the  death  of  a  man  of  eighty-four. 
Yesterday  it  was  rumored  that  the  three  Miss  Moly- 
neuxes  —  of  whom,  by  the  way,  there  are  only  two  —  were 
all  dead  in  the  same  way  ;  that  the  Bishop  of  Worcester 
and  Lord  Barham  were  no  more ;  and  many  other  fool¬ 
ish  stories.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  the  slightest  ground 
for  uneasiness,  though  Lady  Holland  apparently  consid¬ 
ers  the  case  so  serious  that  she  has  taken  her  conscience 
out  of  Allen’s  keeping  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
Charles  Grant. 

Here  I  end  my  letter ;  a  great  deal  too  long  already 
for  so  busy  a  man  to  write,  and  for  such  careless  corre¬ 
spondents  to  receive.  T.  B.  M. 


TO  THE  SAME 

London,  July  6th,  1832. 

“  Be  you  Foxes,  be  you  Pitts, 

You  must  write  to  silly  chits. 

Be  you  Tories,  be  you  Whigs, 

You  must  write  to  sad  young  gigs. 

“  On  whatever  board  you  are  — 

Treasury,  Admiralty,  War, 

Customs,  Stamps,  Excise,  Control  — 

Write  you  must,  upon  my  soul.” 

So  sings  the  J udicious  Poet :  and  here  I  sit  in  my  parlor, 
looking  out  on  the  Thames,  and  divided,  like  Garrick  in 
Sir  Joshua’s  picture,  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  —  a 
letter  to  you,  and  a  bundle  of  papers  about  Ilydrabad, 
and  the  firm  of  Palmer  &  Co.,  late  bankers  to  the  Nizan. 
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Poor  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  going  back  to  Scotland  by 
sea  to-morrow.  All  hope  is  over ;  and  he  has  a  restless 
wish  to  die  at  home.  He  is  many  thousand  pounds 
worse  than  nothing.  Last  week  he  was  thought  to  be  so 
near  his  end  that  some  people  went,  I  understand,  to 
sound  Lord  Althorp  about  a  public  funeral.  Lord  Al- 
thorp  said,  very  like  himself,  that  if  public  money  was 
to  be  laid  out,  it  would  be  better  to  give  it  to  the  family 
than  to  spend  it  in  one  day’s  show.  The  family,  how¬ 
ever,  are  said  to  be  not  ill  off. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  your  proposed  tour,  but  not 
so  well  pleased  to  be  told  that  you  expect  to  be  bad  cor¬ 
respondents  during  your  stay  at  Welsh  inns.  Take  pens 
and  ink  with  you,  if  you  think  that  you  shall  find  none  at 
The  Bard’s  Head,  or  The  Glendower  Arms.  But  it  will 
be  too  bad  if  you  send  me  no  letters  during  a  tour  which 
will  furnish  so  many  subjects.  Why  not  keep  a  journal, 
and  minute  down  in  it  all  that  you  see  and  hear  ?  and  re¬ 
member  that  I  charge  you,  as  the  venerable  circle  charged 
Miss  Byron,  to  tell  me  of  every  person  who  “regards 
you  with  an  eye  of  partiality.” 

What  can  I  say  more  ?  as  the  Indians  end  their  letters. 
Did  not  Lady  Holland  tell  me  of  some  good  novels  ?  I  re¬ 
member  Henry  Masterton,  three  volumes,  an  amusing  story 
and  a  happy  termination.  Smuggle  it  in,  next  time  that 
you  go  to  Liverpool,  from  some  circulating  library ;  and 
deposit  it  in  a  lock-up  place  out  of  the  reach  of  them  that 
are  clothed  in  drab ;  and  read  it  together  at  the  curling  hour. 

My  article  on  Mirabeau  will  be  out  in  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  number.  I  am  not  a  good  judge  of  my  own  composi¬ 
tions,  I  fear;  but  I  think  that  it  will  be  popular.  A 
Yankee  has  written  to  me  to  say  that  an  edition  of  my 
works  is  about  to  be  published  in  America  with  my  Life 
prefixed,  and  that  he  shall  be  obliged  to  me  to  tell  him 
when  I  was  born,  whom  I  married,  and  so  forth.  I  guess 
I  must  answer  him  slick  right  away.  For,  as  the  Judi¬ 
cious  Poet  observes,  — 
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“  Though  a  New  England  man  lolls  hack  in  his  chair, 

With  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  his  legs  in  the  air, 

Yet  surely  an  Old  England  man  such  as  I 

To  a  kinsman  by  blood  should  be  civil  and  spry.” 

How  I  run  on  in  quotation  !  But  when  I  begin  to  cite 
the  verses  of  our  great  writers  I  never  can  stop.  Stop  I 
must,  however.  Yours,  T.  B.  M. 

TO  THE  SAME 

London,  July  18th,  1832. 

My  dear  Sisters,  —  I  have  heard  from  Napier.  He 
speaks  rapturously  of  my  article  on  Dumont,  but  sends 
me  no  money.  Allah  blacken  his  face  !  as  the  Persians 
say.  He  has  not  yet  paid  me  for  Burleigh. 

We  are  worked  to  death  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
we  are  henceforth  to  sit  on  Saturdays.  This,  indeed,  is 
the  only  way  to  get  through  our  business.  On  Saturday 
next  we  shall,  I  hope,  rise  before  seven,  as  I  am  engaged 

to  dine  on  that  day  with  pretty,  witty  Mrs. - .  I 

fell  in  with  her  at  Lady  Grey’s  great  crush,  and  found 
her  very  agreeable.  Her  husband  is  nothing  in  society. 
Rogers  has  some  very  good  stories  about  their  domestic 
happiness  —  stories  confirming  a  theory  of  mine  which,  as 
I  remember,  made  you  very  angry.  When  they  first 
married,  Mrs. -  treated  her  husband  with  great  re¬ 

spect.  But,  when  his  novel  came  out  and  failed  com¬ 
pletely,  she  changed  her  conduct,  and  has,  ever  since  that 
unfortunate  publication,  henpecked  the  poor  author  un¬ 
mercifully.  And  the  case,  says  Rogers,  is  the  harder, 
because  it  is  suspected  that  she  wrote  part  of  the  book 
herself.  It  is  like  the  scene  in  Milton  where  Eve,  after 
tempting  Adam,  abuses  him  for  yielding  to  temptation. 
But  do  you  not  remember  how  I  told  you  that  much  of 
the  love  of  women  depended  on  the  eminence  of  men  ? 
And  do  you  not  remember  how,  on  behalf  of  your  sex,  you 
resented  the  imputation  ? 

As  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  abroad  and  at  home, 
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I  cannot  sum  it  up  better  than  in  these  beautiful  lines  of 
the  poet :  — 

“  Peel  is  preaching,  and  Croker  is  lying. 

The  cholera ’s  raging,  the  people  are  dying. 

When  the  House  is  the  coolest,  as  I  am  alive, 

The  thermometer  stands  at  a  hundred  and  five. 

We  debate  in  a  heat  that  seems  likely  to  burn  us, 

Much  like  the  three  children  who  sung  in  the  furnace. 

The  disorders  at  Paris  have  not  ceased  to  plague  us ; 

Don  Pedro,  I  hope,  is  ere  this  on  the  Tagus  ; 

In  Ireland  no  tithe  can  he  raised  by  a  parson  ; 

Mr.  Smithers  is  just  hanged  for  murder  and  arson  ; 

Dr.  Thorpe  has  retired  from  the  Lock,  and ’t  is  said 
That  poor  little  Wilks  will  succeed  in  his  stead.” 

Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 


TO  THE  SAME 

Library  of  the  H.  of  C., 

July  30th,  1832,  11  o’clock  at  night. 

My  dear  Sisters,  —  Here  I  am.  Daniel  Whittle 
Harvey  is  speaking ;  the  House  is  thin ;  the  subject  is 
dull ;  and  I  have  stolen  away  to  write  to  you.  Lushing- 
ton  is  scribbling  at  my  side.  No  sound  is  heard  but  the 
scratching  of  our  pens,  and  the  ticking  of  the  clock.  We 
are  in  a  far  better  atmosphere  than  in  the  smoking- 
room,  whence  I  wrote  to  you  last  week ;  and  the  company 
is  more  decent,  inasmuch  as  that  naval  officer,  whom 
Nancy  blames  me  for  describing  in  just  terms,  is  not 
present. 

By  the  bye,  you  know  doubtless  the  lines  which  are  in 
the  mouth  of  every  member  of  Parliament,  depicting  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  two  rooms.  They  are,  I  think, 
very  happy. 

“  If  thou  goest  into  the  smoking-room, 

Three  plagues  will  thee  befall,  — 

The  chloride  of  lime,  the  tobacco-smoke, 

And  the  captain,  who ’s  worst  of  all  — 

The  canting  sea-captain, 

The  prating  sea-captain, 

The  captain,  who ’s  worst  of  all. 
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“  If  thou  goest  into  the  library, 

Three  good  things  will  thee  befall,  — 

Very  good  hooks,  and  very  good  air, 

And  M*c**l*y,  who ’s  best  of  all  — 

The  virtuous  M*c**l*y, 

The  prudent  M*c**l*y, 

M*e**l*y,  who ’s  best  of  all.” 

Oh,  how  I  am  worked !  I  never  see  Fanny  from  Sun¬ 
day  to  Sunday.  All  my  civilities  wait  for  that  blessed 
day ;  and  I  have  so  many  scores  of  visits  to  pay  that  I 
can  scarcely  find  time  for  any  of  that  Sunday  reading  in 
which,  like  Nancy,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  indulging.  Yes¬ 
terday,  as  soon  as  I  was  fixed  in  my  best  and  had  break¬ 
fasted,  I  paid  a  round  of  calls  to  all  my  friends  who  had 
the  cholera.  Then  I  walked  to  all  the  clubs  of  which  I 
am  a  member  to  see  the  newspapers.  The  first  of  these 
two  works  you  will  admit  to  be  a  work  of  mercy;  the 
second,  in  a  political  man,  one  of  necessity.  Then,  like  a 
good  brother,  I  walked  under  a  burning  sun  to  Kensing¬ 
ton  to  ask  Fanny  how  she  did,  and  stayed  there  two  hours. 
Then  I  went  to  Knightsbridge  to  call  on  Mrs.  Lister,  and 
chatted  with  her  till  it  was  time  to  go  and  dine  at  the 
Athenaeum.  Then  I  dined,  and  after  dinner,  like  a  good 
young  man,  I  sat  and  read  Bishop  Heber’s  journal  till  bed¬ 
time.  There  is  a  Sunday  for  you  !  I  think  that  I  excel  in 
the  diary  line.  I  will  keep  a  journal,  like  the  bishop,  that 
my  memory  may 

“  Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust.” 

Next  Sunday  I  am  to  go  to  Lord  Lansdowne’s  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  so  that  I  hope  to  have  something  to  tell  you.  But 
on  second  thoughts  I  will  tell  you  nothing,  nor  ever  will 
write  to  you  again,  nor  ever  speak  to  you  again.  I  have 
no  pleasure  in  writing  to  undutiful  sisters.  Why  do  you 
not  send  me  longer  letters  ?  But  I  am  at  the  end  of  my 
paper,  so  that  I  have  no  more  room  to  scold. 

Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 
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TO  THE  SAME 

London,  August  14th,  1832. 

My  dear  Sisters,  —  Our  work  is  over  at  last ;  not, 
however,  till  it  has  half  killed  us  all.1  On  Saturday  we 
met  for  the  last  time,  I  hope,  on  business.  When  the 
House  rose,  I  set  off  for  Holland  House.  We  had  a  small 
party,  but  a  very  distinguished  one.  Lord  Grey,  the 
Chancellor,  Lord  Palmerston,  Luttrell,  and  myself  were 
the  only  guests.  Allen  was  of  course  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  carving  the  dinner  and  sparring  with  my  lady. 
The  dinner  was  not  so  good  as  usual,  for  the  French 
cook  was  ill,  and  her  ladyship  kept  up  a  continued  lamen¬ 
tation  during  the  whole  repast.  I  should  never  have 
found  out  that  everything  was  not  as  it  should  be  but  for 
her  criticisms.  The  soup  was  too  salt ;  the  cutlets  were 
not  exactly  comme  il  faut ;  and  the  pudding  was  hardly 
enough  boiled.  I  was  amused  to  hear  from  the  splendid 
mistress  of  such  a  house  the  same  sort  of  apologies  which 

- made  when  her  cook  forgot  the  joint  and  sent  up  too 

small  a  dinner  to  table.  I  told  Luttrell  that  it  was  a  com¬ 
fort  to  me  to  find  that  no  rank  was  exempted  from  these 
afflictions. 

They  talked  about  - ’s  marriage.  Lady  Holland 

vehemently  defended  the  match;  and  when  Allen  said 

that  -  had  caught  a  Tartar,  she  quite  went  off  into 

one  of  her  tantrums :  “  She  a  Tartar !  Such  a  charming 
girl  a  Tartar !  He  is  a  very  happy  man,  and  your  lan- 

1  On  the  8th  of  August,  1832,  Macaulay  -writes  to  Lord  Mahon  :  “  We 
are  now  strictly  on  duty.  No  furloughs  even  for  a  dinner  engagement,  or 
a  sight  of  Taglioni’s  legs,  can  be  obtained.  It  is  very  hard  to  keep  forty 
members  in  the  House.  Sibthorpe  and  Leader  are  on  the  watch  to  count 
us  out ;  and  from  six  till  two  we  never  venture  farther  than  the  smoking- 
room  without  apprehension.  In  spite  of  all  our  exertions,  the  end  of  the 
session  seems  farther  and  farther  off  every  day.  If  you  would  do  me  the 
favor  of  inviting  Sibthorpe  to  Chevening  Park  you  might  be  the  means  of 
saving  my  life,  and  that  of  thirty  or  forty  more  of  us,  who  are  forced  to 
swallow  the  last  dregs  of  the  oratory  of  this  Parliament ;  and  nauseous 
dregs  they  are.” 
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guage  is  insufferable,  —  insufferable,  Mr.  Allen/ ’  Lord 
Grey  bad  all  the  trouble  in  the  world  to  appease  her. 
His  influence,  however,  is  very  great.  He  prevailed  on 
her  to  receive  Allen  again  into  favor,  and  to  let  Lord 
Holland  have  a  slice  of  melon,  for  which  he  had  been 
petitioning  most  piteously,  but  which  she  had  steadily 
refused  on  account  of  his  gout.  Lord  Holland  thanked 
Lord  Grey  for  his  intercession.  “  Ah,  Lord  Grey,  I  wish 
you  were  always  here.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  prime 
minister.”  This  tattle  is  worth  nothing,  except  to  show 
how  much  the  people  whose  names  will  fill  the  history  of 
our  times  resemble  in  all  essential  matters  the  quiet  folks 
who  live  in  Mecklenburg  Square  and  Brunswick  Square. 

I  slept  in  the  room  which  was  poor  Mackintosh’s.  The 

next  day,  Sunday, - came  to  dinner.  He  scarcely  ever 

speaks  in  the  society  of  Holland  House.  Rogers,  who  is 
the  bitterest  and  most  cynical  observer  of  little  traits  of 
character  that  ever  I  knew,  once  said  to  me  of  him : 
“  Observe  that  man.  He  never  talks  to  men  ;  he  never 
talks  to  girls  ;  but,  when  he  can  get  into  a  circle  of  old 
tabbies,  he  is  just  in  his  element.  He  will  sit  clacking 
with  an  old  woman  for  hours  together.  That  always  set¬ 
tles  my  opinion  of  a  young  fellow.” 

I  am  delighted  to  find  that  you  like  my  review  on  Mira- 
beau,  though  I  am  angry  with  Margaret  for  grumbling  at 
my  Scriptural  allusions,  and  still  more  angry  with  Nancy 
for  denying  my  insight  into  character.  It  is  one  of  my 
strong  points.  If  she  knew  how  far  I  see  into  hers,  she 
would  be  ready  to  hang  herself.  Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 

TO  THE  SAME 

London,  August  17th,  1832. 

My  dear  Sisters,  —  I  brought  down  my  story  of 
Holland  House  to  dinner-time  on  Saturday  evening.  To 
resume  my  narrative,  I  slept  there  on  Sunday  night.  On 
Monday  morning,  after  breakfast,  I  walked  to  town  with 
Luttrell,  whom  I  found  a  delightful  companion.  Before 
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we  went,  we  sat  and  chatted  with  Lord  Holland  in  the 
library  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  was  very  entertain¬ 
ing.  He  gave  us  an  account  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  long 
ago  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  and  of  King  Christian,  the 
madman,  who  was  at  last  deprived  of  all  real  share  in  the 
government  on  account  of  his  infirmity.  “  Such  a  Tom 
of  Bedlam  I  never  saw,”  said  Lord  Holland.  “  One  day 
the  Neapolitan  Embassador  came  to  the  levee,  and  made 
a  profound  bow  to  his  majesty.  His  majesty  bowed  still 
lower.  The  Neapolitan  bowed  down  his  head  almost  to 
the  ground;  when,  behold !  the  king  clapped  his  hands 
on  his  excellency’s  shoulders,  and  jumped  over  him  like  a 
boy  playing  at  leap-frog.  Another  day  the  English  Em¬ 
bassador  was  sitting  opposite  the  king  at  dinner.  His 
majesty  asked  him  to  take  wine.  The  glasses  were  filled. 
The  embassador  bowed,  and  put  the  wine  to  his  lips. 
The  king  grinned  hideously,  and  threw  his  wine  into  the 
face  of  one  of  the  footmen.  The  other  guests  kept  the 
most  profound  gravity ;  but  the  Englishman,  who  had  but 
lately  come  to  Copenhagen,  though  a  practised  diploma¬ 
tist,  could  not  help  giving  some  signs  of  astonishment. 
The  king  immediately  addressed  him  in  French :  4  Eh, 
mais,  Monsieur  l’Envoye  d’ Angleterre,  qu’avez-vous  done  ? 
Pourquoi  riez-vous  ?  Est-ce  qu’il  y  ait  quelque  chose  qui 
vous  ait  diverti  ?  Faites-moi  le  plaisir  de  me  l’indiquer. 
J’aime  beaucoup  les  ridicules.’  ” 

Parliament  is  up  at  last.  W e  official  men  are  now  left 
alone  at  the  West  End  of  London,  and  are  making  up 
for  our  long  confinement  in  the  mornings  by  feasting 
together  at  night.  On  Wednesday  I  dined  with  Labou- 
chere  at  his  official  residence  in  Somerset  House.  It  is 
well  that  he  is  a  bachelor ;  for  he  tells  me  that  the  ladies, 
his  neighbors,  make  bitter  complaints  of  the  unfashion¬ 
able  situation  in  which  they  are  cruelly  obliged  to  reside 
gratis.  Yesterday  I  dined  with  Will  Brougham,  and  an 
official  party,  in  Mount  Street.  We.  are  going  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Club  to  be  confined  to  members  of  the  House  of 
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Commons  in  place  under  the  present  Government,  who 
are  to  dine  together  weekly  at  Grillon’s  Hotel,  and  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  the  state  better,  I  hope,  than  our 
masters  at  their  cabinet  dinners.  Ever  yours, 

T.  B.  M. 


TO  MACYEY  NAPIER 

Leeds,  September  5th,  1832. 

Dear  Napier,  —  I  am  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  —  mak¬ 
ing  four  or  five  speeches  a  day,  riding  in  procession,  shak¬ 
ing  the  hands  of  thousands.1  My  success  here  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  out  of  all  doubt.  On  Saturday  I  hope  to  make  my 
escape,  and  to  pass  ten  days  at  Mr.  Babington’s  Rothley 
Temple,  Leicester.  If  the  next  number  is  to  come  out  on 
the  first  of  October,  I  fear  that  I  can  do  nothing  for  you. 
I  thought  of  reviewing  Lord  Mahon’s  book  on  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession,  that  is,  if  it  should  be  good 
enough  to  deserve  a  sentence  of  commendation  ;  for  I 
have  a  kindness  for  his  lordship,  and  should  not  like  to 
cut  up  his  work.  The  nature  of  that  war  —  the  policy  of 
Louis,  his  character  and  that  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  the  state 
of  parties  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  chief 
public  men,  Marlborough,  Godolphin,  Sunderland,  Har¬ 
ley,  St.  John,  Swift,  Addison,  would  be  capital  subjects. 
If  you  have  no  objection,  I  will  at  all  events  take  the 
subject  for  the  January  number. 

Ever  yours  truly,  T.  B.  M. 

TO  HANNAH  M.  MACAULAY 

London,  September  20th,  1832. 

My  dear  Sister,  —  I  am  at  home  again  from  Leeds, 
where  everything  is  going  on  as  well  as  possible.  I,  and 
most  of  my  friends,  feel  sanguine  as  to  the  result.  About 
half  my  day  was  spent  in  speaking,  and  hearing  other 

1  [Macaulay  bad  been  invited  to  stand  for  Leeds,  by  the  Whigs.  The 
Tories  brought  forward  Mr.  Michael  Sadler,  whose  work  Macaulay  had 
criticised  severely  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.] 
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people  speak ;  in  squeezing  and  being  squeezed ;  in  stak¬ 
ing  hands  with  people  whom  I  never  saw  before,  and 
whose  faces  and  names  I  forget  within  a  minute  after 
being  introduced  to  them.  The  rest  was  passed  in  con¬ 
versation  with  my  leading  friends,  who  are  very  honest, 
substantial  manufacturers.  They  feed  me  on  roast  beef 
and  Yorkshire  pudding ;  at  night  they  put  me  into  capi¬ 
tal  bedrooms  ;  and  the  only  plague  which  they  give  me  is 
that  they  are  always  begging  me  to  mention  some  food  or 
wine  for  which  I  have  a  fancy,  or  some  article  of  comfort 
and  convenience  which  I  may  wish  them  to  procure. 

I  travelled  to  town  with  a  family  of  children  who  ate 
without  intermission  from  Market  Harborough,  where 
they  got  into  the  coach,  to  the  Peacock  at  Islington,  where 
they  got  out  of  it.  They  breakfasted  as  if  they  had  fasted 
all  the  preceding  day.  They  dined  as  if  they  had  never 
breakfasted.  They  ate  on  the  road  one  large  basket  of 
sandwiches,  another  of  fruit,  and  a  boiled  fowl ;  besides 
which  there  was  not  an  orange-girl,  or  an  old  man  with 
cakes,  or  a  boy  with  filberts,  who  came  to  the  coach-side 
when  we  stopped  to  change  horses,  of  whom  they  did  not 
buy  something. 

I  am  living  here  by  myself,  with  no  society,  or  scarcely 
any,  except  my  books.  I  read  a  play  of  Calderon  before 
I  breakfast ;  then  look  over  the  newspaper ;  frank  let¬ 
ters  ;  scrawl  a  line  or  two  to  a  foolish  girl  in  Leicester¬ 
shire  ;  and  walk  to  my  office.  There  I  stay  till  near  five, 
examining  claims  of  money-lenders  on  the  native  sover¬ 
eigns  of  India,  and  reading  parliamentary  papers.  I  am 
beginning  to  understand  something  about  the  Bank,  and 
hope,  when  next  I  go  to  Rothley  Temple,  to  be  a  match 
for  the  whole  firm  of  Mansfield  and  Babington  on  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  their  own  business.  When  I  leave  the 
board,  I  walk  for  two  hours  ;  then  I  dine  ;  and  I  end  the 
day  quietly  over  a  basin  of  tea  and  a  novel. 

On  Saturday  I  go  to  Holland  House,  and  stay  there 
till  Monday.  Her  ladyship  wants  me  to  take  up  my 
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quarters  almost  entirely  there  ;  but  I  love  my  own  cham¬ 
bers  and  independence,  and  am  neither  qualified  nor  in¬ 
clined  to  succeed  Allen  in  his  post.  On  Friday  week,  that 
is,  to-morrow  week,  I  shall  go  for  three  days  to  Sir  George 
Philips’s,  at  Weston,  in  Warwickshire.  He  has  written 
again  in  terms  half  complaining  ;  and,  though  I  can  ill 
spare  time  for  the  visit,  yet,  as  he  was  very  kind  to  me 
when  his  kindness  was  of  some  consequence  to  me,  I  can¬ 
not,  and  will  not,  refuse.  Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 

TO  THE  SAME 

London,  September  25th,  1832. 

My  dear  Sister,  —  I  went  on  Saturday  to  Holland 
House,  and  stayed  there  Sunday.  It  was  legitimate  Sab¬ 
bath  employment  —  visiting  the  sick  —  which,  as  you  well 
know,  always  stands  first  among  the  works  of  mercy 
enumerated  in  good  books.  My  lord  was  ill,  and  my  lady 
thought  herself  so.  He  was,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  in  bed.  For  a  few  hours  he  lay  on  his  sofa, 
wrapped  in  flannels.  I  sat  by  him  about  twenty  minutes, 
and  was  then  ordered  away.  He  was  very  weak  and 
languid  ;  and,  though  the  torture  of  the  gout  was  over, 
was  still  in  pain  ;  but  he  retained  all  his  courage,  and 
all  his  sweetness  of  temper.  I  told  his  sister  that  I  did 
not  think  that  he  was  suffering  much.  “  I  hope  not,”  said 
she  ;  “  but  it  is  impossible  to  judge  by  what  he  says  ;  for 
through  the  sharpest  pain  of  the  attack  he  never  com¬ 
plained.”  I  admire  him  more,  I  think,  than  any  man 
whom  I  know.  He  is  only  fifty-seven  or  fifty-eight.  He 
is  precisely  the  man  to  whom  health  woidd  be  particularly 
valuable,  for  he  has  the  keenest  zest  for  those  pleasures 
which  health  would  enable  him  to  enjoy.  He  is,  however, 
an  invalid  and  a  cripple.  He  passes  some  weeks  of  every 
year  in  extreme  torment.  When  he  is  in  his  best  health 
he  can  only  limp  a  hundred  yards  in  a  day.  Yet  lie  never 
says  a  cross  word.  The  sight  of  him  spreads  good  humor 
over  the  face  of  every  one  who  comes  near  him.  His 
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sister,  an  excellent  old  maid  as  ever  lived,  and  the  fa¬ 
vorite  of  all  th6  young  people  of  her  acquaintance,  says 
that  it  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  nurse  him.  She  was  reading 
The  Inheritance  to  him  as  he  lay  in  bed,  and  he  enjoyed 
it  amazingly.  She  is  a  famous  reader ;  more  quiet  and 
less  theatrical  than  most  famous  readers,  and  therefore 
the  fitter  for  the  bedside  of  a  sick  man.  Her  ladyship 
had  fretted  herself  into  being  ill,  could  eat  nothing  but 
the  breast  of  a  partridge,  and  was  frightened  out  of  her 
wits  by  hearing  a  dog  howl.  She  was  sure  that  this  noise 
portended  her  death,  or  my  lord’s.  Toward  the  evening, 
however,  she  brightened  up,  and  was  in  very  good  spirits. 
My  visit  was  not  very  lively.  They  dined  at  four,  and 
the  company  was,  as  you  may  suppose  at  this  season, 
but  scanty.  Charles  Greville,  commonly  called  —  Heaven 
knows  why  —  Punch  Greville,  came  on  the  Saturday. 
Byng,  named  from  his  hair  Poodle  Byng,  came  on  the 
Sunday.  Allen,  like  the  poor,  we  had  with  us  always.  I 
was  grateful,  however,  for  many  pleasant  evenings  passed 
there  when  London  was  full  and  Lord  Holland  out  of 
bed.  I  therefore  did  my  best  to  keep  the  house  alive.  I 
had  the  library  and  the  delightful  gardens  to  myself  dur¬ 
ing  most  of  the  day,  and  I  got  through  my  visit  very 
well. 

News  you  have  in  the  papers.  Poor  Scott  is  gone ; 
and  I  cannot  be  sorry  for  it.  A  powerful  mind  in  ruins 
is  the  most  heart-breaking  thing  which  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  Ferdinand  of  Spain  is  gone  too ;  and,  I  fear, 
old  Mr.  Stephen  is  going  fast.  I  am  safe  at  Leeds. 
Poor  Hyde  Villiers  is  very  ill.  I  am  seriously  alarmed 
about  him.  Kindest  love  to  all.  Ever  yours, 

T.  B.  M. 

TO  THE  SAME 

Weston  House,  September  29th,  1832. 

My  dear  Sister,  —  I  came  hither  yesterday,  and 
found  a  handsome  house,  pretty  grounds,  and  a  very  kind 
host  and  hostess.  The  house  is  really  very  well  planned. 
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I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  seen  so  happy  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
The  oriels,  towers,  terraces,  and  battlements  are  in  the 
most  perfect  keeping ;  and  the  building  is  as  convenient 
within  as  it  is  picturesque  without.  A  few  weather-stains, 
or  a  few  American  creepers,  and  a  little  ivy,  would  make 
it  perfect :  and  all  that  will  come,  I  suppose,  with  time. 
The  terrace  is  my  favorite  spot.  I  always  liked  “  the 
trim  gardens  ”  of  which  Milton  speaks,  and  thought  that 
Brown  and  his  imitators  went  too  far  in  bringing  forests 
and  sheep-walks  up  to  the  very  windows  of  drawing¬ 
rooms. 

I  came  through  Oxford.  It  was  as  beautiful  a  day  as 
the  second  day  of  our  visit,  and  the  High  Street  was  in  all 
its  glory.  But  it  made  me  quite  sad  to  find  myself  there 
without  you  and  Margaret.  All  my  old  Oxford  associa¬ 
tions  are  gone.  Oxford,  instead  of  being,  as  it  used  to 
be,  the  magnificent  old  city  of  the  seventeenth  century,  — 
still  preserving  its  antique  character  among  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  modern  times,  and  exhibiting  in  the  midst  of 
upstart  Birminghams  and  Manchesters  the  same  aspect 
which  it  wore  when  Charles  held  his  court  at  Christ¬ 
church,  and  Rupert  led  his  cavalry  over  Magdalene 
Bridge,  —  is  now  to  me  only  the  place  where  I  was  so 
happy  with  my  little  sisters.  But  I  was  restored  to 
mirth,  and  even  to  indecorous  mirth,  by  what  happened 
after  we  had  left  the  fine  old  place  behind  us.  There 
was  a  young  fellow  of  about  five-and-twenty,  mustached 
and  smartly  dressed,  in  the  coach  with  me.  He  was  not 
absolutely  uneducated,  for  he  was  reading  a  novel,  The 
Hungarian  Brothers,  the  whole  way.  We  rode,  as  I 
told  you,  through  the  High  Street.  The  coach  stopped 
to  dine ;  and  this  youth  passed  half  an  hour  in  the  midst 
of  that  city  of  palaces.  He  looked  about  him  with  his 
mouth  open  as  he  reentered  the  coach,  and  all  the  while 
that  we  were  driving  away  past  the  Ratcliffe  Library,  the 
Great  Court  of  All-Souls,  Exeter,  Lincoln,  Trinity,  Bal- 
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liol,  and  St.  John’s.  When  we  were  about  a  mile  on  the 
road  he  spoke  the  first  words  that  I  had  heard  him  utter. 
“  That  was  a  pretty  town  enough.  Pray,  sir,  what  is  it 
called?”  I  could  not  answer  him  for  laughing;  but  he 
seemed  quite  unconscious  of  his  own  absurdity. 

Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 


TO 


London,  August  3d,  1832. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  am  truly  happy  to  find  that  the 
opinion  of  my  friends  at  Leeds  on  the  subject  of  canvass¬ 
ing  agrees  with  that  which  I  have  long  entertained.  The 
practice  of  begging  for  votes  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  absurd, 
pernicious,  and  altogether  at  variance  with  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples  of  representative  government.  The  suffrage  of  an 
elector  ought  not  to  be  asked,  or  to  be  given  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  favor.  It  is  as  much  for  the  interest  of  constituents 
to  choose  well  as  it  can  be  for  the  interest  of  a  candidate 
to  be  chosen.  To  request  an  honest  man  to  vote  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  conscience  is  superfluous.  To  request  him  to 
vote  against  his  conscience  is  an  insult.  The  practice  of 
canvassing  is  quite  reasonable  under  a  system  in  which 
men  are  sent  to  Parliament  to  serve  themselves.  It  is 
the  height  of  absurdity  under  a  system  under  which  men 
are  sent  to  Parliament  to  serve  the  public.  While  we 
had  only  a  mock  representation,  it  was  natural  enough 
that  this  practice  should  be  carried  to  a  great  extent.  I 
trust  it  will  soon  perish  with  the  abuses  from  which  it 
sprung.  I  trust  that  the  great  and  intelligent  body  of 
people  who  have  obtained  the  elective  franchise  will  see 
that  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  ought  not  to  be 
given,  like  rooms  in  an  almshouse,  to  urgency  of  solicita¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  a  man  who  surrenders  his  vote  to  caresses 
and  supplications  forgets  his  duty  as  much  as  if  he  sold 
it  for  a  bank  note.  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  will  think  it  as  great  an  affront  to  be  courted 
1  [One  of  his  supporters  in  the  contest  at  Leeds.] 
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and  fawned  upon  in  his  capacity  of  elector  as  in  his  ca¬ 
pacity  of  juryman.  He  would  be  shocked  at  the  thought 
of  finding  an  unjust  verdict  because  the  plaintiff  or  the 
defendant  had  been  very  civil  and  pressing ;  and,  if  he 
would  reflect,  he  would,  I  think,  be  equally  shocked  at 
the  thought  of  voting  for  a  candidate  for  whose  public 
character  he  felt  no  esteem,  merely  because  that  candi¬ 
date  had  called  upon  him,  and  begged  very  hard,  and  had 
shaken  his  hand  very  warmly.  My  conduct  is  before 
the  electors  of  Leeds.  My  opinions  shall  on  all  occasions 
be  stated  to  them  with  perfect  frankness.  If  they  approve 
that  conduct,  if  they  concur  in  those  opinions,  they  ought, 
not  for  my  sake,  but  for  their  own,  to  choose  me  as  their 
member.  To  be  so  chosen  I  should  indeed  consider  as  a 
high  and  enviable  honor ;  but  I  should  think  it  no  honor 
to  be  returned  to  Parliament  by  persons  who,  thinking 
me  destitute  of  the  requisite  qualifications,  had  yet  been 
wrought  upon  by  cajolery  and  importunity  to  poll  for  me 
in  despite  of  their  better  judgment. 

I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  touching  a  question  which 
has  lately  been  much  canvassed :  I  mean  the  question  of 
pledges.  In  this  letter,  and  in  every  letter  which  I  have 
written  to  my  friends  at  Leeds,  I  have  plainly  declared  my 
opinions.  But  I  think  it,  at  this  conjuncture,  my  duty 
to  declare  that  I  will  give  no  pledges.  I  will  not  bind 
myself  to  make  or  to  support  any  particular  motion.  I 
will  state  as  shortly  as  I  can  some  of  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  me  to  form  this  determination.  The  great 
beauty  of  the  representative  system  is  that  it  unites  the 
advantages  of  popular  control  with  the  advantages  arising 
from  a  division  of  labor.  Just  as  the  physician  under¬ 
stands  medicine  better  than  an  ordinary  man,  just  as  a 
shoemaker  makes  shoes  better  than  an  ordinary  man,  so 
a  person  whose  life  is  passed  in  transacting  affairs  of 
state  becomes  a  better  statesman  than  an  ordinary  man. 
In  politics,  as  well  as  every  other  department  of  life,  the 
public  ought  to  have  the  means  of  checking  those  who 
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serve  it.  If  a  man  finds  that  he  derives  no  benefit  from 
the  prescription  of  his  physician,  he  calls  in  another.  If 
his  shoes  do  not  fit  him,  he  changes  his  shoemaker.  But 
when  he  has  called  in  a  physician  of  whom  he  hears  a 
good  report,  and  whose  general  practice  he  believes  to 
be  judicious,  it  would  be  absurd  in  him  to  tie  down  that 
physician  to  order  particular  pills  and  particular  draughts. 
While  he  continues  to  be  the  customer  of  a  shoemaker,  it 
would  be  absurd  in  him  to  sit  by  and  mete  every  motion 
of  that  shoemaker’s  hand.  And  in  the  same  manner,  it 
would,  I  think,  be  absurd  in  him  to  require  positive 
pledges,  and  to  exact  daily  and  hourly  obedience,  from 
his  representative.  My  opinion  is  that  electors  ought  at 
first  to  choose  cautiously ;  then  to  confide  liberally  ;  and, 
when  the  term  for  which  they  have  selected  their  member 
has  expired,  to  review  his  conduct  equitably,  and  to  pro¬ 
nounce  on  the  whole  taken  together. 

If  the  people  of  Leeds  think  proper  to  repose  in  me 
that  confidence  which  is  necessary  to  the  proper  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  a  representative,  I  hope  that  I  shall  not 
abuse  it.  If  it  be  their  pleasure  to  fetter  their  members 
by  positive  promises,  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  so.  I  can 
only  say  that  on  such  terms  I  cannot  conscientiously 
serve  them. 

I  hope,  and  feel  assured,  that  the  sincerity  with  which 
I  make  this  explicit  declaration  will,  if  it  deprive  me  of 
the  votes  of  my  friends  at  Leeds,  secure  to  me  what  I 
value  far  more  highly,  their  esteem.  Believe  me  ever, 
my  dear  sir,  Your  most  faithful  servant, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

TO  HANNAH  M.  MACAULAY 

Leeds,  December  12th,  1832. 

My  dear  Sister,  —  The  election  here  is  going  on 
as  well  as  possible.  To-day  the  poll  stands  thus :  — 

Marshall,  1804 . Macaulay,  1792 . Sadler,  1353. 

The  probability  is  that  Sadler  will  give  up  the  contest. 
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If  he  persists,  he  will  be  completely  beaten.  The  voters 
are  under  4000  in  number ;  those  who  have  already 
polled  are  3100 ;  and  about  500  will  not  poll  at  all. 
Even  if  we  were  not  to  bring  up  another  man,  the  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  we  should  win.  On  Sunday  morning  early 
I  hope  to  be  in  London  ;  and  I  shall  see  you  in  the  course 
of  the  day. 

I  had  written  thus  far  when  your  letter  was  delivered 
to  me.  I  am  sitting  in  the  midst  of  two  hundred  friends, 
all  mad  with  exultation  and  party  spirit,  all  glorying 
over  the  Tories,  and  thinking  me  the  happiest  man  in 
the  world.  And  it  is  all  that  I  can  do  to  hide  my  tears, 
and  to  command  my  voice,  when  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  reply  to  their  congratulations.  Dearest,  dearest  sister, 
you  alone  are  now  left  to  me.  Whom  have  I  on  earth 
but  thee  ?  But  for  you,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  suc¬ 
cesses,  I  should  wish  that  I  were  lying  by  poor  Hyde 
Yilliers.  But  I  cannot  go  on.  I  am  wanted  to  write  an 
address  to  the  electors ;  and  I  shall  lay  it  on  Sadler 
pretty  heavily.  By  what  strange  fascination  is  it  that 
ambition  and  resentment  exercise  such  power  over  minds 
which  ought  to  be  superior  to  them  ?  I  despise  myself 
for  feeling  so  bitterly  toward  this  fellow  as  I  do.  But 
the  separation  from  dear  Margaret  has  jarred  my  whole 
temper.  I  am  cried  up  here  to  the  skies  as  the  most 
affable  and  kind-hearted  of  men,  while  I  feel  a  fierceness 
and  restlessness  within  me  quite  new  and  almost  inexpli¬ 
cable.  Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 

TO  THE  SAME 

London,  December  24th,  1832. 

My  dear  Sister,  —  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  letter,  and  am  gratified  by  all  its  contents,  except 
what  you  say  about  your  own  cough.  As  soon  as  you 
come  back,  you  shall  see  Dr.  Chambers,  if  you  are  not 
quite  well.  Do  not  oppose  me  in  this,  for  I  have  set  my 
heart  on  it. 
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I  dined  on  Saturday  at  Lord  Essex’s  in  Belgrave 
Square.  But  never  was  there  such  a  take-in.  I  had 
been  given  to  understand  that  his  lordship’s  cuisine  was 
superintended  by  the  first  French  artists,  and  that  I 
should  find  there  all  the  luxuries  of  the  Almanach  des 
Gourmands.  What  a  mistake  !  His  lordship  is  luxuri¬ 
ous  indeed,  but  in  quite  a  different  way.  He  is  a  true 
Englishman.  Not  a  dish  on  his  table  but  what  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley,  or  Sir  Hugh  Tyrold,1  might  have  set 
before  his  guests.  A  huge  haunch  of  venison  on  the 
sideboard  ;  a  magnificent  piece  of  beef  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table  ;  and  before  my  lord  himself  smoked,  not  a 
dindon  aux  truffles ,  but  a  fat  roasted  goose  stuffed  with 
sage  and  onions.  I  was  disappointed,  but  very  agree¬ 
ably  ;  for  my  tastes  are,  I  fear,  incurably  vulgar,  as  you 
may  perceive  by  my  fondness  for  Mrs.  Meeke’s  novels. 

Our  party  consisted  of  Sharp;  Lubbock;  Watson, 
M.  P.  for  Canterbury;  and  Rich,  the  author  of  What 
will  the  Lords  do  ?  who  wishes  to  be  M.  P.  for  Knares- 
borough.  Rogers  was  to  have  been  of  the  party;  but 
his  brother  chose  that  very  day  to  die  upon,  so  that  poor 
Sam  had  to  absent  himself.  The  chancellor  was  also 
invited,  but  he  had  scampered  off  to  pass  his  Christmas 
with  his  old  mother  in  Westmoreland.  We  had  some 
good  talk,  particularly  about  Junius’s  Letters.  I  learned 
some  new  facts  which  I  will  tell  you  when  we  meet.  I 
am  more  and  more  inclined  to  believe  that  Francis  was 
one  of  the  people  principally  concerned. 

Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 

TO  THE  SAME 

House  op  Commons,  Monday  Night,  half  past  12. 

My  dear  Sister,  —  The  papers  will  scarcely  contain 
any  account  of  what  passed  yesterday  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Grant  and  I  fought 
a  battle  with  Briscoe  and  O’Connell  in  defence  of  the 

1  The  uncle  of  Miss  Burney’s  Camilla. 
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Indian  people,  and  won  it  by  88  to  6.1  It  was  a  rascally 
claim  of  a  dishonest  agent  of  the  company  against  the 
employers  whom  he  had  cheated,  and  sold  to  their  own 
tributaries.  The  nephew  of  the  original  claimant  has 
been  pressing  his  case  on  the  Board  most  vehemently. 
He  is  an  attorney  living  in  Russell  Square,  and  very 
likely  hears  the  word  at  St.  John’s  Chapel.  lie  hears  it, 
however,  to  very  little  purpose  ;  for  he  lies  as  much  as  if 
he  went  to  hear  a  44  cauld  clatter  of  morality  ”  at  the 
parish  church. 

I  remember  that  when  you  were  at  Leamington  two 
years  ago  I  used  to  fill  my  letters  with  accounts  of  the 
people  with  whom  I  dined.  High  life  was  new  to  me 
then ;  and  now  it  has  grown  so  familiar  that  I  should 
not,  I  fear,  be  able,  as  I  formerly  was,  to  select  the  strik¬ 
ing  circumstances.  I  have  dined  with  sundry  great  folks 
since  you  left  London,  and  I  have  attended  a  very  splen¬ 
did  rout  at  Lord  Grey’s.  I  stole  thither,  at  about  eleven, 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  with  Stewart  Mackenzie. 
I  do  not  mean  to  describe  the  beauty  of  the  ladies,  nor 
the  brilliancy  of  stars  and  uniforms.  I  mean  only  to  tell 
you  one  circumstance  which  struck,  and  even  affected 
me.  I  was  talking  to  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  the 
daughter  of  Lord  North,  a  great  favorite  of  mine,  about 
the  apartments  and  the  furniture,  when  she  said,  with  a 
good  deal  of  emotion :  44  This  is  an  interesting  visit  to 
me.  I  have  never  been  in  this  house  for  fifty  years.  It 
was  here  that  I  was  born  ;  I  left  it  a  child  when  my 
father  fell  from  power  in  1782,  and  I  have  never  crossed 

1  In  his  great  Indian  speech  Macaulay  referred  to  this  affair,  in  a  pas¬ 
sage,  the  first  sentence  of  which  has,  by  frequent  quotation,  been  elevated 
into  an  apothegm  :  “A  broken  head  in  Cold  Bath  Fields  produces  a  greater 
sensation  than  three  pitched  battles  in  India.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  had 
to  decide  on  a  claim  brought  by  an  individual  against  the  revenues  of 
India.  If  it  had  been  an  English  question,  the  walls  would  scarcely 
have  held  the  members  who  would  have  flocked  to  the  division.  It  was 
an  Indian  question  ;  and  we  could  scarcely,  by  dint  of  supplication,  make 
a  House.” 
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the  threshold  since.”  Then  she  told  me  Low  the  rooms 
seemed  dwindled  to  her;  how  the  staircase,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  her  in  recollection  to  be  the  most  spacious 
and  magnificent  that  she  had  ever  seen,  had  disappointed 
her.  She  longed,  she  said,  to  go  over  the  garrets  and 
rummage  her  old  nursery.  She  told  me  how,  in  the  No- 
Popery  riots  of  1780,  she  was  taken  out  of  bed  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  mob  threatened  Lord 
North’s  house.  There  were  soldiers  at  the  windows,  and 
an  immense  and  furious  crowd  in  Downing  Street.  She 
saw,  she  said,  from  her  nursery  the  fires  in  different 
parts  of  London ;  but  she  did  not  understand  the  danger, 
and  only  exulted  in  being  up  at  midnight.  Then  she  was 
conveyed  through  the  Park  to  the  Horse  Guards  as  the 
safest  place ;  and  was  laid,  wrapped  up  in  blankets,  on 
the  table  in  the  guard-room  in  the  midst  of  the  officers. 
“  And  it  was  such  fun,”  she  said,  “  that  I  have  ever  after 
had  rather  a  liking  for  insurrections.” 

I  write  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd.  A  debate  on  slavery 
is  going  on  in  the  Commons ;  a  debate  on  Portugal  in  the 
Lords.  The  door  is  slamming  behind  me  every  moment, 
and  people  are  constantly  going  out  and  in.  Here  comes 
Vernon  Smith.  “  Well,  Vernon,  what  are  they  doing?” 
“  Gladstone  has  just  made  a  very  good  speech,  and  Ho  wick 
is  answering  him.”  “  Aye,  but  in  the  House  of  Lords  ?  ” 
“  They  will  beat  us  by  twenty,  they  say.”  “  Well,  I  do 
not  think  it  matters  much.”  “  No ;  nobody  out  of  the 
House  of  Lords  cares  either  for  Don  Pedro  or  for  Don 
Miguel.” 

There  is  a  conversation  between  two  official  men  in  the 
Library  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  night  of  the 
third  of  June,  1833,  reported  word  for  word.  To  the  his¬ 
torian  three  centuries  hence  this  letter  will  be  invaluable. 
To  you,  ungrateful  as  you  are,  it  will  seem  worthless. 

Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 
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TO  THE  SAME 

Smoking  Room  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
June  6th,  1833. 

My  Darling,  —  Why  am  I  such  a  fool  as  to  write  to 
a  gypsy  at  Liverpool,  who  fancies  that  none  is  so  good  as 
she  if  she  sends  one  letter  for  my  three  ?  A  lazy  chit 
whose  fingers  tire  with  penning  a  page  in  reply  to  a  quire ! 
There,  miss,  you  read  all  the  first  sentence  of  my  epistle, 
and  never  knew  that  you  were  reading  verse.  I  have 
some  gossip  for  you  about  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Napier 
is  in  London,  and  has  called  on  me  several  times.  lie 
has  been  with  the  publishers,  who  tell  him  that  the  sale 
is  falling  off  ;  and  in  many  private  parties,  where  he  hears 
sad  complaints.  The  universal  cry  is  that  the  long  dull 
articles  are  the  ruin  of  the  Review.  As  to  myself,  he 
assures  me  that  my  articles  are  the  only  things  which 
keep  the  work  up  at  all.  Longman  and  his  partners  cor¬ 
respond  with  about  five  hundred  booksellers  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  All  these  booksellers,  I  find,  tell 
them  that  the  Review  sells,  or  does  not  sell,  according  as 
there  are,  or  are  not,  articles  by  Mr.  Macaulay.  So,  you 
see,  I,  like  Mr.  Darcy,1  shall  not  care  how  proud  I  am. 
At  all  events,  I  cannot  but  be  pleased  to  learn  that,  if  I 
should  be  forced  to  depend  on  my  pen  for  subsistence,  I 
can  command  what  price  I  choose. 

The  House  is  sitting  ;  Peel  is  just  down  ;  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  is  speaking ;  the  heat  is  tremendous  ;  the  crowd 
stifling  ;  and  so  here  I  am  in  the  smoking-room,  with  three 
Repealers  making  chimneys  of  their  mouths  under  my 
very  nose. 

To  think  that  this  letter  will  hear  to  my  Anna 
The  exquisite  scent  of  O’Connor’s  Havana ! 

You  know  that  the  Lords  have  been  foolish  enough  to 
pass  a  vote  2  implying  censure  on  the  ministers.  The  min- 

1  The  central  male  figure  in  Pride  and  Prejudice. 

2  On  June  3,  1833,  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Portuguese  policy  of  the 
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isters  do  not  seem  inclined  to  take  it  of  them.  The  King 
has  snubbed  their  lordships  properly ;  and  in  about  an 
hour,  as  I  guess  (for  it  is  near  eleven),  we  shall  have 
come  to  a  resolution  in  direct  opposition  to  that  agreed  to 
by  the  Upper  House.  Nobody  seems  to  care  one  straw 
for  what  the  Peers  say  about  any  public  matter.  A  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  or  of  a  meeting 
at  Freemasons’  Hall,  has  often  made  a  greater  sensation 
than  this  declaration  of  a  branch  of  the  Legislature 
against  the  Executive  Government.  The  institution  of 
the  peerage  is  evidently  dying  a  natural  death. 

I  dined  yesterday  —  where,  and  on  what,  and  at  what 
price,  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you.  Such  scandalous  ex¬ 
travagance  and  gluttony  I  will  not  commit  to  writing.  I 
blush  when  I  think  of  it.  You,  however,  are  not  wholly 
guiltless  in  this  matter.  My  nameless  offence  was  partly 
occasioned  by  Napier ;  and  I  have  a  very  strong  reason 
for  wishing  to  keep  Napier  in  good  humor.  He  has  pro¬ 
mised  to  be  at  Edinburgh  when  I  take  a  certain  damsel 
thither  ;  to  look  out  for  very  nice  lodgings  for  us  in  Queen 
Street ;  to  show  us  everything  and  everybody ;  and  to 
see  us  as  far  as  Dunkeld  on  our  way  northward,  if  we  do 
go  northward.  In  general  I  abhor  visiting  ;  but  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  we  must  see  the  people  as  well  as  the  walls  and 
windows ;  and  Napier  will  be  a  capital  guide. 

Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 

TO  THE  SAME 

London,  June  17th,  1833. 

Dear  Hannah,  —  All  is  still  anxiety  here.  Whether 
the  House  of  Lords  will  throw  out  the  Irish  Church  Bill, 
whether  the  King  will  consent  to  create  new  peers,  whether 
the  Tories  will  venture  to  form  a  ministry,  are  matters 
about  which  we  are  all  in  complete  doubt.  If  the  min¬ 
istry  should  really  be  changed,  Parliament  will,  I  feel 

ministry  was  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  carried  in  the  Lords 
by  79  votes  to  69.  On  June  6th  a  counter-resolution  was  carried  in  the 
Commons  by  361  votes  to  98. 
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quite  sure,  be  dissolved.  Whether  I  shall  have  a  seat  in 
the  next  Parliament  I  neither  know  nor  care.  I  shall 
regret  nothing  for  myself  but  our  Scotch  tour.  For  the 
public  I  shall,  if  this  Parliament  be  dissolved,  entertain 
scarcely  any  hopes.  I  see  nothing  before  us  but  a  frantic 
conflict  between  extreme  opinions  ;  a  short  period  of  op¬ 
pression  ;  then  a  convulsive  reaction  ;  and  then  a  tremen¬ 
dous  crash  of  the  Funds,  the  Church,  the  Peerage,  and 
the  Throne.  It  is  enough  to  make  the  most  strenuous 
royalist  lean  a  little  to  republicanism  to  think  that  the 
whole  question  between  safety  and  general  destruction 
may  probably,  at  this  most  fearful  conjuncture,  depend  on 
a  single  man  whom  the  accident  of  his  birth  has  placed  in 
a  situation  to  which  certainly  his  own  virtues  or  abilities 
would  never  have  raised  him. 

The  question  must  come  to  a  decision,  I  think,  within 
the  fortnight.  In  the  meantime  the  funds  are  going 
down,  the  newspaj^ers  are  storming,  and  the  faces  of  men 
on  both  sides  are  growing  day  by  day  more  gloomy  and 
anxious.  Even  during  the  most  violent  part  of  the  con¬ 
test  for  the  Reform  Bill,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
so  much  agitation  in  the  political  circles.  I  have  some 
odd  anecdotes  for  you,  which  I  will  tell  you  when  we  meet. 
If  the  Parliament  should  be  dissolved,  the  West  Indian 
and  East  Indian  bills  are  of  course  dropped.  What  is 
to  become  of  the  slaves  ?  What  is  to  become  of  the  tea- 
trade  ?  Will  the  negroes,  after  receiving  the  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  Commons  promising  them  liberty,  submit 
to  the  cart-whip  ?  Will  our  merchants  consent  to  have 
the  trade  with  China,  which  has  just  been  offered  to  them, 
snatched  away?  The  Bank  charter,  too,  is  suspended. 
But  that  is  comparatively  a  trifle.  After  all,  what  is  it  to 
me  who  is  in  or  out,  or  whether  those  fools  of  Lords  are 
resolved  to  perish,  and  drag  the  King  to  perish  with  them, 
in  the  ruin  which  they  have  themselves  made  ?  I  begin 
to  wonder  wdiat  the  fascination  is  which  attracts  men  who 
could  sit  over  their  tea  and  their  books  in  their  own  cool, 
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quiet  room,  to  breathe  bad  air,  hear  bad  speeches,  lounge 
up  and  down  the  long  gallery,  and  doze  uneasily  on  the 
green  benches  till  three  in  the  morning.  Thank  God, 
these  luxuries  are  not  necessary  to  me.  My  pen  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  my  support,  and  my  sister’s  company  is  sufficient 
for  my  happiness.  Only  let  me  see  her  well  and  cheerful ; 
and  let  offices  in  Government,  and  seats  in  Parliament,  go 
to  those  who  care  for  them.  If  I  were  to  leave  public  life 
to-morrow,  I  declare  that,  except  for  the  vexation  which  it 
might  give  you  and  one  or  two  others,  the  event  would 
not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  painful  to  me.  As  you 
boast  of  having  a  greater  insight  into  character  than  I 
allow  to  you,  let  me  know  how  you  explain  this  philosophi¬ 
cal  disposition  of  mine,  and  how  you  reconcile  it  with  my 
ambitious  inclinations.  That  is  a  problem  for  a  young 
lady  who  professes  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

Did  I  tell  you  that  I  dined  at  the  Duchess  of  Kent’s, 
and  sat  next  that  loveliest  of  women,  Mrs.  Littleton  ?  Her 
husband,  our  new  Secretary  for  Ireland,  told  me  this 
evening  that  Lord  Wellesley,  who  sat  near  us  at  the 
duchess’s,  asked  Mrs.  Littleton  afterward  who  it  was  that 
was  talking  to  her.  “  Mr.  Macaulay.”  “  Oh  !  ”  said  the 
marquess,  “  I  am  very  sorry  I  did  not  know  it.  I  have  a 
most  particular  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  that  man.” 
Accordingly,  Littleton  has  engaged  me  to  dine  with  him, 
in  order  to  introduce  me  to  the  marquess.  I  am  particu¬ 
larly  curious,  and  always  was,  to  know  him.  He  has  made 
a  great  and  splendid  figure  in  history,  and  his  weaknesses, 
though  they  make  his  character  less  worthy  of  respect, 
make  it  more  interesting  as  a  study.  Such  a  blooming 
old  swain  I  never  saw  ;  hair  combed  with  exquisite  nicety, 
a  waistcoat  of  driven  snow,  and  a  star  and  garter  put  on 
with  rare  skill. 

To-day  we  took  up  our  resolutions  about  India  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  two  Houses  had  a  conference  on 
the  subject  in  an  old  Gothic  room  called  the  Painted 
Chamber.  The  painting  consists  in  a  mildewed  daub  of 
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a  woman  in  the  niche  of  one  of  the  windows.  The  Lords 
sat  in  little  cocked  hats  along  the  table ;  and  we  stood 
uncovered  on  the  other  side,  and  delivered  in  our  resolu¬ 
tions.  I  thought  that  before  long  it  may  be  our  turn  to 
sit,  and  theirs  to  stand.  Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 

TO  THE  SAME 

London,  June  21st,  1833. 

Dear  Hannah,  —  I  cannot  tell  you  how  delighted  I 
was  to  learn  from  Fanny  this  morning  that  Margaret  pro¬ 
nounces  you  to  be  as  well  as  she  could  wish  you  to  be. 
Only  continue  so,  and  all  the  changes  of  public  life  will  be 
as  indifferent  to  me  as  to  Horatio.  If  I  am  only  spared 
the  misery  of  seeing  you  suffer,  I  shall  be  found 

“  A  man  that  fortune’s  buffets  and  rewards 
Has  ta’en  with  equal  thanks.” 

Whether  we  are  to  have  buffets  or  rewards  is  known  only 
to  Heaven  and  to  the  Peers.  I  think  that  their  lordships 
are  rather  cowed.  Indeed,  if  they  venture  on  the  course 
on  which  they  lately  seemed  bent,  I  would  not  give  six¬ 
pence  for  a  coronet  or  a  penny  for  a  mitre. 

I  shall  not  read  The  Repealers ;  and  I  think  it  very 
impudent  in  you  to  make  such  a  request.  Have  I  nothing 
to  do  but  to  be  your  novel-toaster  ?  It  is  rather  your  duty 
to  be  mine.  What  else  have  you  to  do  ?  I  have  read 
only  one  novel  within  the  last  week,  and  a  most  precious 
one  it  was  :  The  Invisible  Gentleman.  Have  you  ever 
read  it?  But  I  need  not  ask.  No  doubt  it  has  formed 
part  of  your  Sunday  studies.  A  wretched,  trumpery  imi¬ 
tation  of  Godwin’s  worst  manner.  What  a  number  of 
stories  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  when  we  meet !  —  which 
will  be,  as  nearly  as  I  can  guess,  about  the  tenth  or  twelfth 
of  August.  I  shall  be  as  rich  as  a  Jew  by  that  time. 

Next  Wednesday  will  be  quarter-day  ; 

And  then,  if  I ’m  alive, 

Of  sterling  pounds  I  shall  receive 
Three  hundred  seventy-five. 
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Already  I  possess  in  cash 
Two  hundred  twenty-four, 

Besides  what  I  have  lent  to  John, 

Which  makes  up  twenty  more. 

Also  the  man  who  editeth 
The  “  Yellow  and  the  Blue  ” 

Doth  owe  me  ninety  pounds  at  least, 

All  for  my  last  review. 

So,  if  my  debtors  pay  their  debts, 

You  ’ll  find,  dear  sister  mine, 

That  all  my  wealth  together  makes 
Seven  hundred  pounds  and  nine. 

Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 

TO  THE  SAME 

London,  July  1 1th,  1833. 

Dear  Hannah,  —  I  have  been  so  completely  over¬ 
whelmed  with  business  for  some  days  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  time  for  writing  a  line.  Yesterday 
night  we  read  the  India  Bill  a  second  time.  It  was  a 
Wednesday,  and  the  reporters  gave  hardly  any  account  of 
what  passed.  They  always  resent  being  forced  to  attend 
on  that  day,  which  is  their  holiday.  I  made  the  best 
speech,  by  general  agreement,  and  in  my  own  opinion, 
that  I  ever  made  in  my  life.  I  was  an  hour  and  three 
quarters  up ;  and  such  compliments  as  I  had  from  Lord 
Althorp,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  John  Russell,  Wynne, 
O’Connell,  Grant,  the  Speaker,  and  twenty  other  people, 
you  never  heard.  As  there  is  no  report  of  the  speech,  I 
have  been  persuaded,  rather  against  my  will,  to  correct  it 
for  publication.  I  will  tell  you  one  compliment  that  was 
paid  me,  and  which  delighted  me  more  than  any  other. 
An  old  member  said  to  me,  “  Sir,  having  heard  that 
speech  may  console  the  young  people  for  never  having 
heard  Mr.  Burke.” 

TO  THE  SAME 

London,  July  19th,  1833. 

My  dear  Sister,  —  I  snatch  a  few  minutes  to  write 
a  single  line  to  you.  We  went  into  committee  on  the 
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India  Bill  at  twelve  this  morning,  sat  till  three,  and  are 
just  set  at  liberty  for  two  hours.  At  five  we  recommence, 
and  shall  be  at  work  till  midnight.  In  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  three  and  five  I  have  to  dispatch  the  current  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  office,  which,  at  present,  is  fortunately  not 
heavy ;  to  eat  my  dinner,  which  I  shall  do  at  Grant’s ; 
and  to  write  a  short  scrawl  to  my  little  sister. 

My  work,  though  laborious,  has  been  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory.  No  bill,  I  believe,  of  such  importance  —  certainly 
no  important  bill  in  my  time  —  has  been  received  with 
such  general  approbation.  The  very  cause  of  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  the  reporters,  and  of  the  thinness  of  the  House, 
is  that  we  have  framed  our  measure  so  carefully  as  to 
give  little  occasion  for  debate.  Littleton,  Denison,  and 
many  other  members,  assure  me  that  they  never  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  seen  a  bill  better  drawn  or  better  conducted. 

On  Monday  night,  I  hope,  my  work  will  be  over.  Our 
Bill  will  have  been  discussed,  I  trust,  for  the  last  time  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and,  in  all  probability,  I  shall 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  that  time  be  out  of  office. 
I  am  fully  determined  not  to  give  way  about  the  West 
India  Bill ;  and  I  can  hardly  expect  —  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
wish  —  that  the  ministers  should  suffer  me  to  keep  my 
place  and  oppose  their  measure.  Whatever  may  befall 
me  or  my  party,  I  am  much  more  desirous  to  come  to  an 
end  of  this  interminable  session  than  to  stay  either  in 
office  or  in  Parliament.  The  Tories  are  quite  welcome  to 
take  everything,  if  they  will  only  leave  me  my  pen  and 
my  books,  a  warm  fireside,  and  you  chattering  beside  it. 
This  sort  of  philosophy,  an  odd  kind  of  cross  between 
Stoicism  and  Epicureanism,  I  have  learned,  where  most 
people  unlearn  all  their  philosophy  —  in  crowded  senates 
and  fine  drawing-rooms. 

But  time  flies,  and  Grant’s  dinner  will  be  waiting. 
He  keeps  open  house  for  us  during  this  fight. 

Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 
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TO  THE  SAME 

London,  July  24th,  1833. 

My  dear  Sister,  —  You  will  have  seen  by  the  papers 
that  the  West  India  debate  on  Monday  night  went  off 
very  quietly  in  little  more  than  an  hour.  To-night  we 
expect  the  great  struggle,  and  I  fear  that,  much  against 
my  inclination,  I  must  bear  a  part  in  it.  My  resignation 
is  in  Lord  Althorp’s  hands.  He  assures  me  that  he  will 
do  his  utmost  to  obtain  for  me  liberty  to  act  as  I  like  on 
this  question ;  but  Lord  Grey  and  Stanley  are  to  be 
consulted,  and  I  think  it  very  improbable  that  they  will 
consent  to  allow  me  so  extraordinary  a  privilege.  I  know 
that,  if  I  were  minister,  I  would  not  allow  such  latitude 
to  any  man  in  office ;  and  so  I  told  Lord  Althorp.  He 
answered  in  the  kindest  and  most  flattering  manner ; 
told  me  that  in  office  I  had  surpassed  their  expectations, 
and  that,  much  as  they  wished  to  bring  me  in  last  year, 
they  wished  much  more  to  keep  me  in  now.  I  told  him, 
in  reply,  that  the  matter  was  one  for  the  ministers  to 
settle  purely  with  a  view  to  their  own  interest ;  that  I 
asked  for  no  indulgence ;  that  I  could  make  no  terms ; 
and  that  what  I  would  not  do  to  serve  them,  I  certainly 
would  not  do  to  keep  my  place.  Thus  the  matter  stands. 
It  will  probably  be  finally  settled  within  a  few  hours. 

This  detestable  session  goes  on  lengthening  and  length¬ 
ening,  like  a  human  hair  in  one’s  mouth.  (Do  you  know 
that  delicious  sensation  ?)  Last  month  we  expected  to 
have  been  up  before  the  middle  of  August.  Now  we 
should  be  glad  to  be  quite  certain  of  being  in  the  country 
by  the  first  of  September.  One  comfort  I  shall  have  in 
being  turned  out :  I  will  not  stay  a  day  in  London  after 
the  West  India  Bill  is  through  committee  ;  which  I  hope 
it  will  be  before  the  end  of  next  week. 

The  new  Edinburgh  Review  is  not  much  amiss ;  but  I 
quite  agree  with  the  publishers,  the  editor,  and  the  read¬ 
ing  public  generally,  that  the  number  would  have  been 
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mucli  the  better  for  an  article  of  thirty  or  forty  pages, 
from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  who  shall  be  nameless. 

Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 

TO  THE  SAME 

London,  July  25th,  1833. 

My  dear  Sister,  —  The  plot  is  thickening.  Yester¬ 
day  Buxton  moved  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Slavery  Bill,  which  the  Government  opposed,  and 
which  I  supported.  It  was  extremely  painful  to  me  to 
speak  against  all  my  political  friends  —  so  painful  that  at 
times  I  could  hardly  go  on.  I  treated  them  as  mildly  as 
I  could,  and  they  all  tell  me  that  I  performed  my  difficult 
task  not  ungracefully.  We  divided  at  two  this  morning, 
and  were  151  to  158.  The  ministers  found  that  if  they 
persisted  they  would  infallibly  be  beaten.  Accordingly 
they  came  down  to  the  House  at  twelve  this  day,  and 
agreed  to  reduce  the  apprenticeship  to  seven  years  for 
the  agricultural  laborers,  and  to  five  years  for  the  skilled 
laborers.  What  other  people  may  do  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
I  am  inclined  to  be  satisfied  with  this  concession  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  as  I  believe  that  if  we  press  the  thing  further 
they  will  resign,  and  we  shall  have  no  bill  at  all,  but 
instead  of  it  a  Tory  ministry  and  a  dissolution.  Some 
people  flatter  me  with  the  assurance  that  our  large  minor¬ 
ity,  and  the  consequent  change  in  the  bill,  have  been 
owing  to  me.  If  this  be  so,  I  have  done  one  useful  act, 
at  least,  in  my  life. 

I  shall  now  certainly  remain  in  office ;  and  if,  as  I  ex¬ 
pect,  the  Irish  Church  Bill  passes  the  Lords,  I  may  con¬ 
sider  myself  as  safe  till  the  next  session ;  when  Heaven 
knows  what  may  happen.  It  is  still  quite  uncertain  when 
we  may  rise.  I  pine  for  rest,  air,  and  a  taste  of  family  life, 
more  than  I  can  express.  I  see  nothing  but  politicians, 
and  talk  about  nothing  but  politics. 

I  have  not  read  Village  Belles.  Tell  me,  as  soon  as 
you  can  get  it,  whether  it  is  worth  reading.  As  John 
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Thorpe  1  says  :  “  Novels !  Oh,  Lord !  I  never  read  novels. 
I  have  something  else  to  do.”  Farewell.  T.  B.  M. 

TO  THE  SAME 

London,  July  27th,  1833. 

My  dear  Sister,  —  Here  I  am,  safe  and  well,  at  the 
end  of  one  of  the  most  stormy  weeks  that  the  oldest  man 
remembers  in  parliamentary  affairs.  I  have  resigned 
my  office,  and  my  resignation  has  been  refused.  I  have 
spoken  and  voted  against  the  ministry  under  which  I  hold 
my  place.  The  ministry  has  been  so  hard  run  in  the 
Commons  as  to  be  forced  to  modify  its  plan ;  and  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  defeat  in  the  Lords ; 2  a  slight  one,  to  be  sure, 
and  on  a  slight  matter,  yet  such  that  I,  and  many  others, 
fully  believed  twenty-four  hours  ago  that  they  would 
have  resigned.  In  fact,  some  of  the  Cabinet  —  Grant 
among  the  rest,  to  my  certain  knowledge  —  were  for  re¬ 
signing.  At  last  Saturday  has  arrived.  The  ministry  is 
as  strong  as  ever.  I  am  as  good  friends  with  the  minis¬ 
ters  as  ever.  The  East  India  Bill  is  carried  through  our 
House.  The  West  India  Bill  is  so  far  modified  that,  I 
believe,  it  will  be  carried.  The  Irish  Church  Bill  has  got 
through  the  committee  in  the  Lords  ;  and  we  are  all  begin¬ 
ning  to  look  forward  to  a  prorogation  in  about  three  weeks. 

To-day  I  went  to  Haydon’s  to  be  painted  into  his  great 
picture  of  The  Reform  Banquet.  Ellis  was  with  me, 
and  declares  that  Haydon  has  touched  me  off  to  a  nicety. 
I  am  sick  of  pictures  of  my  own  face.  I  have  seen  within 
the  last  few  days  one  drawing  of  it,  one  engraving,  and 
three  paintings.  They  all  make  me  a  very  handsome  fel¬ 
low.  Haydon  pronounces  my  profile  a  gem  of  art,  perfectly 
antique ;  and,  what  is  worth  the  praise  of  ten  Haydons,  I 
was  told  yesterday  that  Mrs.  Littleton,  the  handsomest 
woman  in  London,  had  paid  me  exactly  the  same  compli- 

1  The  young1  Oxford  man  in  Northanger  Abbey. 

2  On  the  25th  of  July  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  carried  an  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  against  the  Government,  by  84  votes  to  82. 
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ment.  She  pronounced  Mr.  Macaulay’s  profile  to  be  a 
study  for  an  artist.  I  have  bought  a  new  looking-glass 
and  razor-case  on  the  strength  of  these  compliments,  and 
am  meditating  on  the  expediency  of  having  my  hair  cut 
in  the  Burlington  Arcade,  rather  than  in  Lamb’s,  Con¬ 
duit  Street.  As  Richard  says,  — 

“  Since  I  am  crept  in  favor  with  myself, 

I  will  maintain  it  with  some  little  cost.” 

I  begin,  like  Sir  Walter  Elliot,1  to  rate  all  my  acquaintance 
according  to  their  beauty.  But  what  nonsense  I  write, 
and  in  times  that  make  merry  men  look  grave! 

Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 

TO  THE  SAME 

London,  July  29th,  1833. 

My  dear  Sister,  —  I  dined  last  night  at  Holland 
House.  There  was  a  very  pleasant  party.  My  lady  was 
courteous,  and  my  lord  extravagantly  entertaining :  tell¬ 
ing  some  capital  stories  about  old  Bishop  Horsley,  which 
were  set  off  with  some  of  the  drollest  mimicry  that  I  ever 
saw.  Among  many  others,  there  were  Sir  James  Graham ; 
and  Dr.  Holland,  who  is  a  good  scholar  as  well  as  a  good 
physician ;  and  Wilkie,  who  is  a  modest,  pleasing  com¬ 
panion,  as  well  as  an  excellent  artist.  For  ladies,  we  had 

her  Grace  of - ;  and  her  daughter,  Lady - ,  a  fine, 

buxom,  sonsy  lass,  with  more  color  than,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  is  often  seen  among  fine  ladies.  So  our  dinner  and 
our  soiree  were  very  agreeable. 

We  narrowly  escaped  a  scene  at  one  time.  Lord - 

is  in  the  navy,  and  is  now  on  duty  in  the  fleet  at  the 
Tagus.  We  got  into  a  conversation  about  Portuguese 
politics.  His  name  was  mentioned,  and  Graham,  who  is 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  complimented  the  duchess  on 
her  son’s  merit,  to  which,  he  said,  every  dispatch  bore 
witness.  The  duchess  forthwith  began  to  entreat  that  he 
might  be  recalled.  He  was  very  ill,  she  said.  If  he  stayed 
longer  on  that  station  she  was  sure  that  he  would  die ; 

1  The  Baronet  in  Persuasion. 
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and  then  slie  began  to  cry.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  women 
cry,  and  the  matter  became  serious,  for  her  pretty  daugh¬ 
ter  began  to  bear  her  company.  That  hard-hearted  Lord 

- seemed  to  be  diverted  by  the  scene.  He,  by  all 

accounts,  has  been  doing  little  else  than  making  women 
cry  during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years.  However,  we 
all  were  as  still  as  death  while  the  wiping  of  eyes  and  the 
blowing  of  noses  proceeded.  At  last  Lord  Holland  con¬ 
trived  to  restore  our  spirits  ;  but  before  the  duchess  went 
away  she  managed  to  have  a  tete-a-tete  with  Graham,  and, 
I  have  no  doubt,  begged  and  blubbered  to  some  purpose. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  how  many  honest,  stout-hearted 
fellows  are  left  to  die  on  the  most  unhealthy  stations,  for 
want  of  being  related  to  some  duchess  who  has  been  hand¬ 
some,  or  to  some  duchess’s  daughter  who  still  is  so. 

The  duchess  said  one  thing  that  amused  us.  We  were 
talking  about  Lady  Morgan.  “  When  she  first  came  to 
London,”  said  Lord  Holland,  “  I  remember  that  she  car¬ 
ried  a  little  Irish  harp  about  with  her  wherever  she  went.” 
Others  denied  this.  I  mentioned  what  she  says  in  her 
Book  of  the  Boudoir.  There  she  relates  how  she  went 

one  evening  to  Lady - ’s  with  her  little  Irish  harp,  and 

how  strange  everybody  thought  it.  “I  see  nothing  very 
strange,”  said  her  Grace,  “in  her  taking  her  harp  to  Lady 

- ’s.  If  she  brought  it  safe  away  with  her,  that  would 

have  been  strange  indeed.”  On  this,  as  a  friend  of  yours 
says,  we  la-a-a-a-a-a-a-ft. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  approve  of  my  conduct  about 
the  niggers.  I  expect,  and  indeed  wish,  to  be  abused  by 
the  Agency  Society.  My  father  is  quite  satisfied,  and  so 
are  the  best  part  of  my  Leeds  friends. 

I  amuse  myself,  as  I  walk  back  from  the  House  at  two 
in  the  morning,  with  translating  Yirgil.  I  am  at  work 
on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  episodes,  and  am  succeeding 
pretty  well.  You  shall  have  what  I  have  done  when  I 
come  to  Liverpool,  which  will  be,  I  hope,  in  three  weeks 
or  there-anent.  Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 
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TO  THE  SAME 

London,  July  31st,  1833. 

My  dear  Sister,  —  Political  affairs  look  cheeringly. 
The  Lords  passed  the  Irish  Church  Bill  yesterday,  and 
mean,  we  understand,  to  give  us  little  or  no  trouble  about 
the  India  Bill.  There  is  still  a  hitch  in  the  Commons 
about  the  West  India  Bill,  particularly  about  the  twenty 
millions  for  compensation  to  the  planters  ;  but  we  expect 
to  carry  our  point  by  a  great  majority.  By  the  end  of 
next  week  we  shall  be  very  near  the  termination  of  our 
labors.  Heavy  labors  they  have  been. 

So  Wilberforce  is  gone!  We  talk  of  burying  him  in 
Westminster  Abbey ;  and  many  eminent  men,  both 
Whigs  and  Tories,  are  desirous  to  join  in  paying  him 
this  honor.  There  is,  however,  a  story  about  a  promise 
given  to  old  Stephen  that  they  should  both  lie  in  the  same 
grave.  Wilberforce  kept  his  faculties,  and  (except  when 
he  was  actually  in  fits)  his  spirits,  to  the  very  last.  He 
was  cheerful  and  full  of  anecdote  only  last  Saturday.  He 
owned  that  he  enjoyed  life  much,  and  that  he  had  a  great 
desire  to  live  longer.  Strange  in  a  man  who  had,  I 
should  have  said,  so  little  to  attach  him  to  this  world,  and 
so  firm  a  belief  in  another :  in  a  man  with  an  impaired 
fortune,  a  weak  spine,  and  a  worn-out  stomach  !  What  is 
this  fascination  which  makes  us  cling  to  existence,  in  spite 
of  present  sufferings  and  of  religious  hopes?  Yesterday 
evening  I  called  at  the  house  in  Cadogan  Place,  where 
the  body  is  lying.  I  was  truly  fond  of  him  :  that  is  “  je 
l’aimais  comme  Ton  aime.”  And  how  is  that?  How 
very  little  one  human  being  generally  cares  for  another ! 
Plow  very  little  the  world  misses  anybody !  How  soon 
the  chasm  left  by  the  best  and  wisest  men  closes.  I 
thought,  as  I  walked  back  from  Cadogan  Place,  that  our 
own  selfishness  when  others  are  taken  away  ought  to 
teach  us  how  little  others  will  suffer  at  losing  us.  I 
thought  that,  if  I  were  to  die  to-morrow,  not  one  of  the 
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fine  people  wliom  I  dine  with  every  week  will  take  a  cote - 
lette  aux  jietits  pois  the  less  on  Saturday  at  the  table  to 
which  I  was  invited  to  meet  them,  or  will  smile  less  gayly 
at  the  ladies  over  the  champagne.  And  I  am  quite  even 
with  them.  What  are  those  pretty  lines  of  Shelley  ? 

“  Oh,  world,  farewell ! 

Listen  to  the  passing-  bell. 

It  tells  that  thou  and  I  must  part 
With  a  lig-lit  and  heavy  heart.” 

There  are  not  ten  people  in  the  world  whose  deaths  would 
spoil  my  dinner ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  whose  deaths 
would  break  my  heart.  The  more  I  see  of  the  world, 
and  the  more  numerous  my  acquaintance  becomes,  the 
narrower  and  more  exclusive  my  affection  grows,  and  the 
more  I  cling  to  my  sisters,  and  to  one  or  two  old  tried 
friends  of  my  quiet  days.  But  why  should  I  go  on 
preaching  to  you  out  of  Ecclesiastes  ?  And  here  comes, 
fortunately,  to  break  the  train  of  my  melancholy  reflec¬ 
tions,  the  proof  of  my  East  India  speech  from  Hansard : 
so  I  must  put  my  letter  aside  and  correct  the  press. 

Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 

TO  THE  SAME 

London,  Aug-ust  2d,  1833. 

My  dear  Sister,  —  I  agree  with  your  judgment  on 
Chesterfield’s  Letters.  They  are  for  the  most  part  trash ; 
though  they  contain  some  clever  passages,  and  the  style 
is  not  bad.  Their  celebrity  must  be  attributed  to  causes 
quite  distinct  from  their  literary  merit,  and  particularly 
to  the  position  which  the  author  held  in  society.  We 
see  in  our  own  time  that  the  books  written  by  public  men 
of  note  are  generally  rated  at  more  than  their  value  ; 
Lord  Granville’s  little  compositions,  for  example ;  Can¬ 
ning’s  verses;  Fox’s  history  ;  Brougham’s  treatises.  The 
writings  of  people .  of  high  fashion,  also,  have  a  value  set 
on  them  far  higher  than  that  which  intrinsically  belongs 
to  them.  The  verses  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
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or  an  occasional  prologue  by  Lord  Alvanley,  attract  a 
most  undue  share  of  attention.  If  the  present  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  who  is  the  very  “  glass  of  fashion  and  mould 
of  form,”  were  to  publish  a  book  with  two  good  pages,  it 
would  be  extolled  as  a  masterpiece  in  half  the  drawing¬ 
rooms  of  London.  Now,  Chesterfield  was,  what  no  per¬ 
son  in  our  time  has  been  or  can  be,  a  great  political 
leader,  and  at  the  same  time  the  acknowledged  chief  of 
the  fashionable  world ;  at  the  head  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  at  the  head  of  ton  ;  Mr.  Canning  and  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  in  one.  In  our  time  the  division  of  labor  is 
carried  so  far  that  such  a  man  could  not  exist.  Politics 
require  the  whole  of  energy,  bodily  and  mental,  during 
half  the  year ;  and  leave  very  little  time  for  the  bow-win¬ 
dow  at  White’s  in  the  day,  or  for  the  crush-room  of  the 
opera  at  night.  A  century  ago  the  case  was  different. 
Chesterfield  was  at  once  the  most  distinguished  orator  in 
the  Upper  House,  and  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  wit 
and  fashion.  He  held  this  eminence  for  about  forty 
years.  At  last  it  became  the  regular  custom  of  the 
higher  circles  to  laugh  whenever  he  opened  his  mouth, 
without  waiting  for  his  bon  mot.  He  used  to  sit  at 
White’s  with  a  circle  of  young  men  of  rank  round  him, 
applauding  every  syllable  that  he  uttered.  If  you  wish 
for  a  proof  of  the  kind  of  position  which  Chesterfield  held 
among  his  contemporaries,  look  at  the  prospectus  of  J ohn- 
son’s  Dictionary.  Look  even  at  Johnson’s  angry  letter. 
It  contains  the  strongest  admission  of  the  boundless  in¬ 
fluence  which  Chesterfield  exercised  over  society.  When 
the  letters  of  such  a  man  were  published,  of  course  they 
were  received  more  favorably  by  far  than  they  deserved. 

So  much  for  criticism.  As  to  politics,  everything  seems 
tending  to  repose ;  and  I  should  think  that  by  this  day 
fortnight  we  shall  probably  be  prorogued.  The  Jew  Bill 
was  thrown  out  yesterday  night  by  the  Lords.  No  mat¬ 
ter.  Our  turn  will  come  one  of  these  days. 

If  you  want  to  see  me  puffed  and  abused  by  somebody 
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who  evidently  knows  nothing  about  me,  look  at  the  New 
Monthly  for  this  month.  Bulwer,  I  see,  has  given  up 
editing  it.  I  suppose  he  is  making  money  in  some  other 
way ;  for  his  dress  must  cost  as  much  as  that  of  any  five 
other  members  of  Parliament. 

To-morrow  Wilberforce  is  to  be  buried.  His  sons 
acceded  with  great  eagerness  to  the  application  made  to 
them  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  members  of  both 
Houses  that  the  funeral  should  be  public.  We  meet  to¬ 
morrow  at  twelve  at  the  House  of  Commons,  and  we 
shall  attend  the  coffin  into  the  Abbey.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Eldon,  and  Sir  R.  Peel  have  put  down 
their  names,  as  well  as  the  ministers  and  the  Abolition¬ 
ists. 

My  father  urges  me  to  pay  some  tribute  to  Wilber¬ 
force  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  any  debate  should 
take  place  on  the  third  reading  of  the  West  India  Bill 
in  which  I  might  take  part,  I  should  certainly  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  doing  honor  to  his  memory.  But  I  do 
not  expect  that  such  an  occasion  will  arise.  The  House 
seems  inclined  to  pass  the  bill  without  more  contest ;  and 
my  father  must  be  aware  that  anything  like  theatrical 
display  —  anything  like  a  set  funeral  oration  not  spring¬ 
ing  naturally  out  of  the  discussion  of  a  question  —  is 
extremely  distasteful  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  have  been  clearing  off  a  great  mass  of  business  which 
had  accumulated  at  our  office  while  we  were  conducting 
our  bill  through  Parliament.  To-day  I  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  seeing  the  green  boxes,  which  a  week  ago  were 
piled  up  with  papers  three  or  four  feet  high,  perfectly 
empty.  Admire  my  superhuman  industry.  This  I  will 
say  for  myself,  that,  when  I  do  sit  down  to  work,  I  work 
harder  and  faster  than  any  person  that  I  ever  knew. 

Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 
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TO  THE  SAME 

London,  August  17th,  1833. 

My  dear  Sister,  —  I  am  about  to  write  to  you  on 
a  subject  which  to  you  and  Margaret  will  be  one  of 
the  most  agitating  interest ;  and  which,  on  that  account 
chiefly,  is  so  to  me. 

By  the  new  India  Bill  it  is  provided  that  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Council,  which  is  to  govern  our 
Eastern  empire,  is  to  be  chosen  from  among  persons  who 
are  not  servants  of  the  company.  It  is  probable,  indeed 
nearly  certain,  that  the  situation  will  be  offered  to  me. 

The  advantages  are  very  great.  It  is  a  post  of  the 
highest  dignity  and  consideration.  The  salary  is  ten 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  I  am  assured  by  persons  who 
know  Calcutta  intimately,  and  who  have  themselves 
mixed  in  the  highest  circles  and  held  the  highest  offices 
at  that  presidency,  that  I  may  live  in  splendor  there  for 
five  thousand  a  year,  and  may  save  the  rest  of  the  salary 
with  the  accruing  interest.  I  may  therefore  hope  to  re¬ 
turn  to  England  at  only  thirty-nine,  in  the  full  vigor  of 
life,  with  a  fortune  of  thirty  thousand  pounds.  A  larger 
fortune  I  never  desired. 

I  am  not  fond  of  money,  or  anxious  about  it.  But, 
though  every  day  makes  me  less  and  less  eager  for  wealth, 
every  day  shows  me  more  and  more  strongly  how  neces¬ 
sary  a  competence  is  to  a  man  who  desires  to  be  either 
great  or  useful.  At  present  the  plain  fact  is  that  I  can 
continue  to  be  a  public  man  only  while  I  can  continue  in 
office.  If  I  left  my  place  in  the  Government,  I  must 
leave  my  seat  in  Parliament  too.  For  I  must  live :  I 
can  live  only  by  my  pen :  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  any  man  to  write  enough  to  procure  him  a  decent 
subsistence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  an  active  part 
in  politics.  I  have  not  during  this  session  been  able  to 
send  a  single  line  to  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  and  if  I  had 
been  out  of  office,  I  should  have  been  able  to  do  very 
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little.  Edward  Bulwer  has  just  given  up  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine  on  the  ground  that  he  cannot  conduct 
it  and  attend  to  his  parliamentary  duties.  Cobbett  has 
been  compelled  to  neglect  his  Register  so  much  that  its 
sale  has  fallen  almost  to  nothing.  Now,  in  order  to  live 
like  a  gentleman,  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  write, 
not  as  I  have  done  hitherto,  but  regularly,  and  even 
daily.  I  have  never  made  more  than  two  hundred  a  year 
by  my  pen.  I  could  not  support  myself  in  comfort  on 
less  than  five  hundred  ;  and  I  shall  in  all  probability  have 
many  others  to  support.  The  prospects  of  our  family  are, 
if  possible,  darker  than  ever. 

In  the  meantime  my  political  outlook  is  very  gloomy. 
A  schism  in  the  ministry  is  approaching.  It  requires 
only  that  common  knowledge  of  public  affairs  which  any 
reader  of  the  newspapers  may  possess  to  see  this ;  and  I 
have  more,  much  more,  than  common  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  They  cannot  hold  together.  I  tell  you  in  per¬ 
fect  seriousness  that  my  chance  of  keeping  my  present 
situation  for  six  months  is  so  small,  that  I  would  willingly 
sell  it  for  fifty  pounds  down.  If  I  remain  in  office,  I 
shall,  I  fear,  lose  my  political  character.  If  I  go  out,  and 
engage  in  opposition,  I  shall  break  most  of  the  private 
ties  which  I  have  formed  during  the  last  three  years.  In 
England  I  see  nothing  before  me,  for  some  time  to  come, 
but  poverty,  unpopularity,  and  the  breaking-up  of  old 
connections. 

If  there  were  no  way  out  of  these  difficulties,  I  would 
encounter  them  with  courage.  A  man  can  always  act 
honorably  and  uprightly ;  and,  if  I  were  in  the  Fleet 
Prison  or  the  rules  of  the  King’s  Bench,  I  believe  that  I 
could  find  in  my  own  mind  resources  which  would  pre¬ 
serve  me  from  being  positively  unhappy.  But  if  I  could 
escape  from  these  impending  disasters,  I  should  wish  to 
do  so.  By  accepting  the  post  which  is  likely  to  be  offered 
to  me,  I  withdraw  myself  for  a  short  time  from  the  con¬ 
tests  of  faction  here.  When  I  return,  I  shall  find  things 
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settled,  parties  formed  into  new  combinations,  and  new 
questions  under  discussion.  I  shall  then  be  able,  without 
the  scandal  of  a  violent  separation,  and  without  expos¬ 
ing  myself  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  to  take  my 
own  line.  In  the  meantime  I  shall  save  my  family  from 
distress ;  and  shall  return  with  a  competence  honestly 
earned,  as  rich  as  if  I  were  Duke  of  Northumberland  or 
Marquess  of  Westminster,  and  able  to  act  on  all  public 
questions  without  even  a  temptation  to  deviate  from  the 
strict  line  of  duty.  While  in  India,  I  shall  have  to  dis¬ 
charge  duties  not  painfully  laborious,  and  of  the  highest 
and  most  honorable  kind.  I  shall  have  whatever  that 
country  affords  of  comfort  or  splendor ;  nor  will  my  ab¬ 
sence  be  so  long  that  my  friends,  or  the  public  here,  will 
be  likely  to  lose  sight  of  me. 

The  only  persons  who  know  what  I  have  written  to 
you  are  Lord  Grey,  the  Grants,  Stewart  Mackenzie,  and 
George  Babington.  Charles  Grant  and  Stewart  Macken¬ 
zie,  who  know  better  than  most  men  the  state  of  the  po¬ 
litical  world,  think  that  I  should  act  unwisely  in  refusing 
this  post ;  and  this  though  they  assure  me,  and,  I  really 
believe,  sincerely,  that  they  shall  feel  the  loss  of  my  soci¬ 
ety  very  acutely.  But  what  shall  I  feel  ?  And  with  what 
emotions,  loving  as  I  do  my  country  and  my  family,  can 
I  look  forward  to  such  a  separation,  enjoined,  as  I  think 
it  is,  by  prudence  and  by  duty  ?  Whether  the  period  of 
my  exile  shall  be  one  of  comfort,  and,  after  the  first 
shock,  even  of  happiness,  depends  on  you.  If,  as  I  ex¬ 
pect,  this  offer  shall  be  made  to  me,  will  you  go  with  me? 
I  know  what  a  sacrifice  I  ask  of  you.  I  know  how  many 
dear  and  precious  ties  you  must,  for  a  time,  sunder.  I 
know  that  the  splendor  of  the  Indian  Court,  and  the  gay- 
eties  of  that  brilliant  society  of  which  you  would  be  one 
of  the  leading  personages,  have  no  temptation  for  you. 
I  can  bribe  you  only  by  telling  you  that,  if  you  will  go 
with  me,  I  will  love  you  better  than  I  love  you  now,  if  I 
can. 
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I  have  asked  George  Babington  about  your  health  and 
mine.  He  says  that  he  has  very  little  apprehension  for 
me,  and  none  at  all  for  you.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  think 
that  the  climate  would  be  quite  as  likely  to  do  you  good 
as  harm. 

All  this  is  most  strictly  secret.  You  may,  of  course, 
show  the  letter  to  Margaret,  and  Margaret  may  tell  Ed¬ 
ward  ;  for  I  never  cabal  against  the  lawful  authority  of 
husbands.  But  further  the  thing  must  not  go.  It  would 
hurt  my  father,  and  very  justly,  to  hear  of  it  from  any¬ 
body  before  he  hears  of  it  from  myself ;  and  if  the  least 
hint  of  it  were  to  get  abroad,  I  should  be  placed  in  a  very 
awkward  position  with  regard  to  the  people  at  Leeds.  It 
is  possible,  though  not  probable,  that  difficulties  may 
arise  at  the  India  House ;  and  I  do  not  mean  to  say  any. 
thing  to  any  person  who  is  not  already  in  the  secret  till 
the  directors  have  made  their  choice,  and  till  the  king’s 
pleasure  has  been  taken. 

And  now  think  calmly  over  what  I  have  written.  I 
would  not  have  written  on  the  subject  even  to  you  till  the 
matter  was  quite  settled,  if  I  had  not  thought  that  you 
ought  to  have  full  time  to  make  up  your  mind.  If  you 
feel  an  insurmountable  aversion  to  India,  I  will  do  all  in 
my  power  to  make  your  residence  in  England  comfort¬ 
able  during  my  absence,  and  to  enable  you  to  confer  in¬ 
stead  of  receiving  benefits.  But  if  my  dear  sister  would 
consent  to  give  me,  at  this  great  crisis  of  my  life,  that 
proof,  that  painful  and  arduous  proof,  of  her  affection 
which  I  beg  of  her,  I  think  that  she  will  not  repent  of  it. 
She  shall  not,  if  the  unbounded  confidence  and  attachment 
of  one  to  whom  she  is  dearer  than  life  can  compensate  her 
for  a  few  years  absence  from  much  that  she  loves. 

Dear  Margaret !  She  will  feel  this.  Consult  her,  my 
love,  and  let  us  both  have  the  advantage  of  such  advice 
as  her  excellent  understanding,  and  her  warm  affection 
for  us,  may  furnish.  On  Monday  next,  at  the  latest,  I 
expect  to  be  with  you.  Our  Scotch  tour  under  these  cir- 
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cumstances,  must  be  short.  By  Christmas  it  will  be  fit 
that  the  new  councillor  should  leave  England.  His  func¬ 
tions  in  India  commence  next  April.  We  shall  leave  our 
dear  Margaret,  I  hope,  a  happy  mother. 

Farewell,  my  dear  sister.  You  cannot  tell  how  impa¬ 
tiently  I  shall  wait  for  your  answer.  T.  B.  M. 

TO  MACVEY  NAPIER 

London,  October  21st,  1833. 

Dear  Napier,  —  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  like  my 
article.  I  like  it  myself,  which  is  not  much  my  habit. 
Very  likely  the  public,  which  has  often  been  kinder  to 
my  performances  than  I  was,  may  on  this,  as  on  other 
occasions,  differ  from  me  in  opinion.  If  the  paper  has 
any  merit,  it  owes  it  to  the  delay  of  which  you  must,  I 
am  sure,  have  complained  very  bitterly  in  your  heart.  I 
was  so  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  article  as  it  stood 
at  first  that  I  completely  rewrote  it ;  altered  the  whole 
arrangement ;  left  out  ten  or  twelve  pages  in  one  part ; 
and  added  twice  as  many  in  another.  I  never  wrote  any¬ 
thing  so  slowly  as  the  first  half,  or  so  rapidly  as  the  last 
half. 

You  are  in  an  error  about  Akenside,  which  I  must  clear 
up  for  his  credit,  and  for  mine.  You  are  confounding 

the  Ode  to  Curio  and  the  Epistle  to  Curio.  The  latter 

is  generally  printed  at  the  end  of  Akenside’s  works,  and 

is,  I  think,  the  best  thing  that  he  ever  wrote.  The  Ode 

is  worthless.  It  is  merely  an  abridgment  of  the  Epistle, 
executed  in  the  most  unskilful  way.  Johnson  says,  in 
his  Life  of  Akenside,1  that  no  poet  ever  so  much  mistook 

1  “  Akenside  was  one  of  the  fiercest  and  the  most  uncompromising  of  the 
young  patriots  out  of  Parliament.  When  he  found  that  the  change  of  ad¬ 
ministration  had  produced  no  change  of  system,  he  gave  vent  to  his  indig¬ 
nation  in  the  Epistle  to  Curio,  the  best  poem  that  he  ever  wrote  ;  a  poem, 
indeed,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  if  he  had  left  lyrical  composition  to 
Gray  and  Collins,  and  had  employed  his  powers  in  grave  and  elevated  sat¬ 
ire,  he  might  have  disputed  the  preeminence  of  Dryden.”  (Macaulay's 
Essay  on  Horace  Walpole.) 
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his  powers  as  Akenside,  when  he  took  to  lyric  composi¬ 
tion.  “  Having,”  I  think  the  words  are,  “  written  with 
great  force  and  poignancy  his  Epistle  to  Curio,  he  after¬ 
ward  transformed  it  into  an  ode  only  disgraceful  to  its 
author.” 

When  I  said  that  Chesterfield 1  had  lost  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  Letters,  I  of  course  considered  that  he 
had  much  to  lose ;  that  he  has  left  an  immense  reputation, 
founded  on  the  testimony  of  all  his  contemporaries  of  all 
parties,  for  wit,  taste,  and  eloquence ;  that  what  remains 
of  his  parliamentary  oratory  is  superior  to  anything  of 
that  time  that  has  come  down  to  us,  except  a  little  of 
Pitt’s.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  the  letters  is  that 
they  are  the  letters  of  a  cleverish  man;  and  there  are 
not  many  which  are  entitled  even  to  that  praise.  I  think 
he  would  have  stood  higher  if  we  had  been  left  to  judge 
of  his  powers  —  as  we  judge  of  those  of  Chatham,  Mans¬ 
field,  Charles  Townshend,  and  many  others  —  only  by 
tradition,  and  by  fragments  of  speeches  preserved  in 
parliamentary  reports. 

I  said  nothing  about  Lord  Byron’s  criticism  on  Wal¬ 
pole,  because  I  thought  it,  like  most  of  his  lordship’s  criti¬ 
cism,  below  refutation.  On  the  drama  Lord  Byron  wrote 
more  nonsense  than  on  any  subject.  He  wanted  to  have 
restored  the  unities.  His  practice  proved  as  unsuccessful 
as  his  theory  was  absurd.  His  admiration  of  The  Mys¬ 
terious  Mother  was  of  a  piece  with  his  thinking  Gifford 
and  Rogers  greater  poets  than  Wordsworth  and  Cole¬ 
ridge.  Ever  yours  truly,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

TO  HANNAH  MORE  MACAULAY 

London,  November  — ,  1833. 

Dear  Hannah,  —  Things  stand  as  they  stood,  except 
that  the  report  of  my  appointment  is  every  day  spreading 
more  widely,  and  that  I  am  beset  by  advertising  dealers, 

1  “  Lord  Chesterfield  stands  much  lower  in  the  estimation  of  posterity 
than  he  would  have  done  if  his  Letters  had  never  been  published.” 
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begging  leave  to  make  up  a  hundred  cotton  shirts  for  me 
and  fifty  muslin  gowns  for  you,  and  by  clerks  out  of  place 
begging  to  be  my  secretaries.  I  am  not  in  very  high 
spirits  to-day,  as  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  poor 
Ellis,  to  whom  I  had  not  communicated  my  intentions  till 
yesterday.  He  writes  so  affectionately  and  so  plaintively 
that  he  quite  cuts  me  to  the  heart.  There  are  few,  indeed, 
from  whom  I  shall  part  with  so  much  pain ;  and  he,  poor 
fellow,  says  that,  next  to  his  wife,  I  am  the  person  for 
whom  he  feels  the  most  thorough  attachment,  and  in  whom 
he  places  the  most  unlimited  confidence. 

On  the  eleventh  of  this  month  there  is  to  be  a  dinner 
given  to  Lushington  by  the  electors  of  the  Tower  Hamlets. 
He  has  persecuted  me  with  importunities  to  attend  and 
make  a  speech  for  him,  and  my  father  has  joined  in  the 
request.  It  is  enough,  in  these  times,  Heaven  knows,  for 
a  man  who  represents,  as  I  do,  a  town  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  people,  to  keep  his  own  constituents  in 
good  humor ;  and  the  Spitalfields  weavers  and  White¬ 
chapel  butchers  are  nothing  to  me.  But,  ever  since  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  what  everybody  allows  to  have  been  the  most 
hazardous  attempt  of  the  kind  ever  made  —  I  mean,  in 
persuading  an  audience  of  manufacturers,  all  Whigs  or 
Radicals,  that  the  immediate  alteration  of  the  corn  laws 
was  impossible  —  I  have  been  considered  as  a  capital  phy¬ 
sician  for  desperate  cases  in  politics.  However  —  to  re¬ 
turn  from  that  delightful  theme,  my  own  praises  —  Lush¬ 
ington,  who  is  not  very  popular  with  the  rabble  of  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  thinks  that  an  oration  from  me  would 
give  him  a  lift.  I  could  not  refuse  him  directly,  backed 
as  he  was  by  my  father.  I  only  said  that  I  would  attend 
if  I  were  in  London  on  the  eleventh  ;  but  I  added  that, 
situated  as  I  was,  I  thought  it  very  probable  that  I  should 
be  out  of  town. 

I  shall  go  to-night  to  Miss  Berry’s  soiree.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  told  you  that  she  resented  my  article  on 
Horace  Walpole  so  much  that  Sir  Stratford  Canning 
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advised  me  not  to  go  near  her.  She  was  W alpole’s  great¬ 
est  favorite.  His  Reminiscences  are  addressed  to  her  in 
terms  of  the  most  gallant  eulogy.  When  he  was  dying, 
at  past  eighty,  he  asked  her  to  marry  him,  merely  that  he 
might  make  her  a  countess  and  leave  her  his  fortune.  You 
know  that  in  Vivian  Grey  she  is  called  Miss  Otranto.  I 
always  expected  that  my  article  would  put  her  into  a  pas¬ 
sion,  and  I  was  not  mistaken  ;  but  she  has  come  round 
again,  and  sent  me  a  most  pressing  and  kind  invitation 
the  other  day. 

I  have  been  racketing  lately,  having  dined  twice  with 
Rogers  and  once  with  Grant.  Lady  Holland  is  in  a  most 
extraordinary  state.  She  came  to  Rogers’s,  with  Allen, 
in  so  bad  a  humor  that  we  were  all  forced  to  rally  and 
make  common  cause  against  her.  There  was  not  a  person 
at  table  to  whom  she  was  not  rude  ;  and  none  of  us  were 
inclined  to  submit.  Rogers  sneered  ;  Sydney  made  mer¬ 
ciless  sport  of  her  ;  Tom  Moore  looked  excessively  imper¬ 
tinent  ;  Bobus  put  her  down  with  simple  straightforward 
rudeness ;  and  I  treated  her  with  what  I  meant  to  be  the 
coldest  civility.  Allen  flew  into  a  rage  with  us  all,  and 
especially  with  Sydney,  whose  guffaws,  as  the  Scotch  say, 
were  indeed  tremendous.  When  she  and  all  the  rest  were 
gone,  Rogers  made  Tom  Moore  and  me  sit  down  with  him 
for  half  an  hour,  and  we  coshered  over  the  events  of  the 
evening.  Rogers  said  that  he  thought  Allen’s  firing-up 
in  defence  of  his  patroness  the  best  thing  that  he  had  seen 
in  him.  No  sooner  had  Tom  and  I  got  into  the  street 
than  he  broke  forth :  “  That  such  an  old  stager  as  Rogers 
should  talk  such  nonsense,  and  give  Allen  credit  for  at¬ 
tachment  to  anything  but  his  dinner !  Allen  was  burst¬ 
ing  with  envy  to  see  us  so  free,  while  he  was  conscious  of 
his  own  slavery.” 

Her  ladyship  has  been  the  better  for  this  discipline. 
She  has  overwhelmed  me  ever  since  with  attentions  and 
invitations.  I  have  at  last  found  out  the  cause  of  her  ill 
humor,  or  at  least  of  that  portion  of  it  of  which  I  was  the 
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object.  Sbe  is  in  a  rage  at  my  article  on  Walpole,  but  at 
what  part  of  it  I  cannot  tell.  I  know  that  she  is  very  in¬ 
timate  with  the  Waldegraves,  to  whom  the  manuscripts 
belong,  and  for  whose  benefit  the  letters  were  published. 
But  my  review  was  surely  not  calculated  to  injure  the  sale 
of  the  book.  Lord  Holland  told  me,  in  an  aside,  that 
he  quite  agreed  with  me,  but  that  we  had  better  not  dis¬ 
cuss  the  subject. 

A  note ;  and,  by  my  life,  from  my  Lady  Holland  : 
“  Dear  Mr.  Macaulay,  pray  wrap  yourself  very  warm,  and 
come  to  us  on  Wednesday.”  No  my  good  lady.  I  am 
engaged  on  Wednesday  to  dine  at  the  Albion  Tavern  with 
the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  —  now  my  ser¬ 
vants  ;  next  week,  I  hope,  to  be  my  masters. 

Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 


TO  THE  SAME 

London,  November  22d,  1833. 

My  dear  Sister,  —  The  decision  is  postponed  for  a 
week ;  but  there  is  no  chance  of  an  unfavorable  result. 
The  Chairs  have  collected  the  opinions  of  their  brethren  ; 
and  the  result  is,  that,  of  the  twenty-four  directors,  only 
six  or  seven  at  the  most  will  vote  against  me. 

I  dined  with  the  directors  on  Wednesday  at  the  Albion 
Tavern.  We  had  a  company  of  about  sixty  persons,  and 
many  eminent  military  men  among  them.  The  very 
courteous  manner  in  which  several  of  the  directors  begged 
to  be  introduced  to  me,  and  drank  my  health  at  dinner, 
led  me  to  think  that  the  Chairs  have  not  overstated  the 
feeling  of  the  court.  One  of  them,  an  old  Indian  and  a 
great  friend  of  our  uncle,  the  general,  told  me  in  plain 
words  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  I  was  to  be  in  their 
service.  Another,  whom  I  do  not  even  know  by  sight, 
pressed  the  chairman  to  propose  my  health.  The  chair¬ 
man  with  great  judgment  refused.  It  would  have  been 
very  awkward  to  have  had  to  make  a  speech  to  them  in 
the  present  circumstances. 
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Of  course,  my  love,  all  your  expenses,  from  the  day  of 
my  appointment,  are  my  affair.  My  present  plan,  formed 
after  conversation  with  experienced  East  Indians,  is  not 
to  burden  myself  with  an  extravagant  outfit.  I  shall  take 
only  what  will  be  necessary  for  the  voyage.  Plate,  wine, 
coaches,  furniture,  glass,  china,  can  be  bought  in  Calcutta 
as  well  as  in  London.  I  shall  not  have  money  enough  to 
fit  myself  out  handsomely  with  such  things  here ;  and  to 
fit  myself  out  shabbily  would  be  folly.  I  reckon  that  we 
can  bring  our  whole  expense  for  the  passage  within  the 
£1200  allowed  by  the  company.  My  calculation  is  that 
our  cabins  and  board  will  cost  £250  apiece.  The  passage 
of  our  servants  £50  apiece.  That  makes  up  £600.  My 
clothes  and  etceteras,  as  Mrs.  Meeke 1  observes,  will,  I  am 
quite  sure,  come  within  £200.  Yours  will,  of  course,  be 
more.  I  will  send  you  £300  to  lay  out  as  you  like ;  not 
meaning  to  confine  you  to  it,  by  any  means ;  but  you 
would  probably  prefer  having  a  sum  down  to  sending  in 
your  milliner’s  bills  to  me.  I  reckon  my  servant’s  outfit 
at  £50 ;  your  maid’s  at  as  much  more.  The  whole  will 
be  £1200. 

One  word  about  your  maid.  You  really  must  choose 
with  great  caution.  Hitherto  the  company  has  required 
that  all  ladies  who  take  maid-servants  with  them  from  this 
country  to  India  should  give  security  to  send  them  back 
within  two  years.  The  reason  was,  that  no  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  misconducted  themselves  so  much  in  the  East  as  fe¬ 
male  servants  from  this  country.  They  generally  treat 
the  natives  with  gross  insolence ;  an  insolence  natural 
enough  to  people  accustomed  to  stand  in  a  subordinate 
relation  to  others  when,  for  the  first  time,  they  find  a 
great  population  placed  in  a  servile  relation  toward  them. 
Then,  too,  the  state  of  society  is  such  that  they  are  very 
likely  to  become  mistresses  of  the  wealthy  Europeans,  and 
to  flaunt  about  in  •  magnificent  palanquins,  bringing  dis¬ 
credit  on  their  country  by  the  immorality  of  their  lives 
1  Mrs.  Meeke  was  liis  favorite  among  bad  novel-writers. 
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and  the  vulgarity  of  their  manners.  On  these  grounds 
the  company  has  hitherto  insisted  upon  their  being  sent 
back  at  the  expense  of  those  who  take  them  out.  The 
late  act  will  enable  your  servant  to  stay  in  India,  if  she 
chooses  to  stay.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  be  care¬ 
ful  in  your  selection.  You  see  how  much  depends  upon 
it.  The  happiness  and  concord  of  our  native  household, 
which  will  probably  consist  of  sixty  or  seventy  people,  may 
be  destroyed  by  her,  if  she  should  be  ill-tempered  and  ar¬ 
rogant.  If  she  should  be  weak  and  vain,  she  will  prob¬ 
ably  form  connections  that  will  ruin  her  morals  and  her 
reputation.  I  am  no  preacher,  as  you  very  well  know; 
but  I  have  a  strong  sense  of  the  responsibility  under 
which  we  shall  both  lie  with  respect  to  a  poor  girl  brought 
by  us  into  the  midst  of  temptations  of  which  she  cannot 
be  aware,  and  which  have  turned  many  heads  that  might 
have  been  steady  enough  in  a  quiet  nursery  or  kitchen  in 
England. 

To  find  a  man  and  wife,  both  of  whom  would  suit  us, 
would  be  very  difficult ;  and  I  think  it  right,  also,  to  offer 
to  my  clerk  to  keep  him  in  my  service.  lie  is  honest, 
intelligent,  and  respectful ;  and  as  he  is  rather  inclined 
to  consumption,  the  change  of  climate  would  probably  be 
useful  to  him.  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  throwing  any 
person  who  has  been  about  me  for  five  years,  and  with 
whom  I  have  no  fault  to  find,  out  of  bread,  while  it  is  in 
my  power  to  retain  his  services.  Ever  yours, 

T.  B.  M. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNE 

London,  December  5th,  1833. 

Dear  Lord  Lansdowne,  —  I  delayed  returning  an 
answer  to  your  kind  letter  till  this  day,  in  order  that  I 
might  be  able  to  send  you  definitive  intelligence.  Yester¬ 
day  evening  the  directors  appointed  me  to  a  seat  in  the 
council  of  India.  The  votes  were  nineteen  for  me,  and 
three  against  me. 
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I  feel  that  the  sacrifice  which  I  am  about  to  make  is 
great.  But  the  motives  which  urge  me  to  make  it  are 
quite  irresistible.  Every  day  that  I  live  I  become  less 
and  less  desirous  of  great  wealth.  But  every  day  makes 
me  more  sensible  of  the  importance  of  a  competence. 
Without  a  competence  it  is  not  very  easy  for  a  public 
man  to  be  honest :  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  be 
thought  so.  I  am  so  situated  that  I  can  subsist  only  in 
two  ways  :  by  being  in  office,  and  by  my  pen.  Hitherto, 
literature  has  been  merely  my  relaxation — the  amusement 
of  perhaps  a  month  in  the  year.  I  have  never  considered 
it  as  the  means  of  support.  I  have  chosen  my  own 
topics,  taken  my  own  time,  and  dictated  my  own  terms. 
The  thought  of  becoming  a  bookseller’s  hack  ;  of  writing 
to  relieve,  not  the  fulness  of  the  mind,  but  the  emptiness 
of  the  pocket ;  of  spurring  a  jaded  fancy  to  reluctant 
exertion ;  of  filling  sheets  with  trash  merely  that  the 
sheets  may  be  filled;  of  bearing  from  publishers  and 
editors  what  Dryden  bore  from  Tonson,  and  what,  to  my 
own  knowledge,  Mackintosh  bore  from  Lardner,  is  horri¬ 
ble  to  me.  Yet  thus  it  must  be,  if  I  should  quit  office. 
Yet  to  hold  office  merely  for  the  sake  of  emolument  would 
be  more  horrible  still.  The  situation  in  which  I  have 
been  placed  for  some  time  back  would  have  broken  the 
spirit  of  many  men.  It  has  rather  tended  to  make  me 
the  most  mutinous  and  unmanageable  of  the  followers  of 
the  Government.  I  tendered  my  resignation  twice  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  last  session.  I  certainly  should  not 
have  done  so  if  I  had  been  a  man  of  fortune.  You,  whom 
malevolence  itself  could  never  accuse  of  coveting  office 
for  the  sake  of  pecuniary  gain,  and  whom  your  salary 
very  poorly  compensates  for  the  sacrifice  of  ease  and  of 
your  tastes  to  the  public  service,  cannot  estimate  rightly 
the  feelings  of  a  man  who  knows  that  his  circumstances 
lay  him  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  actuated  in  his 
public  conduct  by  the  lowest  motives..  Once  or  twice, 
when  I  have  been  defending  unpopular  measures  in  the 
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House  of  Commons,  that  thought  has  disordered  my  ideas 
and  deprived  me  of  my  presence  of  mind. 

If  this  were  all,  I  should  feel  that,  for  the  sake  of  my 
own  happiness  and  of  my  public  utility,  a  few  years 
would  be  well  spent  in  obtaining  an  independence.  But 
this  is  not  all.  I  am  not  alone  in  the  world.  A  family 
which  I  love  most  fondly  is  dependent  on  me.  Unless  I 
would  see  my  father  left  in  his  old  age  to  the  charity  of 
less  near  relations ;  my  youngest  brother  unable  to  obtain 
a  good  professional  education ;  my  sisters,  who  are  more 
to  me  than  any  sisters  ever  were  to  a  brother,  forced  to 
turn  governesses  or  humble  companions,  I  must  do  some¬ 
thing,  I  must  make  some  effort.  An  opportunity  has 
offered  itself.  It  is  in  my  power  to  make  the  last  days 
of  my  father  comfortable,  to  educate  my  brother,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  my  sisters,  to  procure  a  competence  for  myself. 
I  may  hope,  by  the  time  I  am  thirty-nine  or  forty,  to 
return  to  England  with  a  fortune  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  To  me  that  would  be  affluence.  I  never  wished 
for  more. 

As  far  as  English  politics  are  concerned,  I  lose,  it  is 
true,  a  few  years.  But,  if  your  kindness  had  not  in¬ 
troduced  me  very  early  to  Parliament,  if  I  had  been  left 
to  climb  up  the  regular  path  of  my  profession,  and  to 
rise  by  my  own  efforts  —  I  should  have  had  very  little 
chance  of  being  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  forty.  If 
I  have  gained  any  distinction  in  the  eyes  of  my  country¬ 
men,  if  I  have  acquired  any  knowledge  of  parliamentary 
and  official  business,  and  any  habitude  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  great  affairs,  I  ought  to  consider  these  things  as 
clear  gain. 

Then,  too,  the  years  of  my  absence,  though  lost,  as  far 
as  English  politics  are  concerned,  will  not,  I  hope,  be 
wholly  lost  as  respects  either  my  own  mind  or  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  my  fellow  creatures.  I  can  scarcely  conceive  a 
nobler  field  than  that  which  our  Indian  empire  now  pre¬ 
sents  to  a  statesman.  While  some  of  my  partial  friends 
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are  blaming  me  for  stooping  to  accept  a  share  in  the 
government  of  that  empire,  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  aspir¬ 
ing  too  high  for  my  qualifications.  I  sometimes  feel,  I 
most  unaffectedly  declare,  depressed  and  appalled  by  the 
immense  responsibility  which  I  have  undertaken.  You 
are  one  of  the  very  few  public  men  of  our  time  who  have 
bestowed  on  Indian  affairs  the  attention  which  they  de¬ 
serve  ;  and  you  will  therefore,  I  am  sure,  fully  enter  into 
my  feelings. 

And  now,  dear  Lord  Lansdowne,  let  me  thank  you 
most  warmly  for  the  kind  feeling  which  has  dictated  your 
letter.  That  letter  is,  indeed,  but  a  very  small  part  of 
what  I  ought  to  thank  you  for.  That  at  an  early  age  I 
have  gained  some  credit  in  public  life ;  that  I  have  done 
some  little  service  to  more  than  one  good  cause ;  that  I 
now  have  it  in  my  power  to  repair  the  ruined  fortunes  of 
my  family,  and  to  save  those  who  are  dearest  to  me  from 
the  misery  and  humiliation  of  dependence ;  that  I  am 
almost  certain,  if  I  live,  of  obtaining  a  competence  by 
honorable  means  before  I  am  past  the  full  vigor  of  man¬ 
hood  —  all  this  I  owe  to  your  kindness.  I  will  say  no 
more.  I  will  only  entreat  you  to  believe  that  neither 
now,  nor  on  any  former  occasion,  have  I  ever  said  one 
thousandth  part  of  what  I  feel. 

If  it  will  not  be  inconvenient  to  you,  I  propose  to  go 
to  Bowood  on  Wednesday  next.  Labouchere  will  be  my 
fellow  traveler.  On  Saturday  we  must  both  return  to 
town.  Short  as  my  visit  must  be,  I  look  forward  to  it 
with  great  pleasure. 

Believe  me  ever  yours  most  faithfully  and  affectionately, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

TO  HANNAH  M.  MACAULAY 

London,  December  5th,  1833. 

My  dear  Sister,  —  I  am  overwhelmed  with  business, 
clearing  off  my  work  here,  and  preparing  for  my  new 
functions.  Plans  of  ships,  and  letters  from  captains, 
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pour  in  without  intermission.  I  really  am  mobbed  with 
gentlemen  begging  to  have  the  honor  of  taking  me  to 
India  at  my  own  time.  The  fact  is,  that  a  member  of 
council  is  a  great  catch,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  high 
price  which  he  directly  pays  for  accommodation,  but  be¬ 
cause  other  people  are  attracted  by  him.  Every  father 
of  a  young  writer  or  a  young  cadet  likes  to  have  his  son 
on  board  the  same  vessel  with  the  great  man,  to  dine  at 
the  same  table,  and  to  have  a  chance  of  attracting  his 
notice.  Everything  in  India  is  given  by  the  governor  in 
council ;  and,  though  I  have  no  direct  voice  in  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  patronage,  my  indirect  influence  may  be  great. 

Grant’s  kindness  through  all  these  negotiations  has 
been  such  as  I  really  cannot  describe.  He  told  me  yes¬ 
terday,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  did  not  know  what 
the  Board  would  do  without  me.  I  attribute  his  feeling 
partly  to  Robert  Grant’s  absence ;  not  that  Robert  ever 
did  me  ill  offices  with  him  —  far  from  it ;  but  Grant’s  is 
a  mind  that  cannot  stand  alone.  It  is  —  begging  your 
pardon  for  my  want  of  gallantry  —  a  feminine  mind.  It 
turns,  like  ivy,  to  some  support.  When  Robert  is  near 
him,  he  clings  to  Robert.  Robert  being  away,  he  clings 
to  me.  This  may  be  a  weakness  in  a  public  man,  but  I 
love  him  the  better  for  it. 

I  have  lately  met  Sir  James  Graham  at  dinner.  He 
took  me  aside,  and  talked  to  me  on  my  appointment  with 
a  warmth  of  kindness  which,  though  we  have  been  always 
on  good  terms,  surprised  me.  But  the  approach  of  a 
long  separation,  like  the  approach  of  death,  brings  out  all 
friendly  feelings  with  unusual  strength.  The  Cabinet,  he 
said,  felt  the  loss  strongly.  It  was  great  at  the  India 
Board,  but  in  the  House  of  Commons  (he  used  the  word 
over  and  over)  irreparable.  They  all,  however,  he  said, 
agreed  that  a  man  of  honor  could  not  make  politics  a 
profession  unless  he  had  a  competence  of  his  own,  without 
exposing  himself  to  privation  of  the  severest  kind.  They 
felt  that  they  had  never  had  it  in  their  power  to  do  all 
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they  wished  to  do  for  me.  They  had  no  means  of  giving 
me  a  provision  in  England,  and  they  could  not  refuse 
me  what  I  asked  in  India.  He  said  very  strongly  that 
they  all  thought  that  I  judged  quite  wisely ;  and  added 
that,  if  God  heard  his  prayers  and  spared  my  health,  I 
should  make  a  far  greater  figure  in  public  life  than  if 
I  had  remained  during  the  next  five  or  six  years  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

I  picked  up  in  a  print  shop  the  other  day  some  superb 
views  of  the  suburbs  of  Chowringhee,  and  the  villas  of 
the  Garden  Reach.  Selina  professes  that  she  is  ready  to 
die  with  envy  of  the  fine  houses  and  verandas.  I  heartily 
wish  we  were  back  again  in  a  nice  plain  brick  house,  three 
windows  in  front,  in  Cadogan  Place  or  Russell  Square, 
with  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  and  a  spare  bed¬ 
room  (we,  like  Mrs.  Norris,1  must  always  have  a  spare 
bedroom)  for  Edward  and  Margaret.  Love  to  them  both. 

Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 


TO  MACVEY  NAPIER 

London,  December  5th,  1833. 

Dear  Napier,  —  You  are  probably  not  unprepared  for 
what  I  am  about  to  tell  you.  Yesterday  evening  the  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  East  India  Company  elected  me  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Council.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
necessary  that  in  a  few  weeks,  ten  weeks  at  furthest,  I 
should  leave  this  country  for  a  few  years. 

It  would  be  mere  affectation  in  me  to  pretend  not  to 
know  that  my  support  is  of  some  importance  to  the  Ed¬ 
inburgh  Review.  In  the  situation  in  which  I  shall  now 
be  placed,  a  connection  with  the  Review  will  be  of  some 
importance  to  me.  I  know  well  how  dangerous  it  is  for 
a  public  man  wholly  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  public 
eye.  During  an  absence  of  six  years,  I  run  some  risk  of 
losing  most  of  the  distinction,  literary  and  political,  which 
I  have  acquired.  As  a  means  of  keeping  myself  in  the 
1  A  leading  personage  in  Miss  Austen’s  Mansfield  Park. 
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recollection  of  my  countrymen  during  my  sojourn  abroad, 
the  Review  will  be  invaluable  to  me ;  nor  do  I  foresee 
that  there  will  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  my  continuing 
to  write  for  you  at  least  as  much  as  ever.  I  have  thought 
over  my  late  articles,  and  I  really  can  scarcely  call  to 
mind  a  single  sentence  in  any  one  of  them  which  might 
not  have  been  written  at  Calcutta  as  easily  as  in  London. 
Perhaps  in  India  I  might  not  have  the  means  of  detecting 
two  or  three  of  the  false  dates  in  Croker’s  Boswell ;  but 
that  would  have  been  all.  Very  little,  if  any,  of  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  my  most  popular  articles  is  produced  either  by 
minute  research  into  rare  books,  or  by  allusions  to  mere 
topics  of  the  day. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  we  might  easily  establish  a  com¬ 
merce  mutually  beneficial.  I  shall  wish  to  be  supplied 
with  all  the  good  books  which  come  out  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  Indeed,  many  books  which  in  themselves  are 
of  little  value,  and  which,  if  I  were  in  England,  I  should 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  read,  will  be  interesting  to  me 
in  India ;  just  as  the  commonest  daubs  and  the  rudest 
vessels  at  Pompeii  attract  the  minute  attention  of  people 
who  would  not  move  their  eyes  to  see  a  modern  signpost 
or  a  modern  kettle.  Distance  of  place,  like  distance  of 
time,  makes  trifles  valuable. 

What  I  propose,  then,  is  that  you  should  pay  me  for  the 
articles  which  I  may  send  you  from  India,  not  in  money, 
but  in  books.  As  to  the  amount  I  make  no  stipulations. 
You  know  that  I  have  never  haggled  about  such  matters. 
As  to  the  choice  of  books,  the  mode  of  transmission,  and 
other  matters,  we  shall  have  ample  time  to  discuss  them 
before  my  departure.  Let  me  know  whether  you  are  will¬ 
ing  to  make  an  arrangement  on  this  basis. 

I  have  not  forgotten  Chatham  in  the  midst  of  my  avo¬ 
cations.  I  hope  to  send  you  an  article  on  him  early  next 
week. 

Ever  yours  sincerely, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 
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TO  HANNAH  M.  MACAULAY 

London,  January  2d,  1834. 

My  dear  Sister,  —  I  am  busy  with  an  article  1  for 
Napier.  I  cannot  in  the  least  tell  at  present  whether  I 
shall  like  it  or  not.  I  proceed  with  great  ease ;  and  in 
general  I  have  found  that  the  success  of  my  writings  has 
been  in  proportion  to  the  ease  with  which  they  have 
been  written. 

I  had  a  most  extraordinary  scene  with  Lady  Holland. 
If  she  had  been  as  young  and  handsome  as  she  was 
thirty  years  ago,  she  would  have  turned  my  head.  She 
was  quite  hysterical  about  my  going ;  paid  me  such  com¬ 
pliments  as  I  cannot  repeat ;  cried ;  raved  ;  called  me 
dear,  dear  Macaulay.  “  You  are  sacrificed  to  your 
family.  I  see  it  all.  You  are  too  good  to  them.  They 
are  always  making  a  tool  of  you ;  last  session  about  the 
slaves  ;  and  now  sending  you  to  India  !  ”  I  always  do  my 
best  to  keep  my  temper  with  Lady  Holland,  for  three  rea¬ 
sons  :  because  she  is  a  woman ;  because  she  is  very  un¬ 
happy  in  her  health,  and  in  the  circumstances  of  her 
position ;  and  because  she  has  a  real  kindness  for  me. 
But  at  last  she  said  something  about  you.  This  was  too 
much,  and  I  was  beginning  to  answer  her  in  a  voice  trem¬ 
bling  with  anger,  when  she  broke  out  again :  “  I  beg  your 
pardon.  Pray  forgive  me,  dear  Macaulay.  I  was  very 
impertinent.  I  know  you  will  forgive  me.  Nobody  has 
such  a  temper  as  you.  I  have  said  so  a  hundred  times. 
I  said  so  to  Allen  only  this  morning.  I  am  sure  you  will 
bear  with  my  weakness.  I  shall  never  see  you  again ;  ” 
and  she  cried,  and  I  cooled ;  for  it  would  have  been  to 
very  little  purpose  to  be  angry  with  her.  I  hear  that  it 
is  not  to  me  alone  that  she  runs  on  in  this  way.  She 
storms  at  the  ministers  for  letting  me  go.  I  was  told 
that  at  one  dinner  she  became  so  violent  that  even  Lord 
Holland,  whose  temper,  whatever  his  wife  may  say,  is 
1  The  first  article  on  Lord  Chatham. 
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much  cooler  than  mine,  could  not  command  himself,  and 
broke  out :  “  Don’t  talk  such  nonsense,  my  lady.  What, 
the  devil !  Can  we  tell  a  gentleman  who  has  a  claim 
upon  us  that  he  must  lose  his  only  chance  of  getting  an 
independence  in  order  that  he  may  come  and  talk  to  you 
in  an  evening?  ” 

Good-by,  and  take  care  not  to  become  so  fond  of  your 
own  will  as  my  lady.  It  is  now  my  duty  to  omit  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  giving  you  wholesome  advice.  I  am  hence¬ 
forward  your  sole  guardian.  I  have  bought  Gisborne's 
Duties  of  Women,  Moore’s  Fables  for  the  Female  Sex, 
Mrs.  King’s  Female  Scripture  Characters,  and  Fordyce's 
Sermons.  With  the  help  of  these  books  I  hope  to  keep 
my  responsibility  in  order  on  our  voyage,  and  in  India. 

Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 


TO  MACVEY  NAPIER 

London,  February  13th,  1834. 

Dear  Napier,  —  It  is  true  that  I  have  been  severely 
tried  by  ill  health  during  the  last  few  weeks  ;  but  I  am 
now  rapidly  recovering,  and  am  assured  by  all  my  medi¬ 
cal  advisers  that  a  week  of  the  sea  will  make  me  better 
than  ever  I  was  in  my  life.  ' 

I  have  several  subjects  in  my  head.  One  is  Mackin¬ 
tosh’s  History ;  I  mean  the  fragment  of  the  large  work. 
Another  plan  which  I  have  is  a  very  fine  one,  if  it  could 
be  well  executed.  I  think  that  the  time  is  come  when  a 
fair  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
character  of  Voltaire.  The  extreme  veneration  with  which 
he  was  regarded  during  his  lifetime  has  passed  away ;  the 
violent  reaction  which  followed  has  spent  itself  ;  and  the 
world  can  now,  I  think,  bear  to  hear  the  truth,  and  to  see 
the  man  exhibited  as  he  was  —  a  strange  mixture  of 
greatness  and  littleness,  virtues  and  vices.  I  have  all  his 
works,  and  shall  take  them  in  my  cabin  on  the  voyage. 
But  my  library  is  not  particularly  rich  in  those  books 
which  illustrate  the  literary  history  of  his  times.  I  have 
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Rousseau  and  Marmontel’s  Memoirs,  and  Madame  du 
Deffand’s  Letters,  and  perhaps  a  few  other-  works  which 
would  be  of  use.  But  Grimm’s  Correspondence,  and 
several  other  volumes  of  memoirs  and  letters,  would  be 
necessary.  If  you  would  make  a  small  collection  of  the 
works  which  would  be  most  useful  in  this  point  of  view, 
and  send  it  after  me  as  soon  as  possible,  I  will  do  my 
best  to  draw  a  good  Voltaire.  I  fear  that  the  article 
must  be  enormously  long  —  seventy  pages,  perhaps  ;  but 
you  know  that  I  do  not  run  into  unnecessary  lengths. 

I  may  perhaps  try  my  hand  on  Miss  Austen’s  novels. 
That  is  a  subject  on  which  I  shall  require  no  assistance 
from  books. 

Whatever  volumes  you  may  send  me  ought  to  be  half 
bound ;  or  the  white  ants  will  devour  them  before  they 
have  been  three  days  on  shore.  Besides  the  books  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  Review,  I  should  like  to  have 
any  work  of  very  striking  merit  which  may  appear  during 
my  absence.  The  particular  department  of  literature 
which  interests  me  most  is  history ;  above  all,  English 
history.  Any  valuable  book  on  that  subject  I  should  wish 
to  possess.  Sharp,  Miss  Berry,  and  some  of  my  other 
friends,  will  perhaps,  now  and  then,  suggest  a  book  to 
you.  But  it  is  principally  on  your  own  judgment  that  I 
must  rely  to  keep  me  well  supplied. 

Yours  most  truly,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

[Macaulay  and  his  sister  left  England  the  middle  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1833.  It  was  the  10th  of  June  when  the  vessel  reached 
Madras.] 

TO  THOMAS  FLOWER  ELLIS 

Ootacamtjnd,  July  1st,  1834. 

Dear  Ellis, — You  need  not  get  your  map  to  see 
where  Ootacamund  is,  for  it  has  not  found  its  way  into 
the  maps.  It  is  a  new  discovery ;  a  place  to  which  Euro¬ 
peans  resort  for  their  health,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  servants  —  blessings  on  their  learning !  —  a  sanate- 
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rion.  It  lies  at  the  height  of  seven  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.1 

While  London  is  a  perfect  gridiron,  here  am  I,  at  13° 
north  from  the  equator,  by  a  blazing  wood  fire,  with  my 
windows  closed.  My  bed  is  heaped  with  blankets,  and 
my  black  servants  are  coughing  round  me  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  One  poor  fellow  in  particular  looks  so  miserably 
cold  that,  unless  the  sun  comes  out,  I  am  likely  soon  to 
see  under  my  own  roof  the  spectacle  which,  according  to 
Shakespeare,  is  so  interesting  to  the  English 2  —  a  dead 
Indian. 

I  travelled  the  whole  four  hundred  miles  between  this 
and  Madras  on  men’s  shoulders.  I  had  an  agreeable 
journey,  on  the  whole.  I  was  honored  by  an  interview 
with  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  who  insisted  on  showing  me 
all  his  wardrobe,  and  his  picture  gallery.  He  has  six  or 
seven  colored  English  prints  not  much  inferior  to  those 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  sanded  parlor  of  a  country  inn  : 
Going  to  Cover,  The  Death  of  the  Fox,  and  so  forth. 
But  the  bijou  of  his  gallery,  of  which  he  is  as  vain  as  the 
grand  duke  can  be  of  Venus,  or  Lord  Carlisle  of  The 
Three  Maries,  is  a  head  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
which  has  most  certainly  been  on  a  signpost  in  England. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  rajah  was  by  no  means  the  greatest 
fool  whom  I  found  at  Mysore.  I  alighted  at  a  bungalow 
appertaining  to  the  British  Residency.  There  I  found  an 
Englishman  who,  without  any  preface,  accosted  me  thus : 
“  Pray,  Mr.  Macaulay,  do  not  you  think  that  Bonaparte 
was  the  Beast?”  “No,  sir,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do.” 
“  Sir,  he  was  the  Beast.  I  can  prove  it.  I  have  found 
the  number  666  in  his  name.  Why,  sir,  if  he  was  not  the 
Beast,  who  was  ?  ”  This  was  a  puzzling  question,  and  I 
am  not  a  little  vain  of  my  answer.  “  Sir,”  said  I,  “  the 
House  of  Commons  is  the  Beast.  There  are  658  mem* 

1  [In  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  where  at  the  time  was  Lord  'William  Ben- 
tinck,  governor-general  of  India,  who  had  sent  for  Macaulay.] 

2  The  Tempest,  II.  ii. 
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bers  of  the  House ;  and  these,  with  their  chief  officers  — 
the  three  clerks,  the  sergeant  and  his  deputy;  the  chap¬ 
lain,  the  door-keeper,  and  the  librarian — make  666.” 
“  Well,  sir,  that  is  strange.  But  I  can  assure  you  that, 
if  you  write  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  Arabic,  leaving  out 
only  two  letters,  it  will  give  666.”  “  And,  pray,  sir, 

what  right  have  you  to  leave  out  two  letters  ?  And,  as 
St.  John  was  writing  Greek  and  to  Greeks,  is  it  not 
likely  that  he  would  use  the  Greek  rather  than  the  Arabic 
notation?  ”  “  But,  sir,”  said  this  learned  divine,  “  every¬ 

body  knows  that  the  Greek  letters  were  never  used  to 
mark  numbers.”  I  answered  with  the  meekest  look  and 
voice  possible :  “  I  do  not  think  that  everybody  knows 
that.  Indeed,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  different 
opinion  —  erroneous,  no  doubt  —  is  universally  embraced 
by  all  the  small  minority  who  happen  to  know  any  Greek.” 
So  ended  the  controversy.  The  man  looked  at  me  as  if 
he  thought  me  a  very  wicked  fellow ;  and,  I  dare  say,  has 
by  this  time  discovered  that,  if  you  write  my  name  in 
Tamul,  leaving  out  T  in  Thomas,  B  in  Babington,  and  M 
in  Macaulay,  it  will  give  the  number  of  this  unfortunate 
Beast. 

I  am  very  comfortable  here.  The  governor-general  is 
the  frankest  and  best-natured  of  men.  The  chief  func¬ 
tionaries  who  have  attended  him  hither  are  clever  people, 
but  not  exactly  on  a  par  as  to  general  attainments  with 
the  society  to  which  I  belonged  in  London.  I  thought, 
however,  even  at  Madras,  that  I  could  have  formed  a  very 
agreeable  circle  of  acquaintance ;  and  I  am  assured  that 
at  Calcutta  I  shall  find  things  far  better.  After  all,  the 
best  rule  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  London  itself,  is 
to  be  independent  of  other  men’s  minds.  My  power  of 
finding  amusement  without  companions  was  pretty  well 
tried  on  my  voyage.  I  read  insatiably ;  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  Yirgil,  Horace,  Caesar’s  Commentaries,  Bacon, 
De  Augmentis,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Don 
Quixote,  Gibbon’s  Rome,  Mill’s  India,  all  the  seventy 
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volumes  of  Voltaire,  Sismondi’s  History  of  France,  and 
tlie  seven  thick  folios  of  the  Biographia  Britannica.  I 
found  my  Greek  and  Latin  in  good  condition  enough.  I 
liked  the  Iliad,  a  little  less,  and  the  Odyssey  a  great  deal 
more,  than  formerly.  Horace  charmed  me  more  than 
ever  ;  Virgil  not  quite  so  much  as  he  used  to  do.  The 
want  of  human  character,  the  poverty  of  his  supernatural 
machinery,  struck  me  very  strongly.  Can  anything  be 
so  bad  as  the  living  bush  which  bleeds  and  talks,  or  the 
Harpies  who  befoul  .ZEneas’s  dinner  ?  It  is  as  extrava¬ 
gant  as  Ariosto,  and  as  dull  as  Wilkie’s  Epigoniad.  The 
last  six  books  which  Virgil  had  not  fully  corrected  pleased 
me  better  than  the  first  six.  I  like  him  best  on  Italian 
ground.  I  like  his  localities  ;  his  national  enthusiasm ; 
his  frequent  allusions  to  his  country,  its  history,  its  an¬ 
tiquities,  and  its  greatness.  In  this  respect  he  often 
reminded  me  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  whom,  in  the 
general  character  of  his  mind,  he  had  very  little  affinity. 
The  Georgies  pleased  me  better ;  the  Eclogues  best  —  the 
second  and  tenth  above  all.  But  I  think  that  the  finest 
lines  in  the  Latin  language  are  those  five  which  begin  :  — 

“  Sepibus  in  nostris  parvara  te  roscida  mala.  ”  1 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  they  struck  me.  I  was  amused  to 
find  that  Voltaire  pronounces  that  passage  to  be  the  finest 
in  Virgil. 

I  liked  the  Jerusalem  better  than  I  used  to  do.  I  was 
enraptured  with  Ariosto  ;  and  I  still  think  of  Dante,  as  I 
thought  when  I  first  read  him,  that  he  is  a  superior  poet 
to  Milton  ;  that  he  runs  neck  and  neck  with  Homer ;  and 
that  none  but  Shakespeare  has  gone  decidedly  beyond 
him. 

As  soon  as  I  reach  Calcutta  I  intend  to  read  Herodotus 
again.  By  the  bye,  why  do  not  you  translate  him?  You 
would  do  it  excellently ;  and  a  translation  of  Herodotus, 
well  executed,  would  rank  with  original  compositions.  A 

1  Eclogue  viii.  37. 
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quarter  of  an  hour  a  day  would  finish  the  work  in  five 
years.  The  notes  might  be  made  the  most_amusing  in 
the  world.  I  wish  you  would  think  of  it.  At  all  events 
I  hope  you  will  do  something  which  may  interest  more 
than  seven  or  eight  people.  Your  talents  are  too  great, 
and  your  leisure  time  too  small  to  be  wasted  in  inquiries 
so  frivolous  (I  must  call  them)  as  those  in  which  you 
have  of  late  been  too  much  engaged  —  whether  the  Chero- 
kees  are  of  the  same  race  with  the  Chickasaws  ;  whether 
Van  Diemen’s  Land  was  peopled  from  New  Holland,  or 
New  Holland  from  Van  Diemen’s  Land ;  what  is  the  pre¬ 
cise  mode  of  appointing  a  head-man  in  a  village  in  Tim- 
buctoo.  I  would  not  give  the  worst  page  in  Clarendon  or 
Fra  Paolo  for  all  that  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  written 
about  the  migrations  of  the  Leleges  and  the  laws  of  the 
Oscans. 

I  have  already  entered  on  my  public  functions,  and  I 
hope  to  do  some  good.  The  very  wigs  of  the  judges  in 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  would  stand  on  end  if  they  knew 
how  short  a  chapter  my  Law  of  Evidence  will  form.  I 
am  not  without  many  advisers.  A  native  of  some  fortune 
at  Madras  has  sent  me  a  paper  on  legislation.  “  Your 
honor  must  know,”  says  this  judicious  person,  “  that  the 
great  evil  is  that  men  swear  falsely  in  this  country.  No 
judge  knows  what  to  believe.  Surely,  if  your  honor  can 
make  men  to  swear  truly,  your  honor’s  fame  will  be  great, 
and  the  company  will  flourish.  Now,  I  know  how  men 
may  be  made  to  swear  truly  ;  and  I  will  tell  your  honor, 
for  your  fame,  and  for  the  profit  of  the  company.  Let 
your  honor  cut  off  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot  of  every 
man  who  swears  falsely,  whereby  your  honor’s  fame  will 
be  extended.”  Is  not  this  an  exquisite  specimen  of  legis¬ 
lative  wisdom  ? 

I  must  stop.  When  I  begin  to  write  to  England,  my 
pen  runs  as  if  it  would  run  on  forever. 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 


T.  B.  M. 
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TO  MISS  FANNY  AND  MISS  SELINA  MACAULAY 

OotacamujSd,  August  10th,  1834. 

My  dear  Sisters,  —  I  sent  last  month  a  full  account  of 
my  journey  hither,  and  of  the  place,  to  Margaret,  as  the 
most  stationary  of  our  family ;  desiring  her  to  let  you  all 
see  what  I  had  written  to  her.  I  think  that  I  shall  continue 
to  take  the  same  course.  It  is  better  to  write  one  full  and 
connected  narrative  than  a  good  many  imperfect  fragments. 

Money  matters  seem  likely  to  go  on  capitally.  My 
expenses,  I  find,  will  be  smaller  than  I  anticipated.  The 
rate  of  exchange,  if  you  know  what  that  means,  is  very 
favorable  indeed  ;  and,  if  I  live,  I  shall  get  rich  fast.  I 
quite  enjoy  the  thought  of  appearing  in  the  light  of  an 
old  hunks  who  knows  on  which  side  his  bread  is  buttered ; 
a  warm  man  ;  a  fellow  who  will  cut  up  well.  This  is  not 
a  character  which  the  Macaulays  have  been  much  in  the 
habit  of  sustaining ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  after  next 
Christmas  I  expect  to  lay  up  on  an  average  about  seven 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  while  I  remain  in  India. 

At  Christmas  I  shall  send  home  a  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  pounds  for  my  father,  and  you  all.  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  me  to  find  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  do  this.  It  reconciles  me  to  all  the  pains  —  acute 
enough,  sometimes,  God  knows  —  of  banishment.  In  a 
few  years,  if  I  live  —  probably  in  less  than  five  years 
from  the  time  at  which  you  will  be  reading  this  letter  — 
we  shall  be  again  together  in  a  comfortable,  though  a 
modest,  home ;  certain  of  a  good  fire,  a  good  joint  of 
meat,  and  a  good  glass  of  wine ;  without  owing  obliga¬ 
tions  to  anybody  ;  and  perfectly  indifferent,  at  least  as  far 
as  our  pecuniary  interest  is  concerned,  to  the  changes  of 
the  political  world.  Rely  on  it,  my  dear  girls,  that  there 
is  no  chance  of  my  going  back  with  my  heart  cooled  toward 
you.  I  came  hither  principally  to  save  my  family,  and  I 
am  not  likely  while  here  to  forget  them. 

Ever  yours, 


T.  B.  M. 
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TO  MRS.  MARGARET  CROPPER 

Calcutta,  December  7th,  1834. 

Dearest  Margaret,  —  I  rather  suppose  that  some 
late  letters  from  Nancy  may  have  prepared  you  to  learn 
what  I  am  now  about  to  communicate.  She  is  going  to 
be  married,  and  with  my  fullest  and  warmest  approbation. 
I  can  truly  say  that,  if  I  had  to  search  India  for  a  hus¬ 
band  for  her,  I  could  have  found  no  man  to  whom  I  could 
with  equal  confidence  have  entrusted  her  happiness.  Tre¬ 
velyan  is  about  eight-and-twenty.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Charterhouse,  and  then  went  to  Haileybury,  and 
came  out  hither.  In  this  country  he  has  distinguished 
himself  beyond  any  man  of  his  standing  by  his  great 
talent  for  business ;  by  his  liberal  and  enlarged  views  of 
policy ;  and  by  literary  merit,  which,  for  his  opportunities, 
is  considerable.  He  was  at  first  placed  at  Delhi  under  Sir 
Edward  Colebrooke,  a  very  powerful  and  a  very  popular 
man,  but  extremely  corrupt.  This  man  tried  to  initiate 
Trevelyan  in  his  own  infamous  practices ;  but  the  young 
fellow’s  spirit  was  too  noble  for  such  things.  When  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  publicly  accused  Sir  Edward, 
then  almost  at  the  head  of  the  service,  of  receiving  bribes 
from  the  natives.  A  perfect  storm  was  raised  against 
the  accuser.  He  was  almost  everywhere  abused,  and 
very  generally  cut.  But,  with  a  firmness  and  ability 
scarcely  ever  seen  in  any  man  so  young,  he  brought  his 
proofs  forward,  and,  after  an  inquiry  of  some  weeks,  fully 
made  out  his  case.  Sir  Edward  was  dismissed  in  dis¬ 
grace,  and  is  now  living  obscurely  in  England.  The 
Government  here,  and  the  directors  at  home,  applauded 
Trevelyan  in  the  highest  terms;  and  from  that  time  he 
has  been  considered  as  a  man  likely  to  rise  to  the  very 
top  of  the  service.  Lord  William  told  him  to  ask  for 
anything  that  he  wished  for.  Trevelyan  begged  that 
something  might  be  done  for  his  elder  brother,  who  is  in 
the  company’s  army.  Lord  William  told  him  that  he 
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had  richly  earned  that,  or  anything  else,  and  gave  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Trevelyan  a  very  good  diplomatic  employment. 
Indeed,  Lord  William,  a  man  who  makes  no  favorites, 
has  always  given  to  Trevelyan  the  strongest  marks,  not 
of  a  blind  partiality,  but  of  a  thoroughly  well-grounded 
and  discriminating  esteem. 

Not  long  ago  Trevelyan  was  appointed  by  him  to  the 
under  secretaryship  for  foreign  affairs,  an  office  of  a  very 
important  and  confidential  nature.  While  holding  the 
place,  he  was  commissioned  to  report  to  Government  on 
the  operation  of  the  internal  transit  duties  of  India. 
About  a  year  ago  his  report  was  completed.  I  shall  send 
to  England  a  copy  or  two  of  it  by  the  first  safe  convey¬ 
ance,  for  nothing  that  I  can  say  of  his  abilities  or  of  his 
public  spirit  will  be  half  so  satisfactory.  I  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  affirming  that  it  is  a  perfect  masterpiece  in  its 
kind.  Accustomed  as  I  have  been  to  public  affairs,  I 
never  read  an  abler  state  paper ;  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is,  I  will  not  say  in  India,  but  in  England, 
another  man  of  twenty-seven  who  could  have  written  it. 
Trevelyan  is  a  most  stormy  reformer.  Lord  William 
said  to  me  before  any  one  had  observed  Trevelyan’s  atten¬ 
tions  to  Nancy,  “  That  man  is  almost  always  on  the  right 
side  in  every  question ;  and  it  is  well  that  he  is  so,  for  he 
gives  a  most  confounded  deal  of  trouble  when  he  happens 
to  take  the  wrong  one.” 1  He  is  quite  at  the  head  of 
that  active  party  among  the  younger  servants  of  the  com¬ 
pany  who  take  the  side  of  improvement.  In  particular, 
he  is  the  soul  of  every  scheme  for  diffusing  education 
among  the  natives  of  this  country.  His  reading  has  been 
very  confined ;  but  to  the  little  that  he  has  read  he  has 
brought  a  mind  as  active  and  restless  as  Lord  Brough¬ 
am’s,  and  much  more  judicious  and  honest. 

As  to  liis  person,  he  always  looks  like  a  gentleman, 

1  Macaulay  used  to  apply  to  his  future  brother-in-law  the  remark  which 
Julius  Caesar  made  with  regard  to  his  young  friend  Brutus:  “  Magni 
refert  hie  quid  velit.  Quidquid  volet,  vald6  volet.” 
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particularly  on  horseback.  He  is  very  active  and  ath¬ 
letic,  and  is  renowned  as  a  great  master  in  the  most 
exciting  and  perilous  of  field  sports,  the  spearing  of  wild 
boars.  His  face  has  a  most  characteristic  expression  of 
ardor  and  impetuosity,  which  makes  his  countenance  very 
interesting  to  me.  Birth  is  a  thing  that  I  care  nothing 
about ;  but  his  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  in 
England. 

During  the  important  years  of  his  life,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five,  or  thereabouts,  Trevelyan  was  in  a  remote 
province  of  India,  where  his  whole  time  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  public  business  and  field  sports,  and  where  he 
seldom  saw  a  European  gentleman,  and  never  a  Euro¬ 
pean  lady.  He  has  no  small  talk.  His  mind  is  full 
of  schemes  of  moral  and  political  improvement,  and  his 
zeal  boils  over  in  his  talk.  His  topics,  even  in  court¬ 
ship,  are  steam  navigation,  the  education  of  the  natives, 
the  equalization  of  the  sugar  duties,  the  substitution  of 
the  Roman  for  the  Arabic  alphabet  in  the  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages. 

I  saw  the  feeling  growing  from  the  first ;  for,  though  I 
generally  pay  not  the  smallest  attention  to  those  matters, 
I  had  far  too  deep  an  interest  in  Nancy’s  happiness  not 
to  watch  her  behavior  to  everybody  who  saw  much  of 
her.  I  knew  it,  I  believe,  before  she  knew  it  herself ; 
and  I  could  most  easily  have  prevented  it  by  merely  treat¬ 
ing  Trevelyan  with  a  little  coldness,  for  he  is  a  man  whom 
the  smallest  rebuff  would  completely  discourage.  But 
you  will  believe,  my  dearest  Margaret,  that  no  thought 
of  such  base  selfishness  ever  passed  through  my  mind. 
I  would  as  soon  have  locked  my  dear  Nancy  up  in  a  nun¬ 
nery  as  have  put  the  smallest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  her 
having  a  good  husband.  I  therefore  gave  every  facility 
and  encouragement  to  both  of  them.  What  I  have  my¬ 
self  felt,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say.  My  parting  from  you 
almost  broke  my  heart.  But  when  I  parted  from  you  I 
had  Nancy ;  1  had  all  my  other  relations ;  I  had  my 
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friends  ;  I  had  my  country.  Now  I  have  nothing  except 
the  resources  of  my  own  mind,  and  the  consciousness  of 
having  acted  not  ungenerously.  But  I  do  not  repine. 
Whatever  I  suffer  I  have  brought  on  myself.  I  have 
neglected  the  plainest  lessons  of  reason  and  experience. 
I  have  staked  my  happiness  without  calculating  the 
chances  of  the  dice.  I  have  hewn  out  broken  cisterns  ;  I 
have  leaned  on  a  reed  ;  I  have  built  on  the  sand ;  and  I 
have  fared  accordingly.  I  must  bear  my  punishment  as 
I  can  ;  and,  above  all,  I  must  take  care  that  the  punish¬ 
ment  does  not  extend  beyond  myself. 

Nothing  can  be  kinder  than  Nancy’s  conduct  has  been. 
She  proposes  that  we  should  form  one  family  ;  and  Trevel¬ 
yan  (though  like  most  lovers,  he  would,  I  imagine,  pre¬ 
fer  having  his  goddess  to  himself)  consented  with  strong 
expressions  of  pleasure.  The  arrangement  is  not  so 
strange  as  it  might  seem  at  home.  The  thing  is  often 
done  here ;  and  those  quarrels  between  servants,  which 
would  inevitably  mar  any  such  plan  in  England,  are  not 
to  be  apprehended  in  an  Indian  establishment.  One 
advantage  there  will  be  in  our  living  together  of  a  most 
incontestable  sort  —  we  shall  both  be  able  to  save  more 
money.  Trevelyan  will  soon  be  entitled  to  his  furlough  ; 
but  he  proposes  not  to  take  it  till  I  go  home. 

I  shall  write  in  a  very  different  style  from  this  to  my 
father.  To  him  I  shall  represent  the  marriage  as  what 
it  is  in  every  respect  except  its  effect  on  my  own  dreams 
of  happiness  —  a  most  honorable  and  happy  event ;  pru¬ 
dent  in  a  worldly  point  of  view ;  and  promising  all  the 
felicity  which  strong  mutual  affection,  excellent  princi¬ 
ples  on  both  sides,  good  temper,  youth,  health,  and  the 
general  approbation  of  friends  can  afford.  As  for  my¬ 
self,  it  is  a  tragical  denouement  of  an  absurd  plot.  I 
remember  quoting  some  nursery  rhymes,  years  ago,  when 
you  left  me  in  London  to  join  Nancy  at  Rothley  Temple 
or  Leamington,  I  forget  which.  Those  foolish  lines  con¬ 
tain  the  history  of  my  life. 
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“  There  were  two  birds  that  sat  on  a  stone  : 

One  flew  away,  and  there  was  hut  one.  - 
The  other  flew  away,  and  then  there  was  none ; 

And  the  poor  stone  was  left  all  alone.” 

Ever,  my  dearest  Margaret,  yours, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

TO  THOMAS  FLOWER  ELLIS 

Calcutta,  December  15th,  1834. 

Dear  Ellis,  —  Many  thanks  for  your  letter.  It  is 
delightful  in  this  strange  land  to  see  the  handwriting  of 
such  a  friend.  We  must  keep  up  our  spirits.  We  shall 
meet,  I  trust,  in  little  more  than  four  years,  with  feelings 
of  regard  only  strengthened  by  our  separation.  My  spir¬ 
its  are  not  bad ;  and  they  ought  not  to  be  bad.  I  have 
health,  affluence,  consideration,  great  power  to  do  good; 
functions  which,  while  they  are  honorable  and  useful,  are 
not  painfully  burdensome ;  leisure  for  study,  good  books, 
an  unclouded  and  active  mind,  warm  affections,  and  a  very 
dear  sister.  There  will  soon  be  a  change  in  my  domestic 
arrangements.  My  sister  is  to  be  married  next  week. 
Her  lover,  who  is  lover  enough  to  be  a  knight  of  the 
Bound  Table,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our 
young  civilians.  I  have  the  very  highest  opinion  of  his 
talents  both  for  action  and  for  discussion.  Indeed,  I 
should  call  him  a  man  of  real  genius.  He  is  also,  what 
is  even  more  important,  a  man  of  the  utmost  purity  of 
honor,  of  a  sweet  temper,  and  of  strong  principle.  His 
public  virtue  has  gone  through  very  severe  trials,  and 
has  come  out  resplendent.  Lord  William,  in  congratulat¬ 
ing  me  the  other  day,  said  that  he  thought  my  destined 
brother-in-law  the  ablest  young  man  in  the  service.  His 
name  is  Trevelyan.  He  is  a  nephew  of  Sir  John  Trevel¬ 
yan,  a  baronet  —  in  Cornwall,  I  suppose,  by  the  name ; 
for  I  never  took  the  trouble  to  ask. 

He  and  my  sister  will  live  with  me  during  my  stay 
here.  I  have  a  house  about  as  large  as  Lord  Dudley’s  in 
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Park  Lane,  or  rather  larger,  so  that  I  shall  accommodate 
them  without  the  smallest  difficulty.  This  arrangement 
is  acceptable  to  me,  because  it  saves  me  from  the  misery 
of  parting  with  my  sister  in  this  strange  land ;  and  is,  I 
believe,  equally  gratifying  to  Trevelyan,  whose  education, 
like  that  of  other  Indian  servants,  wTas  huddled  up  hastily 
at  home  ;  who  has  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  of 
every  sort;  and  who  looks  on  me  as  little  less  than  an 
oracle  of  wisdom.  He  came  to  me  the  other  morning  to 
know  whether  I  would  advise  him  to  keep  up  his  Greek, 
which  he  feared  he  had  nearly  lost.  I  gave  him  Homer, 
and  asked  him  to  read  a  page ;  and  I  found  that,  like 
most  boys  of  any  talent  who  had  been  at  the  Charter- 
house,  he  was  very  well  grounded  in  that  language.  He 
read  with  perfect  rapture,  and  has  marched  off  with  the 
book,  declaring  that  he  shall  never  be  content  till  he  has 
finished  the  whole.  This,  you  will  think,  is  not  a  bad 
brother-in-law  for  a  man  to  pick  up  in  22  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  100  degrees  of  east  longitude. 

I  read  much,  and  particularly  Greek ;  and  I  find  that 
I  am,  in  all  essentials,  still  not  a  bad  scholar.  I  could,  I 
think,  with  a  year’s  hard  study,  qualify  myself  to  fight  a 
good  battle  for  a  Craven’s  scholarship.  I  read,  however, 
not  as  I  read  at  college,  but  like  a  man  of  the  world.  If 
I  do  not  know  a  word,  I  pass  it  by  unless  it  is  important 
to  the  sense.  If  I  find,  as  I  have  of  late  often  found,  a 
passage  which  refuses  to  give  up  its  meaning  at  the  second 
reading,  I  let  it  alone.  I  have  read  during  the  last  fort¬ 
night,  before  breakfast,  three  books  of  Herodotus,  and 
four  plays  of  Aeschylus.  My  admiration  of  iEschylus 
has  been  prodigiously  increased  by  this  reperusal.  I  can¬ 
not  conceive  how  any  person  of  the  smallest  pretension 
to  taste  should  doubt  about  his  immeasurable  superiority 
to  every  poet  of  antiquity,  Homer  only  excepted.  Even 
Milton,  I  think,  must  yield  to  him.  It  is  quite  unin¬ 
telligible  to  me  that  the  ancient  critics  should  have 
placed  him  so  low.  Horace’s  notice  of  him  in  the  Ars 
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Poetica  is  quite  ridiculous.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  the 
“  magnum  loqui ;  ”  but  the  great  topic  insisted  on  is  the 
skill  of  Aeschylus  as  a  manager,  as  a  property-man  ;  the 
judicious  way  in  which  he  boarded  the  stage ;  the  masques, 
the  buskins,  and  the  dresses.  And,  after  all,  the  “  mag¬ 
num  loqui,”  though  the  most  obvious  characteristic  of 
iEscliylus,  is  by  no  means  his  highest  or  his  best.  Nor 
can  I  explain  this  by  saying  that  Horace  had  too  tame 
and  unimaginative  a  mind  to  appreciate  iEschylus.  Hor¬ 
ace  knew  what  he  could  himself  do,  and,  with  admirable 
wisdom,  he  confined  himself  to  that ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  had  a  perfectly  clear  comprehension  of  the  merit  of 
those  great  masters  whom  he  never  attempted  to  rival. 
He  praised  Pindar  most  enthusiastically.  It  seems  in¬ 
comprehensible  to  me  that  a  critic  who  admired  Pindar 
should  not  admire  Aeschylus  far  more. 

Greek  reminds  me  of  Cambridge  and  of  Thirlwall,  and 
of  Wordsworth’s  unutterable  baseness  and  dirtiness.1 
When  you  see  Thirlwall,  tell  him  that  I  congratulate  him 
from  the  bottom  of  my  soul  on  having  suffered  in  so  good 
a  cause ;  and  that  I  would  rather  have  been  treated  as  he 
has  been  treated,  on  such  an  account,  than  have  the  mas¬ 
tership  of  Trinity.  There  would  be  some  chance  for  the 
Church,  if  we  had  more  Churchmen  of  the  same  breed, 
worthy  successors  of  Leighton  and  Tillotson. 

From  one  Trinity  fellow  I  pass  to  another.  (This  let¬ 
ter  is  quite  a  study  to  a  metaphysician  who  wishes  to 
illustrate  the  law  of  association.)  We  have  no  official 
tidings  yet  of  Malkin’s  appointment  to  the  vacant  seat  on 
the  bench  at  Calcutta.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  delighted 

1  The  subjoined  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  leading  member  of  Trinity 
College  explains  Macaulay’s  not  unrighteous  indignation :  “  Thirlwall 
published  a  pamphlet  in  1834,  on  the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  uni¬ 
versity.  The  result  was  that  he  was  either  deprived  of  his  assistant  tu¬ 
torship  by  the  master,  Wordsworth,  or  had  to  give  it  up.  Whewell,  also, 
was  supposed  to  have  behaved  badly  in  not  standing  up  for  him.  Thirl¬ 
wall  left  Cambridge  soon  afterward.  I  suppose  that  if  he  had  remained 
he  would  have  been  very  possibly  Words  worth’s,  successor  in  the  master¬ 
ship.” 
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I  am  at  the  prospect  of  having  him  here.  An  honest, 
enlightened  judge,  without  professional  narrowness,  is  the 
very  man  whom  we  want,  on  public  grounds.  And  as  to 
my  private  feelings,  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to 
me  than  to  have  an  old  friend,  and  so  estimable  a  friend, 
brought  so  near  to  me  in  this  distant  country. 

Ever,  dear  Ellis,  yours  very  affectionately, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

TO  THE  SAME 

Calcutta,  February  8th,  1835. 

Dear  Ellis,  —  The  last  month  has  been  the  most 
painful  I  ever  went  through.  Indeed,  I  never  knew  be¬ 
fore  what  it  was  to  be  miserable.  Early  in  January, 
letters  from  England  brought  me  news  of  the  death  of 
my  youngest  sister.1  What  she  was  to  me  no  words  can 
express.  I  will  not  say  she  was  dearer  to  me  than  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world,  for  my  sister  who  was  with  me  was 
equally  dear ;  but  she  was  as  dear  to  me  as  one  human 
being  can  be  to  another.  Even  now,  when  time  has  be¬ 
gun  to  do  its  healing  office,  I  cannot  write  about  her 
without  being  altogether  unmanned.  That  I  have  not 
utterly  sunk  under  this  blow  I  owe  chiefly  to  literature. 
What  a  blessing  it  is  to  love  books  as  I  love  them  —  to 
be  able  to  converse  with  the  dead,  and  to  live  amidst  the 
unreal !  Many  times  during  the  last  few  weeks  I  have 
repeated  to  myself  those  fine  lines  of  old  Hesiod  :  — 

el  yap  tls  /cal  irevQos  txuv  veoKr\bei  6v/a<1) 

&£r)rai  Kpah'n]v  a.Kax'hp-cvos,  avrap  aoiSb y 
/uLOvaaow  depanwv  leAela  irporepow  avOpuirccv 
u/ij'rjcry,  /laKapds  re  deovs  ot  “OAv/nrov  exov(TL> 
ahp’  '6ye  bvacppoveuv  emA -fjOerai,  ovbe  n  to) be<av 
fxefxwqrai  '  rax*us  8e  naperpaire  Swpa  dedcvv-2 

1  [Margaret  Macaulay,  Mrs.  Cropper.] 

2  “For  if  to  one  whose  grief  is  fresh,  as  he  sits  silent  with  sorrow- 
stricken  heart,  a  minstrel,  the  henchman  of  the  Muses,  celebrates  the  men 
of  old  and  the  gods  who  possess  Olympus,  straightway  he  forgets  his  mel¬ 
ancholy,  and  remembers  not  at  all  his  grief,  beguiled  by  the  blessed  gift  of 
the  goddesses  of  song.”  In  Macaulay’s  Hesiod  this  passage  is  scored  with 
three  lines  in  pencil. 
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I  have  gone  back  to  Greek  literature  with  a  passion 
quite  astonishing  to  myself.  I  have  never  felt  anything 
like  it.  I  was  enraptured  with  Italian  during  the  six 
months  which  I  gave  up  to  it ;  and  I  was  little  less  pleased 
with  Spanish.  But  when  I  went  back  to  the  Greek,  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  never  known  before  what  intellectual  enjoy¬ 
ment  was.  Oh  that  wonderful  people !  There  is  not  one 
art,  not  one  science,  about  which  we  may  not  use  the  same 
expression  which  Lucretius  has  employed  about  the  vic¬ 
tory  over  superstition,  “  Primum  Graius  homo.” 

I  think  myself  very  fortunate  in  having  been  able  to 
return  to  these  great  masters  while  still  in  the  full  vigor 
of  life,  and  when  my  taste  and  judgment  are  mature. 
Most  people  read  all  the  Greek  that  they  ever  read  be¬ 
fore  they  are  five-and-twenty.  They  never  find  time  for 
such  studies  afterward  till  they  are  in  the  decline  of  life  ; 
and  then  their  knowledge  of  the  language  is  in  a  great 
measure  lost,  and  cannot  easily  be  recovered.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  almost  all  the  ideas  that  people  have  of  Greek  lit¬ 
erature  are  ideas  formed  while  they  were  still  very  young. 
A  young  man,  whatever  his  genius  may  be,  is  no  judge 
of  such  a  writer  as  Thucydides.  I  had  no  high  opinion 
of  him  ten  years  ago.  I  have  now  been  reading  him  with 
a  mind  accustomed  to  historical  researches  and  to  politi¬ 
cal  affairs,  and  I  am  astonished  at  my  own  former  blind¬ 
ness,  and  at  his  greatness.  I  could  not  bear  Euripides  at 
college.  I  now  read  my  recantation.  He  has  faults,  un¬ 
doubtedly.  But  what  a  poet !  The  Medea,  the  Alcestis, 
the  Troades,  the  Bacchse,  are  alone  sufficient  to  place  him 
in  the  very  first  rank.  Instead  of  depreciating  him,  as 
I  have  done,  I  may,  for  aught  I  know,  end  by  editing 
him. 

I  have  read  Pindar  —  with  less  pleasure  than  I  feel  in 
reading  the  great  Attic  poets,  but  still  with  admiration. 
An  idea  occurred  to  me  which  may  very  likely  have  been 
noticed  by  a  hundred  people  before.  I  was  always  puz¬ 
zled  to  understand  the  reason  for  the  extremely  abrupt 
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transitions  in  those  Odes  of  Horace  which  are  meant  to 
be  particularly  fine.  The  “  justum  et  tenacem  ”  is  an  in¬ 
stance.  All  at  once  you  find  yourself  in  heaven,  Heaven 
knows  how.  What  the  firmness  of  just  men  in  times  of 
tyranny  or  of  tumult  has  to  do  with  J uno’s  oration  about 
Troy,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive.  Then,  again,  how 
strangely  the  fight  between  the  Gods  and  the  Giants  is 
tacked  on  to  the  fine  hymn  to  the  Muses  in  that  noble 
ode,  Descende  coelo  et  die  age  tibia !  This  always  struck 
me  as  a  great  fault,  and  an  inexplicable  one ;  for  it  is 
peculiarly  alien  from  the  calm  good  sense  and  good  taste 
which  distinguished  Horace. 

My  explanation  of  it  is  this  :  The  Odes  of  Pindar  were 
the  acknowledged  models  of  lyric  poetry.  Lyric  poets 
imitated  his  manner  as  closely  as  they  could ;  and  no¬ 
thing  was  more  remarkable  in  his  compositions  than  the 
extreme  violence  and  abruptness  of  the  transitions.  This 
in  Pindar  was  quite  natural  and  defensible.  He  had  to 
write  an  immense  number  of  poems  on  subjects  extremely 
barren,  and  extremely  monotonous.  There  could  be  little 
difference  between  one  boxing-match  and  another.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  made  all  possible  haste  to  escape  from  the 
immediate  subject,  and  to  bring  in,  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
some  local  description ;  some  old  legend  ;  something  or 
other,  in  short,  which  might  be  more  susceptible  of  poeti¬ 
cal  embellishment,  and  less  utterly  threadbare,  than  the 
circumstances  of  a  race  or  a  wrestling-match.  This  was 
not  the  practice  of  Pindar  alone.  There  is  an  old  story 
which  proves  that  Simonides  did  the  same,  and  that  some¬ 
times  the  hero  of  the  day  was  nettled  at  finding  how 
little  was  said  about  him  in  the  ode  for  which  he  was  to 
pay.  This  abruptness  of  transition  was,  therefore,  in  the 
Greek  lyric  poets,  a  fault  rendered  inevitable  by  the  pe- 
culiarly  barren  and  uniform  nature  of  the  subjects  which 
they  had  to  treat.  But,  like  many  other  faults  of  great 
masters,  it  appeared  to  their  imitators  a  beauty ;  and  a 
beauty  almost  essential  to  the  grander  ode.  Horace  was 
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perfectly  at  liberty  to  choose  his  own  subjects,  and  to  treat 
them  after  his  own  fashion.  But  he  confounded  what 
was  merely  accidental  in  Pindar’s  manner  with  what  was 
essential ;  and  because  Pindar,  when  he  had  to  celebrate 
a  foolish  lad  from  .ZEgina  who  had  tripped  up  another’s 
heels  at  the  Isthmus,  made  all  possible  haste  to  get  away 
from  so  paltry  a  topic  to  the  ancient  heroes  of  the  race 
of  Abacus,  Horace  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  begin  as  far  from  the  subject  as  possible,  and  then 
arrive  at  it  by  some  strange  and  sudden  bound.  This  is 
my  solution.  At  least  I  can  find  no  better.  The  most 
obscure  passage  —  at  least  the  strangest  passage  —  in  all 
Horace  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  he  was  misled 
by  Pindar’s  example :  I  mean  that  odd  parenthesis  in  the 
Qualem  Ministrum  : 

“  quibus 

Mos  unde  deductus  per  omne.” 

This  passage,1  taken  by  itself,  always  struck  me  as  the 
harshest,  queerest,  and  most  preposterous  digression  in 
the  world.  But  there  are  several  things  in  Pindar  very 
like  it. 

You  must  excuse  all  this,  for  I  labor  at  present  under 
a  suppression  of  Greek,  and  am  likely  to  do  so  for  at  least 
three  years  to  come.  Malkin  may  be  some  relief  ;  but  I 
am  quite  unable  to  guess  whether  he  means  to  come  to 
Calcutta.  I  am  in  excellent  bodily  health,  and  I  am  re¬ 
covering  my  mental  health ;  but  I  have  been  sorely  tried. 
Money  matters  look  well.  My  new  brother-in-law  and  I 
are  brothers  in  more  than  law.  I  am  more  comfortable 
than  I  expected  to  be  in  this  country ;  and,  as  to  the  cli¬ 
mate,  I  think  it,  beyond  all  comparison,  better  than  that 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Yours  affectionately, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

1  Orelli  makes  an  observation  much  to  the  same  effect  in  his  note  on 
this  passage  in  his  edition  of  1850. 
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TO  THE  SAME 

Calcutta,  August  25th,  1835. 

Dear  Ellis,  —  Cameron  arrived  here  about  a  fort¬ 
night  ago,  and  we  are  most  actively  engaged  in  preparing 
a  complete  criminal  code  for  India.  He  and  I  agree  ex¬ 
cellently.  Ryan,  the  most  liberal  of  judges,  lends  us  his 
best  assistance.  I  heartily  hope,  and  fully  believe,  that 
we  shall  put  the  whole  penal  law,  and  the  whole  law  of 
criminal  procedure,  into  a  moderately  sized  volume.  I 
begin  to  take  a  very  warm  interest  in  this  work.  It  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  finest  employments  of  the  intellect  that 
it  is  easy  to  conceive.  I  ought,  however,  to  tell  you  that 
the  more  progress  I  make  as  a  legislator,  the  more  in¬ 
tense  my  contempt  for  the  mere  technical  study  of  law 
becomes. 

I  am  deep  in  the  examination  of  the  political  theories 
of  the  old  philosophers.  I  have  read  Plato’s  Republic, 
and  his  Laws  ;  and  I  am  now  reading  Aristotle’s  Politics ; 
after  which  I  shall  go  through  Plato’s  two  treatises  again. 
I  every  now  and  then  read  one  of  Plutarch’s  Lives  on  an' 
idle  afternoon  ;  and  in  this  way  I  have  got  through  a 
dozen  of  them.  I  like  him  prodigiously.  He  is  inaccu¬ 
rate,  to  be  sure,  and  a  romancer ;  but  he  tells  a  story  de¬ 
lightfully,  and  his  illustrations  and  sketches  of  character 
are  as  good  as  anything  in  ancient  eloquence.  I  have 
never  till  now  rated  him  fairly. 

As  to  Latin,  I  am  just  finishing  Lucan,  who  remains 
pretty  much  where  he  was  in  my  opinion ;  and  I  am 
busily  engaged  with  Cicero,  whose  character,  moral  and 
intellectual,  interests  me  prodigiously.  I  think  that  I  see 
the  whole  man  through  and  through.  But  this  is  too 
vast  a  subject  for  a  letter.  I  have  gone  through  all 
Ovid’s  poems.  I  admire  him  ;  but  I  was  tired  to  death 
before  I  got  to  the  end.  I  amused  myself  one  evening 
with  turning  over  the  Metamorphoses,  to  see  if  I  could 
find  any  passage  of  ten  lines  which  could,  by  possibility, 
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have  been  written  by  Yirgil.  Whether  I  was  in  ill  luck 
or  no  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  hunted  for  half  an  hour  with¬ 
out  the  smallest  success.  At  last  I  chanced  to  light  on  a 
little  passage  more  Yirgilian,  to  my  thinking,  than  Yirgil 
himself.  Tell  me  what  you  say  to  my  criticism.  It  is 
part  of  Apollo’s  speech  to  the  laurel. 

“  Semper  habebunt 

Te  coma,  te  citharae,  te  nostrse,  laure,  pharetrse. 

Tu  ducibus  Latiis  aderis,  cum  lseta  triumphum 
Vox  cauet,  et  longas  visent  Capitolia  pompas. 

Portibus  Augustis  eadem  fidissima  custos 
Ante  fores  stabis,  mediamque  tuebere  quercum.” 

As  to  other  Latin  writers,  Sallust  has  gone  sadly  down 
in  my  opinion.  Caesar  has  risen  wonderfully.  I  think 
him  fully  entitled  to  Cicero’s  praise.  He  has  won  the 
honor  of  an  excellent  historian  while  attempting  merely 
to  give  hints  for  history.  But  what  are  they  all  to  the 
great  Athenian  ?  I  do  assure  you  that  there  is  no  prose 
composition  in  the  world,  not  even  the  De  Corona,  which 
I  place  so  high  as  the  seventh  book  of  Thucydides.  It 
is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  human  art.  I  was  delighted  to  find 
in  Gray’s  letters  the  other  day  this  query  to  Wharton : 
“  The  retreat  from  Syracuse  —  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  fin¬ 
est  thing  you  ever  read  in  your  life?  ” 

Did  you  ever  read  Athenseus  through  ?  I  never  did ; 
but  I  am  meditating  an  attack  on  him.  The  multitude  of 
quotations  looks  very  tempting ;  and  I  never  open  him 
for  a  minute  without  being  paid  for  my  trouble. 

Yours  very  affectionately,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

TO  THE  SAME 

Calcutta,  December  30th,  1835. 

Dear  Ellis,  —  What  the  end  of  the  Municipal  Reform 
Bill  is  to  be  I  cannot  conjecture.  Our  latest  English  in¬ 
telligence  is  of  the  fifteenth  of  August.  The  Lords 1  were 

1  In  the  middle  of  August  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill  went  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  it  was  destined  to  undergo  a  mutilation  which  was  fatal  to 
its  existence. 
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then  busy  in  rendering  the  only  great  service  that  I  ex¬ 
pect  them  ever  to  render  to  the  nation  ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
hastening  the  day  of  reckoning.  But  I  will  not  fill  my 
paper  with  English  politics. 

I  am  in  excellent  health.  So  are  my  sister  and  brother- 
in-law,  and  their  little  girl,  whom  I  am  always  nursing  ; 
and  of  whom  I  am  becoming  fonder  than  a  wise  man, 
with  half  my  experience,  would  choose  to  be  of  anything 
except  himself.  I  have  but  very  lately  begun  to  recover 
my  spirits.  The  tremendous  blow  wdiicli  fell  on  me  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  has  left  marks  behind  it  which  I 
shall  carry  to  my  grave.  Literature  has  saved  my  life 
and  my  reason.  Even  now,  I  dare  not,  in  the  intervals 
of  business,  remain  alone  for  a  minute  without  a  book  in 
my  hand.  What  my  course  of  life  will  be  when  I  return 
to  England  is  very  doubtful.  But  I  am  more  than  half 
determined  to  abandon  politics,  and  to  give  myself  wholly 
to  letters  ;  to  undertake  some  great  historical  work  which 
may  be  at  once  the  business  and  the  amusement  of  my  life ; 
and  to  leave  the  pleasures  of  pestiferous  rooms,  sleepless 
nights,  aching  heads,  and  diseased  stomachs,  to  Roebuck 
and  to  Praed. 

In  England  I  might  probably  be  of  a  very  different 
opinion.  But,  in  the  quiet  of  my  own  little  grass-plot  — 
when  the  moon,  at  its  rising,  finds  me  with  the  Philoctetes 
or  the  De  Finibus  in  my  hand  —  I  often  wonder  what 
strange  infatuation  leads  men  who  can  do  something  bet¬ 
ter,  to  squander  their  intellect,  their  health,  their  energy, 
on  such  objects  as  those  which  most  statesmen  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  pursuing.  I  comprehend  perfectly  how  a  man 
who  can  debate,  but  who  would  make  a  very  indifferent 
figure  as  a  contributor  to  an  annual  or  a  magazine,  —  such 
a  man  as  Stanley,  for  example,  —  should  take  the  only 
line  by  which  he  can  attain  distinction.  But  that  a  man 
before  whom  the  two  paths  of  literature  and  politics  lie 
open,  and  who  might  hope  for  eminence  in  either,  should 
choose  politics,  and  quit  literature,  seems  to  me  madness. 
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On  the  one  side  are  health,  leisure,  peace  of  mind,  the 
search  after  truth,  and  all  the  enjoyments  of  friendship 
and  conversation.  On  the  other  side  are  almost  certain 
ruin  to  the  constitution,  constant  labor,  constant  anxiety. 
Every  friendship  which  a  man  may  have  becomes  precari¬ 
ous  as  soon  as  he  engages  in  politics.  As  to  abuse,  men 
soon  become  callous  to  it ;  but  the  discipline  which  makes 
them  callous  is  very  severe.  And  for  what  is  it  that  a 
man,  who  might,  if  he  chose,  rise  and  lie  down  at  his  own 
hour,  engage  in  any  study,  enjoy  any  amusement,  and 
visit  any  place,  consents  to  make  himself  as  much  a  pris¬ 
oner  as  if  he  were  within  the  rules  of  the  Fleet ;  to  be 
tethered  during  eleven  months  of  the  year  within  the 
circle  of  half  a  mile  round  Charing  Cross ;  to  sit,  or 
stand,  night  after  night  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  inhaling  a 
noisome  atmosphere,  and  listening  to  harangues  of  which 
nine  tenths  are  far  below  the  level  of  a  leading  article  in 
a  newspaper  ?  For  what  is  it  that  he  submits,  day  after 
day,  to  see  the  morning  break  over  the  Thames,  and  then 
totters  home,  with  bursting  temples,  to  his  bed?  Is  it 
for  fame  ?  Who  would  compare  the  fame  of  Charles 
Townshend  to  that  of  Hume,  that  of  Lord  North  to 
that  of  Gibbon,  that  of  Lord  Chatham  to  that  of  John¬ 
son  ?  Who  can  look  back  on  the  life  of  Burke,  and 
not  regret  that  the  years  which  he  passed  in  ruining  his 
health  and  temper  by  political  exertions  were  not  passed 
in  the  composition  of  some  great  and  durable  work? 
Who  can  read  the  letters  to  Atticus,  and  not  feel  that 
Cicero  would  have  been  an  infinitely  happier  and  better 
man,  and  a  not  less  celebrated  man,  if  he  had  left  us 
fewer  speeches  and  more  Academic  Questions  and  Tuscu- 
lan  Disputations  ?  If  he  had  passed  the  time  which  he 
spent  in  brawling  with  Yatinius  and  Clodius  in  producing 
a  history  of  Rome  superior  even  to  that  of  Livy  ?  But 
these,  as  I  said,  are  meditations  in  a  quiet  garden,  situ¬ 
ated  far  beyond  the  contagious  influence  of  English  fac¬ 
tion.  What  I  might  feel  if  I  again  saw  Downing  Street 
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and  Palace  Yard  is  another  question.  I  tell  you  sincerely 
my  present  feelings. 

I  have  cast  up  my  reading  account,  and  brought  it  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1835.  It  includes  December,  1834  ; 
for  I  came  into  my  house  and  unpacked  my  books  at  the 
end  of  November,  1834.  During  the  last  thirteen  months 
I  have  read  Aeschylus  twice  ;  Sophocles  twice  ;  Euripides 
once  ;  Pindar  twice  ;  Callimachus  ;  Apollonius  Rhodius ; 
Quintus  Calaber  ;  Theocritus  twice ;  Herodotus  ;  Thucy¬ 
dides  ;  almost  all  Xenophon’s  works ;  almost  all  Plato ; 
Aristotle’s  Politics,  and  a  good  deal  of  his  Organon,  be¬ 
sides  dipping  elsewhere  in  him ;  the  whole  of  Plutarch’s 
Lives ;  about  half  of  Lucian ;  two  or  three  books  of  Atlie- 
nseus  ;  Plautus  twice  ;  Terence  twice  ;  Lucretius  twice  ; 
Catullus  ;  Tibullus  ;  Propertius  ;  Lucan  ;  Statius  ;  Silius 
Italicus;  Livy;  Velleius  Paterculus  ;  Sallust ;  Caesar  ;  and, 
lastly,  Cicero.  I  have,  indeed,  still  a  little  of  Cicero  left ; 
but  I  shall  finish  him  in  a  few  days.  I  am  now  deep  in 
Aristophanes  and  Lucian.  Of  Aristophanes  I  think  as  I 
always  thought ;  but  Lucian  has  agreeably  surprised  me. 
At  school  I  read  some  of  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  when 
I  was  thirteen  ;  and,  to  my  shame,  I  never,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief,  read  a  line  of  him  since.  I  am  charmed  with 
him.  His  style  seems  to  me  to  be  superior  to  that  of 
any  extant  writer  who  lived  later  than  the  age  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  and  Theophrastus.  He  has  a  most  peculiar  and 
delicious  vein  of  humor.  It  is  not  the  humor  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes  ;  it  is  not  that  of  Plato  ;  and  yet  it  is  akin  to 
both :  not  quite  equal,  I  admit,  to  either,  but  still  exceed¬ 
ingly  charming.  I  hardly  know  where  to  find  an  instance 
of  a  writer,  in  the  decline  of  a  literature,  who  has  shown 
an  invention  so  rich  and  a  taste  so  pure.  But  if  I  get  on 
these  matters  I  shall  fill  sheet  after  sheet.  They  must 
wait  till  we  take  another  long  walk,  or  another  tavern 
dinner,  together  ;  that  is,  till  the  summer  of  1838. 

I  had  a  long  story  to  tell  you  about  a  classical  examina¬ 
tion  here ;  but  I  have  not  time.  I  can  only  say  that  some 
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of  the  competitors  tried  to  read  the  Greek  with  the  papers 
upside  down ;  and  that  the  great  man  of  the  examination, 
the  Thirlwall  of  Calcutta,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  translated  the  words  of  Theophrastus,  oo-as  Aei- 
Tovpycas  XeXiiTovpyrjKe,  “  how  many  times  he  has  performed 
divine  service.”  Ever  yours  affectionately, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

TO  MACVEY  NAPIER 

Calcutta,  January  1st,  1836. 

Dear  Napier,  —  I  write  in  some  haste,  and  without 
any  particular  news  to  communicate.  But  I  am  ashamed 
to  let  ship  sail  after  ship  without  sending  you  a  line,  if 
for  no  other  purpose,  at  least  to  thank  you  for  your  very 
kind  and  punctual  attention  to  all  my  requests.  All  the 
books  which  you  have  sent  have  arrived  safe  and  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  tell 
Longman  to  procure  for  me  Lysias,  Dionysius  of  Halicar¬ 
nassus,  and  the  fragment  of  Cicero  de  Republica.  I  am 
becoming  a  mere  pedant,  you  will  think.  Not  so,  I  hope. 
Yet  I  have  returned  to  Greek  and  Latin  literature  with 
a  zest  stronger  than  I  ever  felt  when  at  college.  And  I 
indulge  my  taste  with  the  less  scruple,  because  it  is  very 
improbable  that  I  shall  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  do¬ 
ing  so,  if  I  neglect  that  which  I  now  enjoy.  In  England 
I  shall  be  distracted  by  all  the  gossip,  political  and  liter¬ 
ary,  of  the  day.  Here,  when  my  official  duties  are  per¬ 
formed,  I  have  nothing  to  divert  me  from  a  connected 
course  of  study.  I  am  up  every  morning  before  the  sun; 
I  have  three  or  four  hours  without  interruption  for  my 
books,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  spend  them  better 
than  in  going  over  all  the  best  works  which  the  ancients 
have  left  us. 

I  have  received  the  Edinburgh  Review  containing  my  ar¬ 
ticle  on  Mackintosh.  I  quite  approve  of  your  alterations. 
I  have  no  intelligence  as  to  the  reception  which  the  paper 
has  met  with  at  home.  Here  it  is  generally  liked. 
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I  am  writing  a  review  of  Basil  Montagu’s  Life  of  Lord 
Bacon.  It  will  be  immeasurably  long,  I  fear,  and  very 
superficial  in  the  philosophical  part.  But  I  rather  think 
it  will  be  liked.  Perhaps  you  may  already  have  published 
an  article  on  the  subject.  If  so,  I  shall  still  be  amply 
repaid  for  the  trouble  which  I  have  taken  by  the  pleasure 
which  the  act  of  composition  has  given  me.  When  I  shall 
finish  I  cannot  guess.  I  go  on  steadily,  but  slowly. 

My  health  is  as  good  as  possible.  Everything  in  my 
situation  is  agreeable.  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  effect  much  practical  good  for  this  country. 
My  efforts  are  heartily  seconded  by  all  those  whose  coop¬ 
eration  is  of  most  importance.  In  two  years  I  fully  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  preparing  for  my  return.  When  I  reach  home 
I  hope  to  find  you  as  well,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  find 
you  as  friendly  as  when  we  last  rambled  together  about 
your  noble  city.  Pray  assure  J effrey  that  in  every  part 
of  the  world  in  which  I  may  be,  I  shall  continue  to  re¬ 
member  him  with  kindness.  Ever  yours  truly, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

TO  THOMAS  FLOWER  ELLIS 

Calcutta,  July  25th,  1836. 

My  dear  Ellis,  —  I  have  heard  from  you  again,  and 
glad  I  always  am  to  hear  from  you.  There  are  few 
things  to  which  I  look  forward  with  more  pleasure  than 
to  our  meeting.  It  is  really  worth  while  to  go  into  ban¬ 
ishment  for  a  few  years  for  the  pleasure  of  going  home 
again.  Yet  that  home  will  in  some  things  be  a  different 
home  —  oh,  how  different  a  home  !  —  from  that  to  which 
I  expected  to  return.  But  I  will  not  stir  up  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  sorrow  which  has  at  last  subsided. 

You  take  interest,  I  see,  in  my  Greek  and  Latin  stud¬ 
ies.  I  continue  to  pursue  them  steadily  and  actively. 
I  am  now  reading  Demosthenes  with  interest  and  admira¬ 
tion  indescribable.  I  am  slowly,  at  odd  minutes,  getting 
through  the  stupid  trash  of  Diodorus.  I  have  read 
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through  Seneca,  and  an  affected,  empty  scribbler  he  is. 
I  have  read  Tacitus  again,  and,  by  the  bye,  I  will  tell  you 
a  curious  circumstance  relating  to  that  matter.  In  my 
younger  days  I  always  thought  the  Annals  a  prodigiously 
superior  work  to  the  History.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  Annals  seemed  cold  and  poor  to  me  on  the  last 
reading.  I  began  to  think  that  I  had  overrated  Tacitus. 
But,  when  I  began  the  History,  I  was  enchanted,  and 
thought  more  highly  of  him  than  ever.  I  went  back  to 
the  Annals,  and  liked  them  even  better  than  the  History. 
All  at  once  the  explanation  of  this  occurred  to  me. 
While  I  was  reading  the  Annals  I  was  reading  Thucydi¬ 
des.  When  I  began  the  History,  I  began  the  Hellenics. 
What  made  the  Annals  appear  cold  and  poor  to  me  was 
the  intense  interest  which  Thucydides  inspired.  Indeed, 
what  coloring  is  there  which  would  not  look  tame  when 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  magnificent  light  and  the 
terrible  shade  of  Thucydides  ?  Tacitus  was  a  great  man ; 
but  he  was  not  up  to  the  Sicilian  expedition.  When  I 
finished  Thucydides,  and  took  up  Xenophon,  the  case 
was  reversed.  Tacitus  had  been  a  foil  to  Thucydides. 
Xenophon  was  a  foil  to  Tacitus. 

I  have  read  Pliny  the  Younger.  Some  of  the  Epistles 
are  interesting.  Nothing  more  stupid  than  the  Panegyric 
was  ever  preached  in  the  University  church.  I  am  read¬ 
ing  the  Augustan  History,  and  Aulus  Gellius.  Aulus  is 
a  favorite  of  mine.  I  think  him  one  of  the  best  writers 
of  his  class. 

I  read  in  the  evenings  a  great  deal  of  English,  French, 
and  Italian,  and  a  little  Spanish.  I  have  picked  up  Por¬ 
tuguese  enough  to  read  Camoens  with  care,  and  I  want 
no  more.  I  have  adopted  an  opinion  about  the  Italian 
historians  quite  different  from  that  which  I  formerly 
held,  and  which,  I  believe,  is  generally  considered  as  or¬ 
thodox.  I  place  Fra  Paolo  decidedly  at  the  head  of  them, 
and  next  to  him  Davila,  whom  I  take  to  be  the  best  mod¬ 
ern  military  historian  except  Colonel  Napier.  Davila’s 
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battle  of  Ivry  is  worthy  of  Thucydides  himself.  Next  to 
Davila  I  put  Guicciardini,  and  last  of  all  Machiavelli. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  you  ever  read  much  Italian. 

The  English  poetry  of  the  day  has  very  few  attractions 
for  me.  Van  Artevelde  is  far  the  best  specimen  that  I 
have  lately  seen.  I  do  not  much  like  Talfourd’s  Ion,  but 
I  mean  to  read  it  again.  It  contains  pretty  lines ;  but, 
to  my  thinking,  it  is  neither  fish  nor  flesh.  There  is  too 
much  and  too  little  of  the  antique  about  it.  Nothing  but 
the  most  strictly  classical  costume  can  reconcile  me  to  a 
mythological  plot;  and  Ion  is  a  modern  philanthropist, 
whose  politics  and  morals  have  been  learned  from  the 
publications  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  noise  which  the  lawyers  of 
the  Supreme  Court  have  been  raising  against  our  legisla¬ 
tive  authority  has  reached  or  will  reach  England.  They 
held  a  public  meeting,  which  ended  —  or  rather  began, 
continued,  and  ended — ;in  a  riot;  and  ever  since  then 
the  leading  agitators  have  been  challenging  each  other, 
refusing  each  other’s  challenges,  libelling  each  other, 
swearing  the  peace  against  each  other,  and  blackballing 
each  other.  Mr.  Longueville  Clarke,  who  aspires  to  be 
the  O’Connell  of  Calcutta,  called  another  lawyer  a  liar. 
The  last-mentioned  lawyer  challenged  Mr.  Longueville 
Clarke.  Mr.  Longueville  Clarke  refused  to  fight  on  the 
ground  that  his  opponent  had  been  guilty  of  hugging 
attorneys.  The  Bengal  Club  accordingly  blackballed 
Longueville.  This,  and  some  other  similar  occurrences, 
have  made  the  opposition  here  thoroughly  ridiculous  and 
contemptible.  They  will  probably  send  a  petition  home  ; 
but  unless  the  House  of  Commons  has  undergone  a  great 
change  since  1833,  they  have  no  chance  there. 

I  have  almost  brought  my  letter  to  a  close  without 
mentioning  the  most  important  matter  about  which  I  had 
to  write.  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  that  my  uncle,  Gen¬ 
eral  Macaulay,  who  died  last  February,  has  left  me 
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£10,000.  This  legacy,  together  with  what  I  shall  have 
saved  by  the  end  of  1837,  will  make  me  quite  a  rich 
man ;  richer  than  I  even  wish  to  be  as  a  single  man  ; 
and  every  day  renders  it  more  unlikely  that  I  should 
marry. 

We  have  had  a  very  unhealthy  season ;  but  sickness 
has  not  come  near  our  house.  My  sister,  my  brother-in- 
law,  and  their  little  child  are  as  well  as  possible.  As  to 
me,  I  think  that,  as  Bonaparte  said  of  himself  after  the 
Russian  campaign,  “  J’ai  le  diable  au  corps.” 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

TO  MACVEY  NAPIER 

Calcutta,  August  30th,  1836. 

Dear  Napier,  —  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  having  done 
so  little  for  you,  and  the  more  so  as  you  have  been  most 
kindly  attentive  in  supplying  me  with  books.  I  hope  in 
a  few  weeks  to  send  you  a  prodigiously  long  article  about 
Lord  Bacon,  which  I  think  will  be  popular  with  the 
many,  whatever  the  few  who  know  something  about  the 
matter  may  think  of  it.  I  now  send  you  an  article  which 
I  think  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting.  You  have  prob¬ 
ably  heard  of  the  Thugs ,  a  species  of  robbers  and  mur¬ 
derers  who  infest  this  country.  Vigorous  efforts  have 
lately  been  made  to  put  them  down ;  and  in  the  course 
of  those  efforts,  the  real  nature  of  their  confederacy  has 
for  the  first  time  been  discovered.  I  think  that  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  pronouncing  the  long  existence  and  the 
vast  extent  of  this  fraternity  to  be  a  phenomenon  without 
a  parallel  in  history.  The  government  here  have  printed, 
but  not  published,  a  volume  of  papers  respecting  this 
strange  race  of  men.  The  book  is  so  ill  arranged  that, 
even  if  it  were  published,  few  people  would  read  or  under¬ 
stand  it.  But  the  information  which  is  dispersed  through 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  curious  and  amusing.  Lord 
Auckland  observed  to  me  the  other  day  that  it  would  be 
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a  matchless  subject  for  a  review.  I  was  struck  by  the 
hint,  and  I  begged  my  brother-in-law,  Trevelyan,  to  try 
his  hand.  If  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  his  paper  cannot 
fail  to  be  interesting  even  at  home,  where,  as  I  well  know, 
very  little  attention  is  paid  to  Indian  subjects.  I  have 
had  two  or  three  copies  of  his  article  printed.  One  I 
have  sent  by  the  Cape,  and  with  it  a  copy  of  the  volume 
reviewed.  If  you  do  not  like  the  paper,1  you  will  not 
give  the  very  smallest  offence  either  to  him  or  to  me  by 
rejecting  it.  Ever  yours  most  truly, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 


TO  THE  SAME 

Calcutta,  November  26th,  1836. 

Dear  Napier, —  At  last  I  send  you  an  article  of 
interminable  length  about  Lord  Bacon.  I  hardly  know 
whether  it  is  not  too  long  for  an  article  in  a  Review ;  but 
the  subject  is  of  such  vast  extent  that  I  could  easily  have 
made  the  paper  twice  as  long  as  it  is. 

About  the  historical  and  political  part  there  is  no  great 
probability  that  we  shall  differ  in  opinion ;  but  what  I 
have  said  about  Bacon’s  philosophy  is  widely  at  variance 
with  what  Dugald  Stewart  and  Mackintosh  have  said  on 
the  same  subject.  I  have  not  your  essay;  nor  have  I 
read  it  since  I  read  it  at  Cambridge,  with  very  great  plea¬ 
sure,  but  without  any  knowledge  of  the  subject.  I  have 
at  present  only  a  very  faint  and  general  recollection  of 
its  contents,  and  have  in  vain  tried  to  procure  a  copy  of 
it  here.  I  fear,  however,  that,  differing  widely  as  I  do 
from  Stewart  and  Mackintosh,  I  shall  hardly  agree  with 
you.  My  opinion  is  formed,  not  at  second  hand,  like 
those  of  nine  tenths  of  the  people  who  talk  about  Bacon, 
but  after  several  very  attentive  perusals  of  his  greatest 
works,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  thought.  If  I  am  in  the 
wrong,  my  errors  may  set  the  minds  of  others  at  work, 
and  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  both  them  and  me  to 
1  It  was  published  in  the  number  for  January,  1837. 
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a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  I  never  bestowed  so  much 
care  on  anything  that  I  have  written.  There  is  not  a 
sentence  in  the  latter  half  of  the  article  which  has  not 
been  repeatedly  recast.  I  have  no  expectation  that  the 
popularity  of  the  article  will  bear  any  proportion  to  the 
trouble  which  I  have  expended  on  it.  But  the  trouble 
has  been  so  great  a  pleasure  to  me  that  I  have  already 
been  greatly  overpaid.  Pray  look  carefully  to  the  print¬ 
ing. 

In  little  more  than  a  year  I  shall  be  embarking  for  Eng¬ 
land,  and  I  have  determined  to  employ  the  four  months 
of  my  voyage  in  mastering  the  German  language.  I 
should  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  send  me  out,  as  early 
as  you  can,  so  that  they  may  be  certain  to  arrive  in  time, 
the  best  grammar,  and  the  best  dictionary,  that  can  be 
procured  ;  a  German  Bible  ;  Schiller’s  works ;  Goethe’s 
works ;  and  Niebuhr’s  History,  both  in  the  original  and 
in  the  translation.  My  way  of  learning  a  language  is 
always  to  begin  with  the  Bible,  which  I  can  read  without 
a  dictionary.  After  a  few  days  passed  in  this  way,  I  am 
master  of  all  the  common  particles,  the  common  rules  of 
syntax,  and  a  pretty  large  vocabulary.  Then  I  fall  on 
some  good  classical  work.  It  was  in  this  way  that  I 
learned  both  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  I  shall  try  the 
same  course  with  German. 

I  have  little  or  nothing  to  tell  you  about  myself.  My 
life  has  flown  away  here  with  strange  rapidity.  It  seems 
but  yesterday  that  I  left  my  country  ;  and  I  am  writing 
to  beg  you  to  hasten  preparations  for  my  return.  I  con¬ 
tinue  to  enjoy  perfect  health,  and  the  little  political 
squalls  which  I  have  had  to  weather  here  are  mere  cap¬ 
fuls  of  wind  to  a  man  who  has  gone  through  the  great 
hurricanes  of  English  faction. 

I  shall  send  another  copy  of  the  article  on  Bacon  by 
another  ship.  Yours  very  truly, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 
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TO  THE  SAME 

Calcutta,  November  28th,  1836. 

Dear  Napier,  —  There  is  an  oversight  in  the  article 
on  Bacon  which  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  correct. 
I  have  said  that  Bacon  did  not  deal  at  all  in  idle  rants 
“  like  those  in  which  Cicero  and  Mr.  Shandy  sought  con¬ 
solation  for  the  loss  of  Tullia  and  of  Bobby/’  Nothing 
can,  as  a  general  remark,  be  more  true,  but  it  escaped  my 
recollection  that  two  or  three  of  Mr.  Shandy’s  consolatory 
sentences  are  quoted  from  Bacon’s  Essays.  The  illustra¬ 
tion,  therefore,  is  singularly  unfortunate.  Pray  alter  it 
thus :  “  in  which  Cicero  vainly  sought  consolation  for  the 
loss  of  Tullia.”  To  be  sure,  it  is  idle  to  correct  such 
trifles  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  thousand  miles. 

Yours  ever,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

TO  THOMAS  FLOWER  ELLIS 

Calcutta,  March  8th,  1837. 

Dear  Ellis,  —  I  am  at  present  very  much  worked, 
and  have  been  so  for  a  long  time  past.  Cameron,  after 
being  laid  up  for  some  months,  sailed  at  Christmas  for 
the  Cape,  where  I  hope  his  health  will  be  repaired ;  for 
this  country  can  very  ill  spare  him.  However,  we  have 
almost  brought  our  great  work  to  a  conclusion.  In  about 
a  month  we  shall  lay  before  the  Government  a  complete 
penal  code  for  a  hundred  millions  of  people,  with  a  com¬ 
mentary  explaining,  and  defending,  the  provisions  of  the 
text.  Whether  it  is  well  or  ill  done,  Heaven  knows.  I 
only  know  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  very  ill  done  when 
I  look  at  it  by  itself  ;  and  well  done  when  I  compare  it 
with  Livingstone’s  Code,  with  the  French  Code,  or  with 
the  English  statutes  which  have  been  passed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  consolidating  and  amending  the  Criminal  Law. 
In  health  I  am  as  well  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life.  Time 
glides  fast.  One  day  is  so  like  another  that,  but  for  a 
habit  which  I  acquired  soon  after  I  reached  India  of  pen- 
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cilling  in  my  books  the  date  of  my  reading  them,  I  should 
have  hardly  any  way  of  estimating  the  lapse  of  time.  If 
I  want  to  know  when  an  event  took  place,  I  call  to  mind 
which  of  Calderon’s  plays,  or  of  Plutarch’s  Lives,  I  was 
reading  on  that  day.  I  turn  to  the  book,  find  the  date, 
and  am  generally  astonished  to  see  that  what  seems  re¬ 
moved  from  me  by  only  two  or  three  months  really  hap¬ 
pened  nearly  a  year  ago. 

I  intend  to  learn  German  on  my  voyage  home,  and  I 
have  indented  largely  (to  use  our  Indian  official  term) 
for  the  requisite  books.  People  tell  me  that  it  is  a  hard 
language ;  but  I  cannot  easily  believe  that  there  is  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  I  cannot  master  in  four  months,  by  working 
ten  hours  a  day.  I  promise  myself  very  great  delight  and 
information  from  German  literature ;  and,  over  and  above, 
I  feel  a  sort  of  presentiment,  a  kind  of  admonition  of  the 
Deity,  which  assures  me  that  the  final  cause  of  my  ex¬ 
istence  —  the  end  for  which  I  was  sent  into  this  vale  of 
tears  —  was  to  make  game  of  certain  Germans.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  in  obedience  to  this  heavenly  call  is 
to  learn  German ;  and  then  I  may  perhaps  try,  as  Milton 
says,  — 

“  Frangere  Saxonicas  Britonum  sub  Marte  phalanges.” 

Ever  yours  affectionately,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

TO  MACVEY  NAPIER 

Calcutta,  June  15th,  1837. 

Dear  Napier,  —  Your  letter  about  my  review  of 
Mackintosh  miscarried,  vexatiously  enough.  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  know  what  was  thought  of  my  per¬ 
formance  among  friends  and  foes,  for  here  we  have  no 
information  on  such  subjects.  The  literary  correspondents 
of  the  Calcutta  newspapers  seem  to  be  penny-a-line  men 
whose  whole  stock  of  literature  comes  from  the  conversa¬ 
tions  in  the  Green  Boom. 

My  long  article  on  Bacon  has,  no  doubt,  been  in  your 
hands  some  time.  I  never,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
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proposed  to  review  Hannali  Moore’s  Life  or  Works.  If  I 
did,  it  must  have  been  in  jest.  She  was  exactly  the  very 
last  person  in  the  world  about  whom  I  should  choose  to 
write  a  critique.  She  was  a  very  kind  friend  to  me  from 
childhood.  Her  notice  first  called  out  my  literary  tastes. 
Her  presents  laid  the  foundation  of  my  library.  She  w'as 
to  me  what  Ninon  was  to  Voltaire  —  begging  her  pardon 
for  comparing  her  to  a  bad  woman,  and  yours  for  compar¬ 
ing  myself  to  a  great  man.  She  really  was  a  second 
mother  to  me.  I  have  a  real  affection  for  her  memory.  I 
therefore  could  not  possibly  write  about  her  unless  I  wrote 
in  her  praise  ;  and  all  the  praise  which  I  could  give  to  her 
writings,  even  after  straining  my  conscience  in  her  favor, 
would  be  far  indeed  from  satisfying  any  of  her  admirers. 

I  will  try  my  hand  on  Temple,  and  on  Lord  Clive. 
Shaftesbury  I  shall  let  alone.  Indeed,  his  political  life 
is  so  much  connected  with  Temple’s  that,  without  endless 
repetition,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  furnish  a  sepa¬ 
rate  article  on  each.  Temple’s  Life  and  Works;  the 
part  which  he  took  in  the  controversy  about  the  ancients 
and  moderns ;  the  Oxford  confederacy  against  Bentley ; 
and  the  memorable  victory  which  Bentley  obtained,  will 
be  good  subjects.  I  am  in  training  for  this  part  of  the 
subject,  as  I  have  twice  read  through  the  Phalaris  contro¬ 
versy  since  I  arrived  in  India. 

I  have  been  almost  incessantly  engaged  in  public  busi¬ 
ness  since  I  sent  off  the  paper  on  Bacon  ;  but  I  expect  to 
have  comparative  leisure  during  the  short  remainder  of 
my  stay  here.  The  Penal  Code  of  India  is  finished,  and 
is  in  the  press.  The  illness  of  two  of  my  colleagues  threw 
the  work  almost  entirely  on  me.  It  is  done,  however ; 
and  I  am  not  likely  to  be  called  upon  for  vigorous  exer¬ 
tion  during  the  rest  of  my  Indian  career. 

Yours  ever,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

If  you  should  have  assigned  Temple  or  Clive  to  any¬ 
body  else,  pray  do  not  be  uneasy  on  that  account.  The 
pleasure  of  writing  pays  itself. 
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TO  THOMAS  FLOWER  ELLIS 

Calcutta,  December  18th,  1837. 

Dear  Ellis,  —  My  last  letter  was  on  a  deeply  melan¬ 
choly  subject  —  the  death  of  our  poor  friend  Malkin.  I 
have  felt  very  much  for  his  widow.  The  intensity  of  her 
affliction,  and  the  fortitude  and  good  feeling  which  she 
showed  as  soon  as  the  first  agony  was  over,  have  inter¬ 
ested  me  greatly  in  her.  Six  or  seven  of  Malkin’s  most 
intimate  friends  here  have  joined  with  Ryan  and  me  in 
subscribing  to  put  up  a  plain  marble  tablet  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  for  which  I  have  written  an  inscription. 

My  departure  is  now  near  at  hand.  This  is  the  last 
letter  which  I  shall  write  to  you  from  India.  Our  pas¬ 
sage  is  taken  in  the  Lord  Hungerford,  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  the  huge  floating  hotels  which  run  between 
London  and  Calcutta.  She  is  more  renowned  for  the 
comfort  and  luxury  of  her  internal  arrangements  than  for 
her  speed.  As  we  are  to  stop  at  the  Cape  for  a  short 
time,  I  hardly  expect  to  be  with  you  till  the  end  of  May  or 
the  beginning  of  June.  I  intend  to  make  myself  a  good 
German  scholar  by  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  England.  I 
have  already,  at  leisure  moments,  broken  the  ice.  I  have 
read  about  half  of  the  New  Testament  in  Luther’s  trans¬ 
lation  ;  and  am  now  getting  rapidly,  for  a  beginner, 
through  Schiller’s  History  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  My 
German  library  consists  of  all  Goethe’s  works,  all  Schil¬ 
ler’s  works,  Muller’s  History  of  Switzerland,  some  of 
Tieck,  some  of  Lessing,  and  other  works  of  less  fame.  I 
hope  to  dispatch  them  all  on  my  way  home.  I  like  Schil¬ 
ler’s  style  exceedingly.  His  history  contains  a  great  deal 
of  very  just  and  deep  thought,  conveyed  in  language  so 
popular  and  agreeable  that  dunces  would  think  him  su¬ 
perficial. 

I  lately  took  it  into  my  head  to  obtain  some  knowledge 
of  the  Fathers,  and  I  read  therefore  a  good  deal  of  Atha¬ 
nasius,  which  by  no  means  raised  him  in  my  opinion.  I 
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procured  the  magnificent  edition  of  Chrysostom  by  Mont- 
faucon  from  a  public  library  here,  and  turned  over  the 
eleven  huge  folios,  reading  wherever  the  subject  was  of 
peculiar  interest.  As  to  reading  him  through,  the  thing 
is  impossible.  These  volumes  contain  matter  at  least 
equal  to  the  whole  extant  literature  of  the  best  times  of 
Greece,  from  Homer  to  Aristotle  inclusive.  There  are 
certainly  some  very  brilliant  passages  in  his  homilies.  It 
seems  curious  that,  though  the  Greek  literature  began  to 
flourish  so  much  earlier  than  the  Latin,  it  continued  to 
flourish  so  much  later.  Indeed,  if  you  except  the  century 
which  elapsed  between  Cicero’s  first  public  appearance 
and  Livy’s  death,  I  am  not  sure  that  there  was  any  time 
at  which  Greece  had  not  writers  equal,  or  superior,  to 
their  Roman  contemporaries.  I  am  sure  that  no  Latin 
writer  of  the  age  of  Lucian  is  to  be  named  with  Lucian ; 
that  no  Latin  writer  of  the  age  of  Longinus  is  to  be 
named  with  Longinus  ;  that  no  Latin  prose  of  the  age  of 
Chrysostom  can  be  named  with  Chrysostom’s  composi¬ 
tions.  I  have  read  Augustine’s  Confessions.  The  book 
is  not  without  interest ;  but  he  expresses  himself  in  the 
style  of  a  field-preacher. 

Our  Penal  Code  is  to  be  published  next  week.  It  has 
cost  me  very  intense  labor  ;  and,  whatever  its  faults  may 
be,  it  is  certainly  not  a  slovenly  performance.  Whether 
the  work  proves  useful  to  India  or  not,  it  has  been  of 
great  use,  I  feel  and  know,  to  my  own  mind. 

Ever  yours  affectionately,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

[Macaulay  was  six  months  on  the  voyage  home,  and  mean¬ 
while  his  father,  Zachary  Macaulay,  died.] 

TO  MACVEY  NAPIER 

3  Clarges  Street,  June  26th,  1833. 

Dear  Napier,  —  I  assure  you  that  I  would  willingly, 
and  even  eagerly,  undertake  the  subject  which  you  pro¬ 
pose,  if  I  thought  that  I  should  serve  you  by  doing  so. 
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But,  depend  upon  it,  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  ask¬ 
ing  for.  I  have  done  my  best  to  ascertain  what  I  can 
and  what  I  cannot  do.  There  are  extensive  classes  of 
subjects  which  I  think  myself  able  to  treat  as  few  people 
can  treat  them;  After  this,  you  cannot  suspect  me  of 
any  affectation  of  modesty ;  and  you  will  therefore  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  tell  you  what  I  sincerely  think,  when  I  say 
that  I  am  not  successful  in  analyzing  the  effect  of  works 
of  genius.  I  have  written  several  things  on  historical, 
political,  and  moral  questions,  of  which,  on  the  fullest 
reconsideration,  I  am  not  ashamed,  and  by  which  I  should 
be  willing  to  be  estimated ;  but  I  have  never  written  a 
page  of  criticism  on  poetry,  or  the  fine  arts,  which  I 
would  not  burn  if  I  had  the  power.  Hazlitt  used  to  say 
of  himself,  “I  am  nothing  if  not  critical.”  The  case 
with  me  is  directly  the  reverse.  I  have  a  strong  and 
acute  enjoyment  of  works  of  the  imagination,  but  I  have 
never  habituated  myself  to  dissect  them.  Perhaps  I  enjoy 
them  the  more  keenly  for  that  very  reason.  Such  books 
as  Lessing’s  Laoeoon,1  such  passages  as  the  criticism  on 
Hamlet  in  Wilhelm  Meister,  fill  me  with  wonder  and 
despair.  Now,  a  review  of  Lockhart’s  book  ought  to  be 
a  review  of  Sir  Walter’s  literary  performances.  I  enjoy 
many  of  them,  —  nobody,  I  believe,  more  keenly,  —  but  I 
am  sure  that  there  are  hundreds  who  will  criticise  them 
far  better.  Trust  to  my  knowledge  of  myself.  I  never 
in  my  life  was  more  certain  of  anything  than  of  what  I 
tell  you,  and  I  am  sure  that  Lord  Jeffrey  will  tell  you 
exactly  the  same. 

There  are  other  objections  of  less  weight,  but  not  quite 
unimportant.  Surely  it  would  be  desirable  that  some 
person  who  knew  Sir  Walter,  who  had  at  least  seen  him 
and  spoken  with  him,  should  be  charged  with  this  arti¬ 
cle.  Many  people  are  living  who  had  a  most  intimate 

1  “  I  began  Lessing’s  Laoeoon,  and  read  forty  or  fifty  pages :  some¬ 
times  dissenting,  but  always  admiring  and  learning.”  (Macaulay’s  Journal 
for  September  21st,  1851.) 
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acquaintance  with  him.  I  know  no  more  of  him  than  I 
know  of  Dryden  or  Addison,  and  not  a  tenth  part  so 
much  as  I  know  of  Swift,  Cowper,  or  Johnson.  Then, 
again,  I  have  not,  from  the  little  that  I  do  know  of  him, 
formed  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  character  as  most  peo¬ 
ple  seem  to  entertain,  and  as  it  would  be  expedient  for 
the  Edinburgh  Review  to  express.  He  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  most  carefully,  and  successfully,  on  his  guard 
against  the  sins  which  most  easily  beset  literary  men. 
On  that  side  he  multiplied  his  precautions,  and  set  double 
watch.  Hardly  any  writer  of  note  has  been  so  free  from 
the  petty  jealousies  and  morbid  irritabilities  of  our  caste. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  he  kept  himself  equally  pure 
from  faults  of  a  very  different  kind,  from  the  faults  of  a 
man  of  the  world.  In  politics,  a  bitter  and  unscrupulous 
partisan ;  profuse  and  ostentatious  in  expense  ;  agitated 
by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  gambler ;  perpetually  sacrifi¬ 
cing  the  perfection  of  his  compositions,  and  the  durabil¬ 
ity  of  his  fame,  to  his  eagerness  for  money  ;  writing  with 
the  slovenly  haste  of  Dryden,  in  order  to  satisfy  wants 
which  were  not,  like  those  of  Dryden,  caused  by  circum¬ 
stances  beyond  his  control,  but  which  were  produced  by 
his  extravagant  waste  or  rapacious  speculation  ;  this  is 
the  way  in  which  he  appears  to  me.  I  am  sorry  for  it, 
for  I  sincerely  admire  the  greater  part  of  his  works ;  but 
I  cannot  think  him  a  high-minded  man,  or  a  man  of  very 
strict  principle.  Now  these  are  opinions  which,  however 
softened,  it  would  be  highly  unpopular  to  publish,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  a  Scotch  review. 

But  why  cannot  you  prevail  on  Lord  Jeffrey  to  fur¬ 
nish  you  with  this  article  ?  No  man  could  do  it  half  so 
well.  He  knew  and  loved  Scott ;  and  would  perform  the 
critical  part  of  the  work,  which  is  much  the  most  impor¬ 
tant,  incomparably.  I  have  said  a  good  deal  in  the  hope 
of  convincing  you  that  it  is  not  without  reason  that  I  de¬ 
cline  a  task  which  I  see  that  you  wish  me  to  undertake. 

I  am  quite  unsettled.  Breakfasts  every  morning,  din- 
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ners  every  evening,  and  calls  all  day,  prevent  me  from 
making  any  regular  exertion.  My  books  are  at  the  bag¬ 
gage  warehouse.  My  bookcases  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
cabinet  maker.  Whatever  I  write  at  present  I  must,  as 
Bacon  somewhere  says,  spin  like  a  spider  out  of  my  own 
entrails,  and  I  have  hardly  a  minute  in  the  week  for  such 
spinning.  London  is  in  a  strange  state  of  excitement. 
The  western  streets  are  in  a  constant  ferment.  The  in¬ 
flux  of  foreigners  and  rustics  has  been  prodigious,  and 
the  regular  inhabitants  are  almost  as  idle  and  curious 
as  the  sojourners.  Crowds  assemble  perpetually,  nobody 
knows  why,  with  a  sort  of  vague  expectation  that  there 
will  be  something  to  see ;  and  after  staring  at  each  other 
disperse  without  seeing  anything.  This  will  last  till  the 
Coronation  is  over.  The  only  quiet  haunts  are  the  streets 
of  the  City.  For  my  part,  I  am  sick  to  death  of  the 
turmoil  and  almost  wish  myself  at  Calcutta  again,  or  be¬ 
calmed  on  the  equator.  Ever  yours  most  truly, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

TO  THE  SAME 

3  Clarges  Street,  London,  July  20th,  1838. 

Dear  Napier,  —  As  to  Brougham,  I  understand  and 
feel  for  your  embarrassments.  I  may  perhaps  refine  too 
much ;  but  I  should  say  that  this  strange  man,  finding 
himself  almost  alone  in  the  world,  absolutely  uncon¬ 
nected  with  either  Whigs  or  Conservatives,  and  not  hav¬ 
ing  a  single  vote  in  either  House  of  Parliament  at  his 
command  except  his  own,  is  desirous  to  make  the  Review 
his  organ.  With  this  intention,  unless  I  am  greatly 
deceived,  after  having  during  several  years  contributed 
little  or  nothing  of  value,  he  has  determined  to  exert 
himself  as  if  he  were  a  young  writer  struggling  into  note, 
and  to  make  himself  important  to  the  work  by  his  literary 
services.  And  he  certainly  has  succeeded.  His  late 
articles,  particularly  the  long  one  in  the  April  number, 
have  very  high  merit.  They  are,  indeed,  models  of  maga- 
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zine  writing  as  distinguished  from  other  sorts  of  writing. 
They  are  not,  I  think,  made  for  duration.  Everything 
about  them  is  exaggerated,  incorrect,  sketchy.  All  the 
characters  are  either  too  black  or  too  fair.  The  passions 
of  the  writer  do  not  suffer  him  even  to  maintain  the 
decent  appearance  of  impartiality.  And  the  style,  though 
striking  and  animated,  will  not  bear  examination  through 
a  single  paragraph.  But  the  effect  of  the  first  perusal 
is  great ;  and  few  people  read  an  article  in  a  review 
twice.  A  bold,  dashing,  scene-painting  manner  is  that 
which  always  succeeds  best  in  periodical  writing  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  these  lively  and  vigorous  papers  of 
Lord  Brougham  will  be  of  more  use  to  you  than  more 
highly  finished  compositions.  His  wish,  I  imagine,  is  to 
establish  in  this  way  such  an  ascendency  as  may  enable 
him  to  drag  the  Review  along  with  him  to  any  party  to 
which  his  furious  passions  may  lead  him  ;  to  the  Radicals ; 
to  the  Tories ;  to  any  set  of  men  by  whose  help  he  may 
be  able  to  revenge  himself  on  old  friends,  whose  only 
crime  is  that  they  could  not  help  finding  him  to  be  an 
habitual  and  incurable  traitor.  Hitherto  your  caution 
and  firmness  have  done  wonders.  Yet  already  he  has 
begun  to  use  the  word  “  Whig  ”  as  an  epithet  of  re¬ 
proach,  exactly  as  it  is  used  in  the  lowest  writings  of  the 
Tories,  and  of  the  extreme  Radicals ;  exactly  as  it  is  used 
in  Blackwood,  in  Fraser,  in  The  Age,  in  T ait’s  Magazine. 
There  are  several  instances  in  the  article  on  Lady  Char¬ 
lotte  Bury.  “  The  Whig  notions  of  female  propriety.” 
“  The  Whig  secret  tribunal.”  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
tone  of  his  papers  will  become  more  and  more  hostile  to 
the  Government ;  and  that,  in  a  short  time,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  take  one  of  three  courses,  to  every 
one  of  which  there  are  strong  objections  —  to  break  with 
him  ;  to  admit  his  papers  into  the  Review,  while  the  rest 
of  the  Review  continues  to  be  written  in  quite  a  different 
tone  ;  or  to  yield  to  his  dictation,  and  to  let  him  make 
the  Review  a  mere  tool  of  his  ambition  and  revenge. 
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As  to  Brougham’s  feelings  toward  myself,  I  know,  and 
have  known  for  a  long  time,  that  he  hates  me.  If  during 
the  last  ten  years  I  have  gained  any  reputation  either  in 
politics  or  in  letters  —  if  I  have  had  any  success  in  life 
—  it  has  been  without  his  help  or  countenance,  and  often 
in  spite  of  his  utmost  exertions  to  keep  me  down.  It  is 
strange  that  he  should  be  surprised  at  my  not  calling  on 
him  since  my  return.  I  did  not  call  on  him  when  I  went 
away.  When  he  was  chancellor,  and  I  was  in  office,  I 
never  onc.e  attended  his  levee.  It  would  be  strange  in¬ 
deed  if  now,  when  he  is  squandering  the  remains  of  his 
public  character  in  an  attempt  to  ruin  the  party  of  which 
he  was  a  member  then,  and  of  which  I  am  a  member 
still,  I  should  begin  to  pay  court  to  him.  For  the  sake 
of  the  long  intimacy  which  subsisted  between  him  and 
my  father,  and  of  the  mutual  good  offices  which  passed 
between  them,  I  will  not,  unless  I  am  compelled,  make 
any  public  attack  on  him.  But  this  is  really  the  only 
tie  which  restrains  me ;  for  I  neither  love  him  nor  fear 
him. 

With  regard  to  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  if  you  are 
satisfied  that  Empson  really  wishes  to  review  it  on  its 
own  account,  and  not  merely  out  of  kindness  to  me,  I 
should  not  at  all  object  to  his  doing  so.  The  subject  is 
one  of  immense  importance.  The  work  is  of  a  kind  too 
abstruse  for  common  readers,  and  can  be  made  known  to 
them  only  through  the  medium  of  some  popular  exposi¬ 
tion.  There  is  another  consideration  which  weighs  much 
with  me.  The  Press  in  India  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  lower  legal  practitioners,  who  detest  all  law  reform  ; 
and  their  scurrility,  though  mere  matter  of  derision  to  a 
person  accustomed  to  the  virulence  of  English  factions, 
is  more  formidable  than  you  can  well  conceive  to  the 
members  of  the  civil  service,  who  are  quite  unaccustomed 
to  be  dragged  rudely  before  the  public.  It  is,  therefore, 
highly  important  that  the  members  of  the  Indian  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  of  the  Law  Commission,  should  be  supported 
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against  tlie  clamorous  abuse  of  the  scribblers  who  sur¬ 
round  them  by  seeing  that  their  performances  attract 
notice  at  home,  and  are  judged  with  candor  and  discern¬ 
ment  by  writers  of  a  far  higher  rank  in  literature  than 
the  Calcutta  editors.  For  these  reasons  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  an  article  on  the  Penal  Code  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  But  I  must  stipulate  that  my  name  may  not  be 
mentioned,  and  that  everything  may  be  attributed  to  the 
Law  Commission  as  a  body.  I  am  quite  confident  that 
Empson’s  own  good  taste,  and  regard  for  me,  will  lead 
him,  if  he  should  review  the  Code,  to  abstain  most  care¬ 
fully  from  everything  that  resembles  puffing.  His  regard 
to  truth  and  the  public  interest  will,  of  course,  lead  him 
to  combat  our  opinions  freely  wherever  he  thinks  us 
wrong. 

There  is  little  chance  that  I  shall  see  Scotland  this 
year.  In  the  autumn  I  shall  probably  set  out  for  Rome, 
and  return  to  London  in  the  spring.  As  soon  as  I  return, 
I  shall  seriously  commence  my  History.  The  first  part 
(which,  I  think,  will  take  up  five  octavo  volumes)  will 
extend  from  the  Revolution  to  the  commencement  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole’s  long  administration ;  a  period  of  three 
or  four  and  thirty  very  eventful  years.  From  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  Walpole’s  administration  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of .  the  American  war,  events  may  be  dispatched 
more  concisely.  From  the  commencement  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  war  it  will  again  become  necessary  to  be  copious. 
These,  at  least,  are  my  present  notions.  How  far  I  shall 
bring  the  narrative  down  I  have  not  determined.  The 
death  of  George  the  Fourth  would  be  the  best  halt¬ 
ing-place.  The  History  would  then  be  an  entire  view  of 
all  the  transactions  which  took  place,  between  the  Revo¬ 
lution  which  brought  the  Crown  into  harmony  with  the 
Parliament,  and  the  Revolution  which  brought  the  Par¬ 
liament  into  harmony  with  the  nation.  But  there  are 
great  and  obvious  objections  to  contemporary  history.  To 
be  sure,  if  I  live  to  be  seventy,  the  events  of  George  the 
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Fourth’s  reign  will  be  to  me  then  what  the  American  war 
and  the  Coalition  are  to  me  now. 

Whether  I  shall  continue  to  reside  in  London  seems  to 
me  very  uncertain.  I  used  to  think  that  I  liked  London ; 
but,  in  truth,  I  liked  things  which  were  in  London,  and 
which  are  gone.  My  family  is  scattered.  I  have  no  par¬ 
liamentary  or  official  business  to  bind  me  to  the  capital. 
The  business  to  which  I  propose  to  devote  myself  is 
almost  incompatible  with  the  distractions  of  a  town  life. 
I  am  sick  of  the  monotonous  succession  of  parties,  and 
long  for  quiet  and  retirement.  To  quit  politics  for  letters 
is,  I  believe,  a  wise  choice.  To  cease  to  be  a  member  of 
Parliament  only  to  become  a  diner-out  would  be  contempt¬ 
ible  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  avoid  becoming  a  mere 
diner-out  if  I  reside  here. 

Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 

TO  THOMAS  FLOWER  ELLIS 

London,  September  15th,  1838. 

Dear  Ellis,  —  On  Monday  I  shall  set  off  for  Liver¬ 
pool  by  the  railroad,  which  will  then  be  opened  for  the 
whole  way.  I  shall  remain  there  about  a  week.  The  chief 
object  of  my  visit  is  to  see  my  little  nephew,  the  son  of  my 
sister  Margaret.  It  is  no  visit  of  pleasure,  though  I  hear 
everything  most  hopeful  and  pleasing  about  the  boy’s 
talents  and  temper.1  Indeed,  it  is  not  without  a  great 
effort  that  I  force  m}7self  to  go.  But  I  will  say  no  more 
on  this  subject,  for  I  cannot  command  myself  when  I 
approach  it. 

Empson  came  to  London  yesterday  night,  with  his 
lady  in  high  beauty  and  good  humor.  It  is,  you  know, 
quite  a  proverbial  truth  that  wives  never  tolerate  an  inti¬ 
macy  between  their  husbands  and  any  old  friends,  except 

1  The  boy  died  in  1847,  baying  already  shown  as  fair  promise  of  remark¬ 
able  ability  and  fine  character  as  can  be  given  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  “  I 
feel  the  calamity  much,”  Macaulay  wrote.  “  I  had  left  the  dear  boy  my 
library,  little  expecting  that  I  should  ever  wear  mourning  for  him.” 
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in  two  cases :  the  one,  when  the  old  friend  was,  before 
the  marriage,  a  friend  of  both  wife  and  husband;  the 
other,  when  the  friendship  is  of  later  date  than  the  mar¬ 
riage.  I  may  hope  to  keep  Empson’ s  friendship  under 
the  former  exception,  as  I  have  kept  yours  under  the 
latter. 

Empson  brings  a  sad  account  of  poor  Napier  :  all  sorts 
of  disquiet  and  trouble,  with  dreadful,  wearing  complaints 
which  give  his  friends  the  gravest  cause  for  alarm.  And, 
as  if  this  were  not  enough,  Brougham  is  persecuting  him 
with  the  utmost  malignity.  I  did  not  think  it  possible 
for  human  nature,  in  an  educated,  civilized  man  —  a  man, 
too,  of  great  intellect  —  to  have  become  so  depraved. 
He  writes  to  Napier  in  language  of  the  most  savage 
hatred,  and  of  the  most  extravagant  vaunting.  The  min¬ 
isters,  he  says,  have  felt  only  his  little  finger.  He  will 
now  put  forth  his  red  right  hand.  They  shall  have  no 
rest.  As  to  me,  he  says  that  I  shall  rue  my  baseness  in 
not  calling  on  him.  But  it  is  against  Empson  that  he  is 
most  furious.  He  says  that,  in  consequence  of  this  new 
marriage,1  he  will  make  it  the  chief  object  of  his  life  to 
prevent  Jeffrey  from  ever  being  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session.  He  thinks  that  there  is  some  notion 
of  making  Empson  editor  of  the  Review.  If  that  be 
done,  he  says,  he  will  relinquish  every  other  object  in 
order  to  ruin  the  Review.  He  will  lay  out  his  last  six¬ 
pence  in  that  enterprise.  He  will  make  revenge  on  Emp¬ 
son  the  one  business  of  the  remaining  years  of  his  life. 
Empson  says  that  nothing  so  demoniacal  was  ever  written 
in  the  world.  For  my  part,  since  he  takes  it  into  his 
head  to  be  angry,  I  am  pleased  that  he  goes  on  in  such  a 
way  ;  for  he  is  much  less  formidable  in  such  a  state  than 
he  would  be  if  he  kept  his  temper.  I  sent  to  Napier  on 
Thursday  a  long  article  on  Temple.  It  is  superficial ; 
but  on  that  account,  among  others,  I  shall  be  surprised 
if  it  does  not  take. 

1  Mr.  Empson  had  married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Jeffrey. 
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Hayter  lias  painted  me  for  his  picture  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  cannot  judge  of  his  performance.  I  can 
only  say,  as  Charles  the  Second  did  on  a  similar  occasion, 
“  Odds  fish  !  if  I  am  like  this,  I  am  an  ugly  fellow.” 
Yours  ever*  T.  B.  M. 


TO  MACYEY  NAPIER 

London,  October  8th,  1838. 

Dear  Napier,  —  I  have  just  received  your  letter, 
which  has  performed  a  circuit  by  Liverpool.  '  I  am  truly 
concerned  to  have  so  indifferent  an  account  of  your  health ; 
and  it  is  my  earnest  wish  to  spare  you  at  present,  as  far 
as  possible,  all  vexation  and  anxiety.  I  should  gladly 
furnish  an  article  on  politics,  but  for  one  very  sufficient 
reason  ;  and  that  is,  that  I  am  not  yet  sufficiently  well  in¬ 
formed  respecting  late  events  to  write  on  them  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  books,  files  of  newspapers,  and  men  capable  of 
giving  me  information.  I  was  on  the  sea  from  January 
to  June.  I  arrived  in  England  profoundly  ignorant  of 
all  that  had  passed  since  August,  1837.  In  the  crowd 
and  bustle  of  the  late  London  season,  I  could  hardly  find 
leisure  to  study  anything  at  all.  It  was  not  till  I  had 
sent  you  my  paper  about  Temple  that  I  sat  down  to 
gather  information  as  to  the  history  of  the  year  which 
preceded  my  return.  My  sofa  is  at  this  moment  covered 
with  enormous  piles  of  old  newspapers,  in  which  I  have 
been  reading  the  events  of  the  Canadian  insurrection.  As 
an  instance  of  the  extent  of  my  ignorance,  I  may  mention 
that,  till  within  the  last  few  days,  I  had  never  heard  of 
the  reprimand  given  to  O’Connell  by  the  Speaker,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  orders  of  the  House,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  exciting  events  of  the  late  session.  You 
will  at  once  perceive  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  venture  on  discussing  the 
present  state  of  politics.  When  I  have  made  myself  mas¬ 
ter  of  them,  I  shall  be  glad  to  render  any  assistance  in  my 
power  to  the  Ministry.  In  the  meantime,  I  wish  you 
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would  try  whether  Sir  George  Grey  can  do  anything  of 
that  sort  for  you.  You  can  easily  get  at  him  through 
Stephen.  This  minds  me  that  Stephen  is  a  good  deal 
hurt,  though  not  with  you,  by  the  insertion  of  an  apology 
for  what  he  said  about  Clarkson.  To  you  personally,  he 
has  none  but  the  kindest  feelings  ;  but  he  is  very  angry 
with  Brougham.  I  am  sure  that  the  matter  will  be 
easily  accommodated,  and  I  have  taken  on  myself  to  as¬ 
sure  him  that  you  will  do  him  every  justice. 

I  think  of  writing  an  article  on  Panizzi’s  edition  of 
Boiardo,  with  some  remarks  on  the  romantic  poetry  of 
the  Italians  generally.  This  I  can  do  as  well,  indeed 
better,  on  my  journey  than  in  London.  I  will  try  to  send 
it  off  by  the  middle  of  December,  or  earlier.  If  I  find 
that  I  cannot  manage  it,  I  will  give  you  timely  notice. 
When  I  come  back,  I  will  fall  on  Lord  Clive.  I  think  I 
can  promise  a  tolerable  paper  011  that  subject. 

I  set  off  on  Friday.1  I  cannot  at  present  tell  you  with 
certainty  what  my  route  will  be.  I  earnestly  hope  that  I 
shall  find  you  on  my  return  quite  able  to  stand  any  degree 
of  bothering  from  Brougham  or  anybody  else.  His  last 
article  is  excellent,  better,  I  think,  than  its  predecessor ; 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  likely  to  produce  quite  so  great 
an  effect.  The  Number  seems  to  be  generally  approved, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge  in  the  present  empty  state  of 
London.  Ever  yours, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 


TO  THE  SAME 

Florence,  November  4tli,  1838. 

Dear  Napier,  —  I  arrived  here  the  day  before  yester¬ 
day  in  very  good  health,  after  a  journey  of  three  weeks 
from  London.  I  find  that  it  will  be  absolutely  impossi¬ 
ble  for  me  to  execute  the  plan  of  reviewing  Panizzi’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  Boiardo  in  time  for  your  next  number.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  read  one  half  of  Boiardo’s  poem,  and,  in 

1  [For  a  journey  on  the  Continent.] 
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order  to  do  what  I  propose,  I  must  read  Berni’s  rifaci- 
mento  too,  as  well  as  Pulci’s  Morgante ;  and  this,  I 
fear,  will  be  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  day  is  not 
long  enough  for  what  I  want  to  do  in  it :  and  if  I  find 
this  to  be  the  case  at  Florence,  I  may  be  sure  that  at  Rome 
I  shall  have  still  less  leisure.  However,  it  is  my  full 
intention  to  be  in  England  in  February,  and  on  the  day 
on  which  I  reach  London  I  will  begin  to  work  for  you  on 
Lord  Clive. 

I  know  little  English  news.  I  steal  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  day  from  marbles  and  altar-pieces  to  read  the 
Times  and  the  Morning  Chronicle.  Lord  Brougham,  I 
have  a  notion,  will  often  wish  that  he  had  left  Lord  Dur¬ 
ham  alone.  Lord  Durham  will  be  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  his  pugnacious  spirit,  and  with  his  high  reputation 
among  the  Radicals.  In  oratorical  abilities  there  is,  of 
course,  no  comparison  between  the  men ;  but  Lord  Dur¬ 
ham  has  quite  talents  enough  to  expose  Lord  Brougham, 
and  has  quite  as  much  acrimony  and  a  great  deal  more 
nerve  than  Lord  Brougham  himself.  I  should  very  much 
like  to  know  what  the  general  opinion  about  this  matter 
is.  My  own  suspicion  is  that  the  Tories  in  the  House  of 
Lords  will  lose  reputation,  though  I  do  not  imagine  that 
the  Government  will  gain  any.  As  to  Brougham,  he  has 
reached  that  happy  point  at  which  it  is  equally  impossible 
for  him  to  gain  character  and  lose  it. 

Ever,  dear  Napier,  yours  most  truly, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNE 

Rome,  December  19th,  1838. 

Dear  Lord  Lansdowne,  —  I  have  received  your 
kind  letter,  and  thank  you  for  it.  I  have  now  had  ample 
time  to  reflect  on  the  determination  which  I  expressed  to 
Lord  Melbourne  and  Rice  ;  and  I  am  every  day  more  and 
more  satisfied  that  the  course  which  I  have  taken  is  the 
best  for  myself,  and  the  best  also  for  the  Government. 
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If  I  thought  it  right  to  follow  altogether  my  own  inclina¬ 
tions,  I  should  entirely  avoid  public  life.  But  I  feel  that 
these  are  not  times  for  flinching  from  the  Whig  banner. 
I  feel  that  at  this  juncture  no  friend  of  toleration  and  of 
temperate  liberty  is  justified  in  withholding  his  support 
from  the  ministers ;  and  I  think  that,  in  the  present  un¬ 
precedented  and  inexplicable  scarcity  of  parliamentary 
talent  among  the  young  men  of  England,  a  little  of  that 
talent  may  be  of  as  much  service  as  far  greater  powers 
in  times  more  fertile  of  eloquence.  I  would,  therefore, 
make  some  sacrifice  of  ease,  leisure,  and  money,  in  order 
to  serve  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  public  duty  at  all  requires  me  to 
overcome  the  dislike  which  I  feel  for  official  life.  On  the 
contrary,  my  duty  and  inclination  are  here  on  one  side. 
For  I  am  certain  that,  as  an  independent  member  of 
Parliament,  I  should  have  far  more  weight  than  as  judge- 
advocate.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  ignorant  of  my 
position  in  the  world,  and  of  the  misconstructions  to 
which  it  exposes  me.  Entering  Parliament  as  judge-ad¬ 
vocate,  I  should  be  considered  as  a  mere  political  adven¬ 
turer.  My  speeches  might  be  complimented  as  creditable 
rhetorical  performances,  but  they  would  never  produce 
the  sort  of  effect  which  I  have  seen  produced  by  very  rude 
sentences  stammered  by  such  men  as  Lord  Spencer  and 
Lord  Ebrington.  If  I  enter  Parliament  as  a  placeman, 
nobody  will  believe,  what  nevertheless  is  the  truth,  that  I 
am  quite  as  independent,  quite  as  indifferent  to  salary,  as 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  can  be.  As  I  have  hone  of 
that  authority  which  belongs  to  large  fortune  and  high 
rank,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  my  comfort,  and  will 
be  greatly  conducive  to  my  usefulness,  that  I  should  have 
the  authority  which  belongs  to  proved  disinterestedness. 
I  should  also,  as  a  member  of  Parliament  not  in  office, 
have  leisure  for  other  pursuits,  which  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  of  quitting,-  and  which  you  kindly  say  you  do  not 
wish  me  to  quit.  A  life  of  literary  repose  would  be  most 
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to  my  own  taste.  Of  my  literary  repose  I  am,  however, 
willing  to  sacrifice  exactly  as  much  as  public  duty  requires 
me  to  sacrifice  ;  but  I  will  sacrifice  no  more  ;  and  by 
going  into  Parliament  without  office  I  both  make  a 
smaller  personal  sacrifice,  and  do  more  service  to  the 
public,  than  by  taking  office.  I  hope  that  you  will  think 
these  reasons  satisfactory ;  for  you  well  know  that,  next 
to  my  own  approbation,  it  would  be  my  first  wish  to  have 
yours. 

I  have  been  more  delighted  than  I  can  express  by  Italy, 
and  above  all  by  Rome.  I  had  no  notion  that  an  excite¬ 
ment  so  powerful  and  so  agreeable,  still  untried  by  me, 
was  to  be  found  in  the  world.  I  quite  agree  with  you  in 
thinking  that  the  first  impression  is  the  weakest;  and 
that  time,  familiarity,  and  reflection,  which  destroy  the 
charm  of  so  many  objects,  heighten  the  attractions  of  this 
wonderful  place.  I  hardly  know  whether  I  am  more  in¬ 
terested  by  the  old  Rome  or  by  the  new  Rome  —  by  the 
monuments  of  the  extraordinary  empire  which  has  per¬ 
ished,  or  by  the  institutions  of  the  still  more  extraordi¬ 
nary  empire  which,  after  all  the  shocks  which  it  has  sus¬ 
tained,  is  still  full  of  life  and  of  perverted  energy.  If 
there  were  not  a  single  ruin,  fine  building,  picture,  or 
statue  in  Rome,  I  should  think  myself  repaid  for  my  jour¬ 
ney  by  having  seen  the  headquarters  of  Catholicism,  and 
learned  something  of  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  strange 
Brahmanical  government  established  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
State.  Have  you  read  Yon  Ranke’s  History  of  the  Pa¬ 
pacy  since  the  Reformation  ?  I  have  owed  much  of  my 
pleasure  here  to  what  I  learned  from  him. 

Rome  is  full  of  English.  We  could  furnish  exceed¬ 
ingly  respectable  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons.  There 
are  at  present  twice  as  many  coroneted  carriages  in  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna  as  in  St.  James’s  parish. 

Ever,  my  dear  lord,  yours  most  faithfully, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 
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TO  MACVEY  NAPIER 

London,  November  13th,  1840. 

Dear  Napier,  —  Yesterday  evening  I  received  Glad¬ 
stone’s  book,  and  read  it.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  review  it.  I  observed  in  it  very  little  that  had 
any  reference  to  politics,  and  very  little  indeed  that  might 
not  be  consistently  said  by  a  supporter  of  the  Voluntary 
system.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  theological  treatise ;  and  I 
have  no  mind  to  engage  in  a  controversy  about  the  nature 
of  the  sacraments,  the  operation  of  holy  orders,  the  visi¬ 
bility  of  the  Church,  and  such  points  of  learning ;  except 
when  they  are  connected,  as  in  his  former  work  they  were 
connected,  with  questions  of  government.  I  have  no  dis¬ 
position  to  split  hairs  about  the  spiritual  reception  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  or  about  baptis¬ 
mal  regeneration.  I  shall  try  to  give  you  a  paper  on  a 
very  different  subject  —  Wycherley,  and  the  other  good- 
for-nothing  fellows  whose  indecorus  wit  Leigh  Hunt  has 
edited. 

I  see  that  a  life  of  Warren  Hastings  is  just  coming  out. 
I  mark  it  for  mine.  I  will  try  to  make  as  interesting  an 
article,  though  I  fear  not  so  flashy,  as  that  on  Clive. 

The  state  of  things  at  Edinburgh 1  has  greatly  vexed  me. 
Craig  advises  me  not  to  go  down,  at  least  for  some  time. 
But,  if  I  do  not  go  soon,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  at  all 
this  year.  What  do  you  think  about  the  matter  ? 

Ever  yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 


TO  THE  SAME 

London,  January  11th,  1841. 

Dear  Napier,  — As  to  my  paper  on  the  dramatists,  if 
you  are  content,  so  am  I.  I  set  less  value  on  it  than  on 
anything  I  have  written  since  I  was  a  boy. 

I  have  hardly  opened  Gleig’s  book  on  Warren  Hastings, 

1  [Macaulay  was  a  candidate  for  Edinburgh  and  was  twice  elected.  He 
became  also  a  cabinet  minister.] 
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and  I  cannot  yet  judge  whether  I  can  review  it  before  it 
is  complete.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  so  vast  a  subject 
may  not  bear  two  articles.  The  scene  of  the  first  would 
lie  principally  in  India.  The  Rohilla  War,  the  disputes 
of  Hastings  and  his  Council,  the  character  of  Francis,  the 
death  of  Nuncomar,  the  rise  of  the  empire  of  Hyder,  the 
seizure  of  Benares,  and  many  other  interesting  matters, 
would  furnish  out  such  a  paper.  In  the  second,  the  scene 
would  be  changed  to  Westminster.  There  we  should 
have  the  Coalition  ;  the  India  Bill ;  the  impeachment ; 
the  characters  of  all  the  noted  men  of  that  time,  from 
Burke,  who  managed  the  prosecution  of  Hastings,  down 
to  the  wretched  Tony  Pasquin,  who  first  defended  and 
then  libelled  him.  I  hardly  know  a  story  so  interesting, 
and  of  such  various  interest.  And  the  central  figure  is 
in  the  highest  degree  striking  and  majestic.  I  think 
Hastings,  though  far  from  faultless,  one  of  the  greatest 
men  that  England  ever  produced.  He  had  preeminent 
talents  for  government,  and  great  literary  talents  too  ;  a 
fine  taste,  a  princely  spirit,  and  heroic  equanimity  in  the 
midst  of  adversity  and  danger.  He  was  a  man  for  whom 
nature  had  done  much  of  what  the  Stoic  philosophy  pre¬ 
tended,  and  only  pretended,  to  do  for  its  disciples.  “  Mens 
sequa  in  arduis  ”  is  the  inscription  under  his  picture  in 
the  Government  House  at  Calcutta,  and  never  was  there  a 
more  appropriate  motto.  This  story  has  never  been  told 
as  well  as  it  deserves.  Mill’s  account  of  Hastings’  admin¬ 
istration  is  indeed  very  able  —  the  ablest  part,  in  my 
judgment,  of  his  work  —  but  it  is  dry.  As  to  Gleig,  un¬ 
less  he  has  greatly  improved  since  he  wrote  Sir  Thomas 
Munro’s  life,  he  will  make  very  little  of  his  subject.  I 
am  not  so  vain  as  to  think  that  I  can  do  it  full  justice ; 
but  the  success  of  my  paper  on  Clive  has  emboldened  me, 
and  I  have  the  advantage  of  being  in  hourly  intercourse 
with  Trevelyan,  who  is  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with 
the  languages,  manners,  and  diplomacy  of  the  Indian 
courts.  Ever  yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 
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TO  THOMAS  FLOWER  ELLIS 

*  London,  July  12th,  1841. 

Dear  Ellis,  —  I  cannot  send  you  Yirginius,  for  I 
have  not  a  copy  by  me  at  present,  and  have  not  time  to 
make  one.  When  you  return  I  hope  to  have  finished 
another  ballad*  on  the  Lake  Regillus.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  author  of  the  original  ballad  had  Homer  in  his 
eye.  The  battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus  is  a  purely  Ho¬ 
meric  battle.  I  am  confident  that  the  ballad-maker  has 
heard  of  the  fight  over  the  body  of  Patroclus.  We  will 
talk  more  about  this.  I  may,  perhaps,  publish  a  small 
volume  next  spring.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  all  who  have  seen  the  little  pieces.  I  find  the 
unlearned  quite  as  well  satisfied  as  the  learned. 

I  have  taken  a  very  comfortable  suite  of  chambers  in 
The  Albany  ;  and  I  hope  to  lead  during  some  years  a 
sort  of  life  peculiarly  suited  to  my  taste  —  college  life  at 
the  West  End  of  London.1  I  have  an  entrance  hall,  two 
sitting-rooms,  a  bedroom,  a  kitchen,  cellars,  and  two 
rooms  for  servants  —  all  for  ninety  guineas  a  year ;  and 
this  in  a  situation  which  no  younger  son  of  a  duke  need 
be  ashamed  to  put  on  his  card.  We  shall  have,  I  hope, 
some  very  pleasant  breakfasts  there,  to  say  nothing  of 
dinners.  My  own  housekeeper  will  do  very  well  for  a 
few  plain  dishes,  and  The  Clarendon  is  within  a  hundred 
yards. 

I  own  that  I  am  quite  delighted  with  our  prospects.  A 
strong  opposition  is  the  very  thing  that  I  wanted.  I  shall 
be  heartily  glad  if  it  lasts  till  I  can  finish  a  History  of 
England,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover.  Then  I  shall  be  willing  to  go  in 
again  for  a  few  years.  It  seems  clear  that  we  shall  be 
just  about  three  hundred.  This  is  what  I  have  always 
supposed.  I  got  through  very  triumphantly  at  Edin- 

1  [By  a  change  of  government,  Macaulay  had  been  thrown  out  of  public 
life  and  now  devoted  himself  wholly  to  literature,  especially  to  his  History.] 
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burgh,  and  very  cheap.  I  believe  I  can  say  what  no 
other  man  in  the  kingdom  can  say.  I  have  been  four 
times  returned  to  Parliament  by  cities  of  more  than  a 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  inhabitants ;  and  all  those 
four  elections  together  have  not  cost  me  five  hundred 
pounds. 

Your  ballads  are  delightful.  I  like  that  of  Ips,  Gips, 
and  Johnson  best.  Napoleon  is  excellent,  but  hardly 
equal  to  the  “  Donkey  wot  would  n’t  go.” 

Ever  yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

TO  MACVEY  NAPIER 

Albany,  London,  December  1st,  1841. 

Dear  Napier,  —  You  do  not  seem  to  like  what  I  sug¬ 
gested  about  Henry  the  Fifth.1  Nor  do  I,  on  full  con¬ 
sideration.  What  do  you  say  to  an  article  on  Frederic 
the  Great  ?  Tom  Campbell  is  bringing  out  a  book  about 
his  Majesty. 

Now  that  I  am  seriously  engaged  in  an  extensive  work, 
which  will  probably  be  the  chief  employment  of  the  years 
of  health  and  vigor  which  remain  to  me,  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  choose  my  subjects  for  reviews  with  some 
reference  to  that  work.  I  should  not  choose  to  write  an 
article  on  some  point  which  I  should  have  to  treat  again 
as  a  historian ;  for,  if  I  did,  I  should  be  in  danger  of 
repeating  myself.  I  assure  you  that  I  a  little  grudge 
you  Westminster  Hall,  in  the  paper  on  Hastings.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  characters  and  events 
which  will  occupy  little  or  no  space  in  my  History,  yet 
with  which,  in  the  course  of  my  historical  researches,  I 
shall  necessarily  become  familiar.  There  cannot  be  a 
better  instance  than  Frederic  the  Great.  His  personal 
character,  manners,  studies,  literary  associates  ;  his  quar- 

1  Macaulay  had  written  on  the  10th  of  November :  “  If  Longman  will 
send  me  Mr.  Tyler’s  book  On  Henry  the  Fifth,  I  will  see  whether  I  cannot, 
with  the  help  of  Froissart  and  Monstrelet,  furnish  a  spirited  sketch  of  that 
short  and  most  brilliant  life.” 
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rel  with  Voltaire,  his  friendship  for  Maupertuis,  and 
his  own  unhappy  metromanie  will  be  very  slightly,  if  at 
all,  alluded  to  in  a  History  of  England.1  Yet  in 
order  to  write  the  History  of  England,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  turn  over  all  the  memoirs,  and  all  the  writings, 
of  Frederic,  connected  with  us,  as  he  was,  in  a  most 
important  war.  In  this  way  my  reviews  would  benefit 
by  my  historical  researches,  and  yet  would  not  fore¬ 
stall  my  History,  or  materially  impede  its  progress.  I 
should  not  like  to  engage  in  any  researches  altogether 
alien  from  what  is  now  my  main  object.  §till  less  should 
I  like  to  tell  the  same  story  over  and  over  again,  which  I 
must  do  if  I  were  to  write  on  such  a  subject  as  the  Ver¬ 
non  Correspondence,  or  Trevor’s  History  of  William  the 
Third.  Ever  yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

TO  HENRY  TAYLOR 

Albany,  June  20th,  1842. 

Dear  Taylor,  —  Many  thanks  for  the  little  volume. 
I  have  read  it  once.  But  one  reading  is  not  sufficient  to 
entitle  me  to  pronounce  a  judgment.  However,  I  cannot 
delay  sending  you  my  acknowledgments  and  communi¬ 
cating  my  first  impressions.  I  think  that,  considered  as 
an  intellectual  effort,  the  tragedy  is  fully  equal  to  Van 
Artevelde.  Indeed,  I  think  that  it  contains  finer  speci¬ 
mens  of  diction.  It  moves  the  feelings  less,  or  at  least  it 
moves  my  feelings.  But  this  I  attribute  to  a  cause  which 
was  perhaps  beyond  your  control.  Van  Artevelde  and 
his  Italian  mistress  are  persons  of  far  higher  powers  and 
stronger  characters  than  Edwy  and  his  Queen.  And  the 
cracking  of  tough  natures  is  the  most  affecting  thing  that 
a  dramatist  can  exhibit.  Othello  is  the  great  example. 
Poor  Edwy  and  his  bride  go  down  like  the  willows  before 
the  hurricane. 

1  At  this  period  of  his  career  Macaulay  still  purposed,  and  hoped,  to 
write  the  history  of  England  “  down  to  a  time  which  is  within  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  men  still  living.” 
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I  should  say  that  you  have  succeeded  on  the  whole 
better  in  exhibiting  the  character  of  the  age  and  of  the 
two  parties  than  the  character  of  individuals.  In  this 
respect  the  play  reminds  me  of  Shakespeare’s  Henry  the 
Sixth,  which,  though  not  eminent,  at  least,  among  his 
works  for  delineation  of  particular  men  and  women,  ex¬ 
hibits  a  peculiar  state  of  society  with  a  vivacity  and  truth 
such  as  no  historian  has  approached. 

Your  monastic  and  secular  factions  are  admirable. 
Dunstan  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  about.  I  must  wait 
for  another  reading.  I  am  more  and  more  struck  by 
what  I  think  I  once  mentioned  to  you,  the  resemblance 
between  your  poetry  and  Schiller’s.  I  wish  to  God  you 
would  take  that  great  subject  of  which  he  touches  only 
a  portion,  the  greatest  subject  of  modern  times,  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  give  her  life  and  death  in  three  parts. 
The  first  part  should  end  with  the  death  of  Darnley,  and 
the  second  with  the  flight  into  England. 

Ever  yours  truly,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

TO  MACVEY  NAPIER 

Albany,  London,  June  24th,  1842. 

Dear  Napier,  —  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  re¬ 
publishing  my  articles,  and  have  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
do  so.  It  is  rather  provoking,  to  be  sure,  to  learn  that  a 
third  edition  is  coming  out  in  America,  and  to  meet  con¬ 
stantly  with  smuggled  copies.  It  is  still  more  provoking 
to  see  trash,  of  which  I  am  perfectly  guiltless,  inserted 
among  my  writings.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  best 
that  things  should  remain  as  they  are.  The  public  judges, 
and  ought  to  judge,  indulgently  of  periodical  works.  They 
are  not  expected  to  be  highly  finished.  Their  natural  life 
is  only  six  weeks.  Sometimes  their  writer  is  at  a  distance 
from  the  books  to  which  he  wants  to  refer.  Sometimes  he 
is  forced  to  hurry  through  his  task  in  order  to  catch  the 
post.  He  may  blunder ;  he  may  contradict  himself  ;  he 
may  break  off  in  the  middle  of  a  story ;  he  may  give  an 
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immoderate  extension  to  one  part  of  liis  subject,  and  dis¬ 
miss  an  equally  important  part  in  a  few  words.  All  this 
is  readily  forgiven  if  there  be  a  certain  spirit  and  vivacity 
in  his  style.  But,  as  soon  as  he  republishes,  he  challenges 
a  comparison  with  all  the  most  symmetrical  and  polished 
of  human  compositions.  A  painter  who  has  a  picture  in 
the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  would  act  very 
unwisely  if  he  took  it  down  and  carried  it  over  to  the 
National  Gallery.  Where  it  now  hangs,  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  daubs  which  are  only  once  seen  and  then  for¬ 
gotten,  it  may  pass  for  a  fine  piece.  He  is  a  fool  if  he 
places  it  side  by  side  with  the  masterpieces  of  Titian  and 
Claude.  My  reviews  are  generally  thought  to  be  better 
written,  and  they  certainly  live  longer,  than  the  reviews 
of  most  other  people  ;  and  this  ought  to  content  me.  The 
moment  I  come  forward  to  demand  a  higher  rank,  I  must 
expect  to  be  judged  by  a  higher  standard.  Fonblanque 
may  serve  for  a  beacon.  His  leading  articles  in  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  were  extolled  to  the  skies,  while  they  were  con¬ 
sidered  merely  as  leading  articles  ;  for  they  were  in  style 
and  manner  incomparably  superior  to  anything  in  the 
Courier,  or  Globe,  or  Standard  ;  nay,  to  anything  in  the 
Times.  People  said  that  it  was  a  pity  that  such  admirable 
compositions  should  perish  ;  so  Fonblanque  determined 
to  republish  them  in  a  book.  He  never  considered  that 
in  that  form  they  would  be  compared  not  with  the  rant 
and  twaddle  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press,  but  with 
Burke’s  pamphlets,  with  Pascal’s  letters,  with  Addison’s 
Spectators  and  Freeholders.  They  would  not  stand  this 
new  test  a  moment.  I  shall  profit  by  the  warning.  What 
the  Yankees  may  do  I  cannot  help ;  but  I  will  not  found 
my  pretensions  to  the  rank  of  a  classic  on  my  reviews.  I 
will  remain,  according  to  the  excellent  precept  in  the 
Gospel,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  where  I  am  con¬ 
stantly  accosted  with  “Friend,  go  up  higher,”  and  not 
push  my  way  to  the  top  at  the  risk  of  being  compelled 
with  shame  to  take  the  lowest  room.  If  I  live  twelve  or 
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fifteen  years,  I  may  perhaps  produce  something  which  I 
may  not  be  afraid  to  exhibit  side  by  side  with  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  old  masters. 

Ever  yours  truly,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

TO  THOMAS  FLOWER  ELLIS 

Albany,  London,  August  22d,  1842. 
Dear  Ellis,  —  For  the  ballads  many  thanks.  Some 
of  them  are  capital. 

I  have  been  wishing  for  your  advice.  My  little  volume 
is  nearly  finished,  and  I  must  talk  the  prefaces  over  with 
you  fully.  I  have  made  some  alterations  which  I  think 
improvements,  and,  in  particular,  have  shortened  the 
Battle  of  Regillus  by  near  thirty  lines  without,  I  think, 
omitting  any  important  circumstance. 

It  is  odd  that  we  never,  in  talking  over  this  subject,  re¬ 
membered  that  in  all  probability  the  old  Homan  lays  were 
in  the  Saturnian  metre ;  and  it  is  still  more  odd  that  my 
ballads  should,  by  mere  accident,  be  very  like  the  Satur¬ 
nian  metre ;  quite  as  like,  indeed,  as  suits  the  genius  of  our 
language.  The  Saturnian  metre  is  acatalectic  dimeter 
iambic,  followed  by  three  trochees.  A  pure  Saturnian 
line  is  preserved  by  some  grammarian :  — 

“  Dabunt  malum  Metelli  Naevio  poet®.” 

Now,  oddly  enough,  every  tetrastich,  and  almost  every  dis¬ 
tich,  of  my  ballads  opens  with  an  acatalectic  dimeter 
iambic  line. 

“  Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium  ” 

is  precisely  the  same  with 

“  Dabunt  malum  Metelli.” 

I  have  not  kept  the  trochees,  which  really  would  be  very 
unpleasing  to  an  English  ear.  Yet  there  are  some  verses 
which  the  omission  of  a  single  syllable  would  convert  into 
pure  Saturnian  metre  ;  as, 

In  Alba’s  lake  no  fisher 

(His)  nets  to-day  is  flinging. 

Is  not  this  an  odd  coincidence  ? 
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The  only  pure  Saturnian  line  that  I  have  been  able  to 
call  to  mind  in  all  English  poetry  is  in  the  nursery  song :  — 

“  The  queen  was  in  her  parlor 
Eating  bread  and  honey.” 

Let  me  know  when  you  come  to  town.  I  shall  be  here. 
Fix  a  day  for  dining  with  me  next  week  —  the  sooner 
after  your  arrival,  the  better.  I  must  give  you-,  one  good 
boring  about  these  verses  before  I  deliver  them  over  to  the 
printer’s  devils. 

Have  you  read  Lord  Londonderry’s  Travels?  I  hear 
that  they  contain  the  following  pious  expressions  of 
resignation  to  the  divine  will :  “  Here  I  learned  that  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  had  been 
pleased  to  burn  down  my  house  in  the  county  of  Durham.” 
Is  not  the  mixture  of  vexation  with  respect  admirable? 

Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 

TO  MACVEY  NAPIER 

Albany,  January  31st,  1844. 

Dear  Napier,  —  I  send  by  this  day’s  post  two  packets 
containing  my  article  on  Barere.  I  shall  have  many  cor¬ 
rections,  I  suspect,  to  make  in  the  proofs.  You  will,  I 
hope,  be  able  to  let  me  have  a  revise.  As  to  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  publishing  an  extra  Number,  I  have  my  doubts, 
which  I  merely  submit  to  your  judgment.  My  own  im¬ 
pression  is  that  a  periodical  work  of  the  bulk  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review  must  necessarily,  under  the  very  ablest 
management,  contain  a  large  proportion  of  matter  which 
does  not  rise  above  mediocrity.  I  call  a  number  either  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  or  of  the  Quarterly  Review  a  very 
good  one,  if  half  of  it  be  good,  and  the  rest  tolerable.  I 
am  content  if  one  third  of  it  be  good.  I  do  not  think, 
I  confess,  that  our  valuable  matter  will  bear  to  be  more 
diluted  than  at  present.  I  would  infinitely  rather  bring 
out  in  a  year  four  good  Numbers  than  five  middling  Num¬ 
bers  :  and  I  confess  that  I  am  afraid  that  we  shall  scarcely 
be  able  to  furnish  even  middling  Numbers,  if  there  are  to 
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be  five.  I  admit  that  there  may  be  a  paper  of  such  press¬ 
ing  importance  as  may  make  it  proper  to  anticipate  the 
ordinary  period  of  publication.  But  I  imagine  that  such 
papers  are  very  rare.  As  to  literary  and  historical  arti¬ 
cles,  they  may  wait  any  length  of  time.  The  review  which 
I  send  you  to-day  will  be  just  as  seasonable  in  1845  as  at 
the  present  moment.  And  even  as  to  political  articles, 
such  articles  are  seldom  of  such  a  sort  that  they  are  likely 
.  to  affect  any  particular  division  in  Parliament.  I  own 
that  I  recollect  scarcely  one  which  might  not  as  well  have 
been  published  in  April  as  in  January,  or  in  July  as  in 
April.  As  to  the  Scinde  question,  I  am  certain  that  no 
paper  on  that  subject,  however  well  executed,  can  be  a 
sufficient  ground  for  publishing  an  extra  Number.  Long¬ 
man  of  course  looks  at  this  matter  merely  in  a  commer¬ 
cial  view.  Yet,  after  all,  the  commercial  point  of  view, 
if  it  be  well  chosen,  coincides  with  the  literary  and  politi¬ 
cal  point  of  view.  For  whatever  raises  the  character  of  a 
journal,  and  increases  its  power  over  public  opinion,  must 
in  the  long  run  be  beneficial  to  the  proprietors.  How¬ 
ever,  of  all  this  you  are  a  better  judge  than  I.  I  merely 
tell  you  quite  frankly  what  occurs  to  me. 

Is  Stephen  doing  nothing  ?  His  papers  were  generally 
very  much  liked,  so  much  that  they  have  been  reprinted 
in  America.  The  last  time  I  saw  him,  I  asked  if  he  was 
writing  for  you.  He  said  no.  I  asked  why  ?  He  said 
that  you  did  not  seem  to  want  anything  from  him  at  pre¬ 
sent,  and  that  you  had  a  superabundance  of  matter.  I 
made  no  answer,  but  I  determined  to  tell  you  this ;  for 
the  Review  seldom  contains  matter  that  ought  to  exclude 
his  articles.  Ever  yours, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 

TO  HANNAH  MACAULAY  TREVELYAN 

Rotterdam,  October  9th,  1844. 

Dear  Hannah,  —  After  a  very  pleasant  day  at  Ant¬ 
werp,  I  started  at  seven  yesterday  morning  by  the 
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steamer  for  Rotterdam.  I  liad  an  odd  conversation  on 
board,  and  one  which,  I  think,  will  amuse  both  you  and 
Trevelyan.  As  we  passed  Dordrecht,  one  of  the  passen¬ 
gers,  an  Englishman,  said  that  he  had  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  like  it.  Parts  of  it  reminded  me  of  some  parts  of 
Cape  Town,  and  I  said  so.  An  elderly  gentleman  imme¬ 
diately  laid  hold  of  me.  “  You  have  been  at  the  Cape, 
sir  ?  ”  “  Yes,  sir.”  “  Perhaps  you  have  been  in  India  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.”  “  My  dear,  here  is  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
in  India.”  So  I  became  an  object  of  attention  to  an  ill- 
looking,  vulgar  woman,  who  appeared  to  be  the  wife  of 
my  questioner ;  and  to  his  daughter,  a  pretty  girl  enough, 
but  by  no  means  ladylike.  “  And  how  did  you  like 
India?  Is  it  not  the  most  delightful  place  in  the  world?” 
“It  is  well  enough,”  I  said,  “for  a  place  of  exile.” 
“  Exile !  ”  says  the  lady.  “  I  think  people  are  exiled 
when  they  come  away  from  India.”  “  I  have  never,” 
said  the  old  gentleman,  “  had  a  day’s  good  health  since 
I  left  India.”  A  little  chat  followed  about  mangoes  and 
mango-fish,  punkas  and  palanquins,  white  ants  and  cock¬ 
roaches.  I  maintained,  as  I  generally  do  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  that  all  the  fruits  of  the  tropics  are  not  worth  a 
pottle  of  Covent  Garden  strawberries,  and  that  a  lodging 
up  three  pairs  of  stairs  in  London  is  better  than  a  palace 
in  a  compound  at  Chowringhee.  My  gentleman  was  ve¬ 
hement  in  asserting  that  India  was  the  only  country  to 
live  in.  “  I  went  there,”  he  said,  “  at  sixteen,  in  1800, 
and  stayed  till  1830,  when  I  was  superannuated.  If  the 
Company  had  not  chosen  to  superannuate  me,  I  should 
have  been  there  still.  I  should  like  to  end  my  days 
there.”  I  could  not  conceive  what  he  meant  by  being 
superannuated  at  a  time  when  he  could  have  been  only 
forty-six  years  old,  and  consequently  younger  than  most 
of  the  field-officers  in  the  Indian  army,  and  than  half  the 
senior  merchants  in  the  Civil  Service ;  but  I  was  too 
polite  to  interrogate  him. 

That  was  a  politeness,  however,  of  which  he  had  no 
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notion.  “  How  long,”  he  asked,  “  were  you  in  India  ?  ” 
“  Between  four  and  five  years.”  “  A  clergyman,  I  sup¬ 
pose?”  Whether  he  drew  this  inference  from  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  my  looks,  or  from  my  olive-colored  coat  and  shawl 
waistcoat,  I  do  not  pretend  to  guess ;  but  I  answered  that 
I  had  not  the  honor  to  belong  to  so  sacred  a  profession. 
“A  mercantile  gentleman,  no  doubt?”  “No.”  Then 
his  curiosity  got  the  better  of  all  the  laws  of  good-breed¬ 
ing,  and  he  went  straight  to  the  point.  “  May  I  ask,  sir, 
to  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  talking?”  I  told  him. 
“Oh,  sir,”  said  he,  “you  must  often  have  heard  of  me. 

I  am  Mr. - .  I  was  long  at  Lucknow.”  “  Heard  of 

you!”  thought  I.  “Yes;  and  a  pretty  account  I  have 
heard  of  you !  ”  I  should  have  at  once  turned  on  my 
heel  and  walked  away,  if  his  daughter  had  not  been  close 
to  us ;  and,  scoundrel  as  he  is,  I  could  not  affront  him  in 
her  presence.  I  merely  said,  with  the  coldest  tone  and 

look,  “  Certainly  I  have  heard  of  Mr. - .”  He  went 

on,  “You  are  related,  I  think,  to  a  Civil  servant  who 
made  a  stir  about  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke.”  It  was  just 
on  my  lips  to  say,  “  Yes.  It  was  by  my  brother-in-law’s 
means  that  Sir  Edward  was  superannuated but  I 
commanded  myself,  and  merely  said  that  I  was  nearly 
related  to  Mr.  Trevelyan ;  and  I  then  called  to  the  stew¬ 
ard,  and  pretended  to  be  very  anxious  to  settle  with  him 
about  some  coffee  that  I  had  taken.  While  he  was 
changing  me  a  gold  William,  I  got  away  from  the  old 
villain,  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  poop,  took  out  my 
book,  and  avoided  looking  toward  him  during  the  rest  of 
the  passage.  And  yet  I  could  not  help  thinking  a  little  ’ 
better  of  him  for  what  had  happened,  for  it  reminded  me 
of  what  poor  Macnaghten  once  said  to  me  at  Ootaca- 

mund :  “ - has  certain  excuses  which  Colebrooke  and 

others  have  not  had ;  for  he  is  really  so  great  a  fool  that 
he  can  hardly  be  called  a  responsible  agent.”  I  certainly 
never  knew  such  an  instance  of  folly  as  that  to  which  I 
had  just  been  witness.  Had  he  been  a  man  of  common 
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sense,  he  would  have  avoided  all  allusion  to  India ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  would  have  talked  about  India  only  to  people 
who  were  likely  to  be  unacquainted  with  his  history.  He 
must  have  known  that  I  was  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Control  when  that  Board  expressed  its  entire  concurrence 
in  the  measures  taken  by  the  Company  against  him. 

Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 

TO  THE  SAME 

Albany,  December  19th,  1845. 

Dear  Hannah,  —  It  is  an  odd  thing  to  see  a  ministry 
making.  I  never  witnessed  the  process  before.  Lord 
John  has  been  all  day  in  his  inner  library.  His  ante¬ 
chamber  has  been  filled  with  comers  and  goers,  some  talk¬ 
ing  in  knots,  some  writing  notes  at  tables.  Every  five 
minutes  somebody  is  called  into  the  inner  room.  As  the 
people  who  have  been  closeted  come  out,  the  cry  of  the 
whole  body  of  expectants  is,  “What  are. you?”  I  was 
summoned  almost  as  soon  as  I  arrived,  and  found  Lord 
Auckland  and  Lord  Clarendon  sitting  with  Lord  John. 
After  some  talk  about  other  matters,  Lord  John  told 
me  that  he  had  been  trying  to  ascertain  my  wishes,  and 
that  he  found  that  I  wanted  leisure  and  quiet  more  than 
salary  and  business.  Labouchere  had  told  him  this.  He 
therefore  offered  me  the  Pay  Office,  one  of  the  three 
places  which,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  I  should  prefer. 
I  at  once  accepted  it.  The  tenure  by  which  I  shall  hold 
it  is  so  precarious  that  it  matters  little  what  its  advan¬ 
tages  may  be ;  but  I  shall  have  two  thousand  a  year  for 
the  trouble  of  signing  my  name.  I  must  indeed  attend 
Parliament  more  closely  than  I  have  of  late  done ;  but 
my  mornings  will  be  as  much  my  own  as  if  I  were  out  of 
office.  If  I  give  to  my  History  the  time  which  I  used  to 
pass  in  transacting  business  when  I  was  Secretary  at 
War,  I  shall  get  on  nearly  as  fast  as  when  I  was  in  oppo¬ 
sition.  Some  other  arrangements  promise  to  be  less  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Palmerston  will  hear  of  nothing  but  the  For- 
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eign  Office,  and  Lord  Grey  therefore  declines  taking  any 
place.  I  hope  that  Lord  John  will  give  one  of  the  sec¬ 
retaryships  of  state  to  George  Grey.  It  would  be  a  great 
elevation ;  but  I  am  sure  that  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 
I  have  told  Grey  that  I  look  to  him  as  our  future  leader 
in  the  Commons,  and  that  no  pretensions  of  mine  shall 
ever  interfere  with  this.  Labouchere  feels  exactly  as  I 
do.  Labouchere  and  Baring  are  at  least  as  good  men 
of  business  as  Grey ;  and  I  may  say  without  vanity  that 
I  have  made  speeches  which  were  out  of  the  reach  of  any 
of  the  three.  But,  taking  the  talent  for  business  and  the 
talent  for  speaking  together,  Grey  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
qualified  among  us  for  the  lead;  and  we  are  perfectly 
sensible  of  this.  Indeed,  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  was  ever  a  set  of  public  men  who  had  less  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  each  other,  or  who  formed  a  more  correct  esti¬ 
mate  of  themselves,  than  the  younger  members  of  this 
Cabinet.  Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 

TO  THE  SAME 

Albany,  London,  December  20th,  1845. 

Dear  Hannah,  —  All  is  over.  Late  at  night,  just  as 
I  was  undressing,  a  knock  was  given  at  the  door  of  my 
chambers.  A  messenger  had  come  from  Lord  John  with 
a  short  note.  The  quarrel  between  Lord  Grey  and  Lord 
Palmerston  had  made  it  impossible  to  form  a  ministry. 
I  went  to  bed  and  slept  sound.  In  the  morning  I  went 
to  the  corner  of  Belgrave  Square,  which  is  now  the  great 
place  for  political  news,  and  found  that  Lord  John  had 
gone  to  Windsor  to  resign  his  trust  into  the  Queen’s 
hands. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  complain  of  the  loss  of  office. 
On  the  contrary,  my  escape  from  the  slavery  of  a  place¬ 
man  is  my  only  consolation.1  But  I  feel  that  we  are  in 

1  “  On  the  whole,”  Macaulay  wrote  to  Mr.  Ellis,  “  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  what  has  happened  will  do  more  good  than  harm.  Perhaps  the 
pleasure  with  which  I  have  this  morning  looked  round  my  chambers  and 
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an  ignominious  position  as  a  party.  After  agreeing  on 
the  principles  of  our  measure,  after  agreeing  that  our 
public  duty  required  us  to  take  office,  we  have  now 
thrown  the  game  up,  not  on  account  of  any  new  matter 
affecting  the  national  interests,  but  solely  because  we  are, 
as  the  French  say,  mauvais  coucheurs ,  and  cannot  adjust 
ourselves  to  accommodate  each  other.  I  do  not  blame 
Lord  John ;  but  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Palmerston  are 
both  at  fault.  I  think  Lord  Grey,  highly  as  I  esteem  his 
integrity  and  ability,  chiefly  responsible  for  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  situation  in  which  we  are  now  placed ;  but  I  suspect 
that  Palmerston  will  be  made  the  scapegoat.  He  is  no 
favorite  with  the  public.  A  large  portion  of  our  own 
friends  think  him  a  dangerous  minister.  By  the  whole 
Continental  and  American  press  he  has  been  represented 
as  the  very  Genius  of  War  and  Discord.  People  will 
now  say  that,  when  every  other  place  was  within  his 
reach ;  when  he  might  have  had  the  Home  Office,  the 
Colonies,  the  Admiralty,  a  peerage  —  in  short,  his  own 
terms  —  he  declared  that  unless  he  was  allowed  to  be 
where  he  was  generally  considered  as  a  firebrand,  he 
would  blow  up  his  party,  at  a  crisis  when  the  fate  of  his 
party  involved  the  fate  of  his  country.  I  suspect  that  a 
great  storm  of  public  indignation  will  burst  upon  him, 
and  that  he  will  sink  under  it.  In  the  meantime,  what  is 
to  happen? 

I  have  had  an  anxious  time  since  you  were  away ;  but 
I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  done  nothing  through  all  these 
troubles  which  I  should  be  ashamed  to  hear  proclaimed 
at  Charing  Cross,  or  which  I  would  not  do  again. 

Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 

resumed  my  History  has  something1  to  do  in  making  me  thus  cheerful. 
Let  me  advise  you  to  put  forth  a  little  tract,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  entitled  A  Secret  History  of  some  Late  Passages, 
as  they  were  communicated  by  a  Person  of  Honor  to  T.  F.  E.,  a  Gentle¬ 
man  of  the  Inner  Temple.” 
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TO  THOMAS  FLOWER  ELLIS 

Dear  Ellis,  —  I  have  at  this  moment  the  disposal 
of  a  tolerable  piece  of  patronage,  the  chaplainship  of  Chel¬ 
sea  Hospital :  light  duty,  a  nice  house,  coal,  candles,  and 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  It  would  be  an  exceed- 
ingly  pleasant  situation  for  a  literary  man.  But  he  must 
also  be  a  man  of  piety  and  feeling ;  for,  the  hospital 
being  full  of  old  battered  soldiers,  the  duty,  though  by  no 
means  onerous,  consists  chiefly  in  attending  sick-beds, 
and  I  would  not  for  any  consideration  assign  such  a  duty 
to  a  person  who  would  hurry  through  it  in  a  perfunctory 
manner.  Is  there  any  among  the  junior  fellows  of  Trin¬ 
ity  who  would  suit  ?  I  do  not  want  a  politician ;  and  no¬ 
thing  shall  induce  me  to  take  a  Puseyite. 

Yours  very  truly,  T.  B.  M. 


TO  HANNAH  MACAULAY  TREVELYAN 

Edinburgh,  July  30th,  1847. 

Dearest  Hannah,  —  I  hope  that  you  will  not  be  much 
vexed ;  for  I  am  not  vexed,  but  as  cheerful  as  ever  I  was 
in  my  life.  I  have  been  completely  beaten.  The  poll 
has  not  closed ;  but  there  is  no  chance  that  I  shall  re¬ 
trieve  the  lost  ground.  Radicals,  Tories,  Dissenters,  Vol¬ 
untaries,  Free  Churchmen,  spirit-drinkers  who  are  angry 
because  I  will  not  pledge  myself  to  repeal  all  taxes  on 
whiskey,  and  great  numbers  of  persons  who  are  jealous  of 
my  chief  supporters  here,  and  think  that  the  patronage 
of  Edinburgh  has  been  too  exclusively  distributed  among 
a  clique,  have  united  to  bear  me  down.  I  will  make  no 
hasty  resolutions ;  but  everything  seems  to  indicate  that 
I  ought  to  take  this  opportunity  of  retiring  from  public 
life.  Ever  yours,  T.  B.  M. 
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TO  MARGARET  TREVELYAN 

October  14th,  1851. 

Dear  Margaret,  —  Tell  me  how  you  like  Schiller’s 
Mary  Stuart.  It  is  not  one  of  my  favorite  pieces.  I 
should  put  it  fourth  among  his  plays.  I  arrange  them 
thus  :  Wallenstein,  William  Tell,  Don  Carlos,  Mary 
Stuart,  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  At  a  great  interval  comes 
the  Bride  of  Messina ;  and  then,  at  another  great  inter¬ 
val,  Fieschi.  Cabal  and  Love  I  never  could  get  through. 
The  Robbers  is  a  mere  schoolboy  rant,  below  serious 
criticism,  but  not  without  indications  of  mental  vigor 
which  required  to  be  disciplined  by  much  thought  and 
study.  But  though  I  do  not  put  Mary  Stuart  very  high 
among  Schiller’s  works,  I  think  the  Fotheringay  scenes  in 
the  fifth  act  equal  to  anything  that  he  ever  wrote  —  in¬ 
deed,  equal  to  anything  dramatic  that  has  been  produced 
in  Europe  since  Shakespeare.  I  hope  that  you  will  feel 
the  wonderful  truth  and  beauty  of  that  part  of  the  play. 

I  cannot  agree  with  you  in  admiring  Sintram.  There 
is  an  age  at  which  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  whatever 
is  odd  and  extravagant  is  great.  At  that  age  we  are 
liable  to  be  taken  in  by  such  orators  as  Irving,  such 
painters  as  Fuseli,  such  plays  as  The  Robbers,  such  ro¬ 
mances  as  Sintram.  A  better  time  comes,  when  we  would 
give  all  Fuseli’s  hobgoblins  for  one  of  Reynolds’s  little 
children,  and  all  Sintram’s  dialogues  with  Death  and  the 
Devil  for  one  speech  of  Mrs.  Norris  or  Miss  Bates.  Tell 
me,  however,  as  of  course  you  will,  quite  truly  what  you 
think  of  Sintram. 

I  saw  a  description  of  myself  yesterday  in  a  New  York 
paper.  The  writer  says  that  I  am  a  stout  man,  with 
hazel  eyes ;  that  I  always  walk  with  an  umbrella ;  that  I 
sometimes  bang  the  umbrella  against  the  ground ;  that  I 
often  dine  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  Trafalgar  on  fish  ; 
that  once  he  saw  me  break  a  decanter  there,  but  that  I  did 
not  appear  to  be  at  all  ashamed  of  my  awkwardness,  but 
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called  for  my  bill  as  coolly  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  such  an  occurrence ;  but,  if  it 
did  take  place,  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  have  deprived 
me  of  my  self-possession.  This  is  fame.  This  is  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  making  a  figure  in  the  world. 

This  has  been  the  last  week  of  the  Great  Exhibition. 
It  makes  me  quite  sad  to  think  of  our  many,  many  happy 
walks  there.  To-morrow  I  shall  go  to  the  final  ceremony, 
and  try  to  hear  the  Bishop  of  London’s  thanksgiving,  in 
which  I  shall  very  cordially  join.  This  will  long  be  re¬ 
membered  as  a  singularly  happy  year,  of  peace,  plenty, 
good  feeling,  innocent  pleasure,  national  glory  of  the  best 
and  purest  sort. 

I  have  bespoken  a  Schiller  for  you.  It  is  in  the 
binder’s  hands,  and  will  be  ready,  I  hope,  before  your 
return.  Ever  yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

TO  MISS  MACAULAY 

Albany,  June  19th,  1852. 

Dear  Fanny,  —  I  have  not  made,  and  do  not  mean  to 
make,  the  smallest  move  toward  the  people  of  Edinburgh. 
But  they,  to  my  great  surprise,  have  found  out  that  they 
treated  me  ill  five  years  ago,  and  that  they  are  now  pay¬ 
ing  the  penalty.  They  can  get  nobody  to  stand  who  is 
likely  to  do  them  credit ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  in 
danger  of  having  members  who  would  have  made  them 
regret  not  only  me,  but  Cowan.  Then,  without  any  com¬ 
munication  with  me,  it  was  suggested  by  some  of  the  most 
respectable  citizens  that  the  town  might  solve  its  difficul¬ 
ties  by  electing  me  without  asking  me  to  go  down,  or  to 
give  any  pledges,  or  even  any  opinion,  on  political  mat¬ 
ters.  The  hint  was  eagerly  taken  up ;  and  I  am  assured 
that  the  feeling  in  my  favor  is  strong,  and  that  I  shall 
probably  be  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  All  that  I  have  been 
asked  to  do  is  to  say  that,  if  I  am  chosen  on  those  terms, 
I  will  sit.  On  full  consideration,  I  did  not  think  that  I 
could,  consistently  with  my  duty,  decline  the  invitation. 
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To  me,  personally,  the  sacrifice  is  great.  Though  I 
shall  not  make  a  drudge  of  myself,  and  though  I  certainly 
shall  never,  in  any  event,  accept  office,  the  appearance  of 
my  next  volumes  may  he  postponed  a  year,  or  even  two. 
But  it  seems  to  me  to  he  of  the  highest  importance  that 
great  constituent  bodies  should  learn  to  respect  the  con¬ 
science  and  the  honor  of  their  representatives  ;  should 
not  expect  slavish  obedience  from  men  of  spirit  and  abil¬ 
ity  ;  and  should,  instead  of  catechising  such  men,  and 
cavilling  at  them,  repose  in  them  a  large  confidence.  The 
way  in  which  such  bodies  have  of  late  behaved  has  driven 
many  excellent  persons  from  public  life,  and  will,  unless 
a  remedy  is  found,  drive  away  many  more.  The  conduct 
of  Edinburgh  toward  me  was  not  worse  than  that  of  sev¬ 
eral  other  places  to  their  members ;  but  it  attracted  more 
notice,  and  has  been  often  mentioned,  in  Parliament  and 
out  of  Parliament,  as  a  flagrant  instance  of  the  caprice 
and  perverseness  of  even  the  most  intelligent  bodies  of 
electors.  It  is,  therefore,  not  an  unimportant  nor  an 
undesirable  thing  that  Edinburgh  should,  quite  sponta¬ 
neously,  make  a  very  signal,  I  may  say,  an  unprecedented, 
reparation. 

Do  not  talk  about  this  more  than  you  find  absolutely 
necessary ;  but  treat  it  lightly,  as  I  do  in  all  companies 
where  I  hear  it  mentioned. 

Ever  yours,  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

TO  THOMAS  FLOWER  ELLIS 

Albany,  December  8th,  1852. 

Dear  Empson,  —  I  meant  dear  Ellis  ;  but  my  mind  is 
full  of  poor  Empson.  He  is  dying.  I  expect  every  hour 
to  hear  that  all  is  over.  Poor  fellow !  He  was  a  most 
kind,  generous  friend  to  me,  and  as  unselfish  and  unen- 
vious  as  yourself.  Longman  has  just  been  here ;  sorry 
for  Empson,  and  anxious  about  the  Review.1  I  recom- 

1  Mr.  Empson  had  succeeded  Mr.  Napier  as  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review. 
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mended  Cornewall  Lewis ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  offer  will  be  made  to  him. 

December  13th,  1852. 

Poor  Empson  died  with  admirable  fortitude  and  cheer¬ 
fulness.  I  find  that  his  wife  was  lately  brought  to  bed. 
He  spoke  to  her,  to  his  friends,  and  to  his  other  children 
with  kindness,  but  with  perfect  firmness  ;  but  when  the 
baby  was  put  on  his  bed  he  burst  into  tears.  Poor  fel¬ 
low  !  For  my  part,  I  feel  that  I  should  die  best  in  the 
situation  of  Charles  the  First,  or  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  or 
Montrose  —  I  mean  quite  alone,  surrounded  by  enemies, 
and  nobody  that  I  cared  for  near  me.  The  parting  is 
the  dreadful  thing.  I  do  not  wonder  at  Russell’s  saying, 
“  The  bitterness  of  death  is  past.”  1 

December  30th,  1852. 

I  am  glad  that  you  like  Beaumarchais.  The  result  was 
that  the  Goezmans  were  utterly  ruined :  the  husband 
forced  to  quit  his  office,  the  wife  driven  to  a  convent. 
Beaumarchais  was  blame  by  the  Court.  The  effect  of 
that  blame  was  very  serious.  It  made  a  man  legally  in¬ 
famous,  I  believe,  and  deprived  him  of  many  civil  rights. 
But  the  public  feeling  was  so  strongly  with  Beaumarchais 
that  he  paraded  his  stigma  as  if  it  had  been  a  mark  of 
honor.  He  gave  himself  such  airs  that  somebody  said  to 
him,  “  Monsieur,  ce  n’est  pas  assez  que  d’etre  blame :  il 
faut  etre  modeste.”  Do  you  see  the  whole  finesse  of  this 
untranslatable  mot  ?  What  a  quantity  of  French  words 
I  have  used  !  I  suppose  that  the  subject  Frenchifies  my 
style.2 

1  The  famous  scene  between  Lord  Russell  and  his  wife  is  described, 
briefly  enough,  by  Hume  :  “  With  a  tender  and  decent  composure  they 
took  leave  of  each  other  on  the  day  of  his  execution.  ‘  The  bitterness  of 
death  is  now  past,’  said  he,  when  he  turned  from  her.” 

2  Mr.  Goezman  was  the  judge  who  threw  Beaumarchais  over,  after  Ma¬ 
dame  Goezman  had  accepted  a  present  from  him.  The  unsuccessful  suitor 
got  his  present  back,  “  and  those  who  had  disappointed  him  probably 
thought  that  he  would  not,  for  the  mere  gratification  of  his  malevolence, 
make  public  a  transaction  which  was  discreditable  to  himself  as  well  as 
to  them.  They  knew  little  of  him.  He  soon  taught  them  to  curse  the 
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I  am  disengaged  all  next  week.  Fix  some  day  for  din¬ 
ing  with  me  in  honor  of  1858.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  as 
happy  a  year  as,  in  spite  of  some  bodily  suffering,  1852 
has  been  to  me.  It  is  odd  that,  though  time  is  stealing 
from  me  perceptibly  my  vigor  and  my  pleasures,  I  am 
growing  happier  and  happier.  As  Milnes  says,  it  is 
shocking,  it  is  scandalous,  to  enjoy  life  as  I  do. 

Albany,  July  11th,  1853. 

Read  Haydon’s  memoirs.  Haydon  was  exactly  the 
vulgar  idea  of  a  man  of  genius.  He  had  all  the  morbid 
peculiarities  which  are  supposed  by  fools  to  belong  to 
intellectual  superiority  —  eccentricity,  jealousy,  caprice, 
infinite  disdain  for  other  men ;  and  yet  he  was  as  poor, 
commonplace  a  creature  as  any  in  the  world.  He  painted 
signs,  and  gave  himself  more  airs  than  if  he  had  painted 
the  Cartoons.  .  .  .  Whether  you  struck  him  or  stroked 
him,  starved  him  or  fed  him,  he  snapped  at  your  hand  in 
just  the  same  way.  He  would  beg  you  in  piteous  accents 
to  buy  an  acre  and  a  half  of  canvas  that  he  had  spoiled. 
Some  good-natured  lord  asks  the  price.  Haydon  demands 
a  hundred  guineas.  His  lordship  gives  the  money  out  of 
mere  charity,  and  is  rewarded  by  some  such  entry  as  this 
in  Haydon’s  journal :  “  A  hundred  guineas,  and  for  such 
a  work  !  I  expected  that,  for  very  shame,  he  would  have 
made  it  a  thousand.  But  he  is  a  mean,  sordid  wretch.” 
In  the  meantime  the  purchaser  is  looking  out  for  the  most 
retired  spot  in  his  house  to  hide  the  huge  daub  which  he 
has  bought,  for  ten  times  its  value,  out  of  mere  compas¬ 
sion. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  July  28th,  1853. 

I  hope  that  you  are  looking  forward  to  our  tour.  On 
Tuesday,  the  twenty-third,  I  shall  be  at  the  Albany,  and 

day  in  which  they  had  dared  to  trifle  with  a  man  of  so  revengeful  and  tur¬ 
bulent  a  spirit,  of  such  dauntless  effrontery,  and  of  such  eminent  talents 
for  controversy  and  satire.”  Macaulay’s  account  of  the  Goezman  scandal, 
in  his  essay  on  Bacon,  makes  it  evident  that  to  write  about  Beaumarchais 
did  not  necessarily  Frenchify  his  style. 
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shall  proceed  to  hire  a  courier,  and  to  get  passports.  My 
present  notion  of  a  route  is  Dover ;  Ostend ;  Cologne ; 
the  Rhine  to  Strasburg ;  the  railway  to  Basle ;  voiture  or 
diligence  to  Berne,  and  from  Berne  to  Lausanne  ;  steam¬ 
boat  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  post  to  Lyons  ;  up  the 
Saone  by  steam  to  Chalons ;  railway  to  Paris ;  three  or 
four  days  at  Paris  ;  and  back  to  London  in  one  day.  But 
I  shall  readily  agree  to  any  modification  which  you  may 
propose.  We  could  easily,  I  think,  do  all  this,  and  be  in 
town  on  the  eighteenth  of  September  with  a  great  stock  of 
pleasant  recollections,  and  images  of  fine  objects,  natural 
and  artificial.  I  dare  say  you  will  despise  me  for  saying 
that,  on  the  whole,  I  expect  more  pleasure  from  the  cathe¬ 
drals  of  Cologne  and  Strasburg  than  from  the  Bernese 
Alps  or  the  Lake  of  Geneva.1 


Tunbridge  Wells,  August  16th,  1853. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  we  shall  have  a  clear  three  weeks 
for  our  expedition.  I  hope  to  secure  Wolmar.  At  all 
events,  I  shall  have  a  good  courier.  I  can  afford  to  in¬ 
dulge  myself ;  for  Longman  informs  me  that  he  shall 
have  more  than  thirteen  hundred  pounds  to  pay  me  on 
the  first  of  December,  besides  five  hundred  pounds  in  the 
first  week  of  J anuary  ;  so  that  my  whole  income  this  year 
will  be  about  three  thousand  six  hundred  pounds,  clear  of 
property  tax.  Like  Dogberry,  I  shall  have  two  gowns, 
and  everything  handsome  about  me.  But,  alas !  like  Dog- 

1  Like  many  other  people,  Macaulay  was  disappointed  with  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Cologne.  “My  expectations,”  he  says  in  his  journal,  “had  been 
raised  too  high,  and  perhaps  nothing  could  quite  have  satisfied  me.  It  will 
never  be  equal  to  St.  Ouen,  and,  I  think,  hardly  to  York  Minster.”  Of  the 
tower  at  Strasburg  he  writes  :  “  I  thought  it  the  most  exquisite  morsel 
of  Gothic  architecture  that  I  ever  saw.  The  interior  is  grand,  but  has 
faults.  The  side  aisles  are  too  broad  for  their  height.  Even  the  central 
aisle  would  be  better  if  it  were  narrower.  The  end  of  the  vista  is  wretched. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  church  of  the  first  rank.”  He  thoroughly  enjoyed  his 
tour.  “So  ends  this  journal  of  my  travels.  Very  pleasant  travels  they 
were.  I  had  good  health,  generally  good  weather,  a  good  friend,  and  a 
good  servant.” 
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berry,  I  have  had  losses.  The  East  India  Company  is 
going  to  pay  me  off  some  thousands ;  and  I  must  take 
four  per  cent  instead  of  five,  and  be  thankful  even  to  get 
four.  How  justly  has  an  ancient  poet  observed  that 

“  Crescentem  sequitur  cura  pecuniam  !  ” 

However,  as  my  Lord  Smart  says,  “  Hang  saving !  We  ’ll 
have  a  penn’orth  of  cheese.”  1  I  say,  “  Hang  saving ! 
We  ’ll  have  a  jolly  three  weeks  on  the  Continent.” 

I  send  you  a  treasure.  I  do  believe  that  it  is  the  auto¬ 
graph  of  the  great  Robert  Montgomery.  Pray  let  me 
have  it  again.  I  would  not  lose  such  a  jewel  on  any  ac¬ 
count.  I  have  read  it,  as  Mr.  Montgomery  desires,  in 
the  presence  of  God  ;  and  in  the  presence  of  God  I  pro¬ 
nounce  it  to  be  incomparable.2 

Glorious  news  !  Robert  Montgomery  writes  to  Long¬ 
man  that  there  is  a  point  at  which  human  patience  must 
give  way.  Since  the  resignation  and  Christian  fortitude 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  made  no  impression  on  the 
hard  heart  and  darkened  conscience  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  an 
injured  poet  must  appeal  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  which 
will  doubtless  give  him  a  redress  the  more  signal  because 
he  has  been  so  slow  to  ask  for  it.  I  retain  you.  Consider 
yourself  as  feed.  You  shall  choose  your  own  junior.  I 
shall  put  nobody  over  your  head  in  this  cause.  Will  he  ap¬ 
ply  for  a  criminal  information?  Imagine  Jack ! 3  “I  have 
thee  graitest  respect  for  the  very  eminent  poet  who  makes 
this  application,  and  for  the  very  eminent  critic  against 
whom  it  is  made.  It  must  be  very  satisfactory  to  Mr. 

1  Lord  Smart  is  one  of  the  characters  in  Swift’s  Polite  Conversations; 
a  book  strangely  neglected  by  a  generation  which  ransacks  the  world  from 
California  to  Calcutta  for  something  to  laugh  at. 

2  “  Robert  Montgomery,”  Macaulay  says  in  his  journal,  “  has  written  to 
ask  that  he  may  be  taken  out  of  the  pillory.  Never,  with  my  consent.  He 
is  the  silliest  scribbler  of  my  time  ;  and  that  his  book  sells  among  a  certain 
class  is  a  reason  for  keeping  my  protest  on  record.  Besides,  he  has  calum¬ 
niated  me  in  print,  and  I  will  not  seem  to  be  bullied  into  a  concession.” 

3  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  unceremonious  reference  is  to  no  less  a  per¬ 
sonage  than  Lord  Campbell. 
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Montgomery  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  denying  on 
oath  the  charge  that  he  writes  nonsense.  But  it  is  not 
the  practice  of  this  court  to  grant  criminal  informations 
against  libels  which  have  been  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  the  world.”  I  send  you  some  exquisite  lines  which 
I  saw  placarded  on  a  wall  the  other  day.  The  versifica¬ 
tion  and  diction  seem  to  me  perfect.  Byrom’s  My  time, 
O  ye  Muses,  is  not  so  complete  in  its  kind.1 

“  Although  it  is  wrong,  I  must  frankly  confess, 

To  judge  of  the  merits  of  folks  by  their  dress, 

I  cannot  but  think  that  an  ill-looking  hat 
Is  a  very  bad  sign  of  a  man,  for  all  that ; 

Especially  now,  when  Janies  Johnson  is  willing 
To  touch  up  our  old  ones  in  style  for  a  shilling, 

And  gives  them  a  gloss  of  so  silky  a  hue 

As  makes  them  look  newer  than  when  they  were  new.” 

TO  GEORGE  OTTO  TREVELYAN 

Tunbridge  Wells,  August  1st,  1853. 

Dear  George,  —  I  am  glad  that  you  are  working 
hard.  Did  you  ever  read  Paradise  Lost?  If  not,  I 
would  advise  you  to  read  it  now ;  for  it  is  the  best  com¬ 
mentary  that  I  know  on  the  Prometheus.  There  was  a 
great  resemblance  between  the  genius  of  iEschylus  and 
the  genius  of  Milton ;  and  this  appears  most  strikingly  in 
those  two  wonderful  creations  of  the  imagination,  Prome¬ 
theus  and  Satan.  I  do  not  believe  that  Milton  borrowed 
Satan  from  the  Greek  drama.  For,  though  he  was  an 
excellent  scholar  after  the  fashion  of  his  time,  iEschylus 
was,  I  suspect,  a  little  beyond  him.  You  cannot  con- 

1  Byrom’s  lines, 

“  My  time,  0  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent 
When  Phoebe  went  with  me  wherever  I  went,” 

were  addressed  to  Joanna  Bentley,  the  daughter  of  the  great  critic,  and 
constitute  the  603d  paper  of  the  Spectator.  The  effect  which  this  little 
poem  produces  upon  the  reader  may  best  be  described  by  one  of  its  pretti¬ 
est  couplets  ;  for  it  reseihbles 

“  The  fountain  that  wont  to  run  sweetly  along, 

And  dance  to  soft  murmurs  the  pebbles  among.” 
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ceive  how  much  the  facilities  for  reading  the  Greek  writ¬ 
ers  have  increased  within  the  last  two  hundred  years, 
how  much  better  the  text  is  now  printed,  and  how  much 
light  the  successive  labors  of  learned  men  have  thrown 
on  obscure  passages.  I  was  greatly  struck  with  this 
when,  at  Althorp,  I  looked  through  Lord  Spencer’s  mag¬ 
nificent  collection  of  Aldine  editions.  Numerous  pas¬ 
sages  which  are  now  perfectly  simple  were  mere  heaps 
of  nonsense.  And  no  writer  suffered  more  than  Aeschy¬ 
lus. 

Note  particularly  in  the  Prometheus  the  magnificent 
history  of  the  origin  of  arts  and  sciences.  That  passage 
shows  Aschylus  to  have  been  not  only  a  poet  of  the  first 
order,  but  a  great  thinker.  It  is  the  fashion  to  call 
Euripides  a  philosophical  poet ;  but  I  remember  nothing 
in  Euripides  so  philosophical  as  that  rapid  enumeration 
of  all  the  discoveries  and  inventions  which  make  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  savage  and  civilized  man.  The  latter 
part  of  the  play  is  glorious. 

I  am  very  busy  here  getting  some  of  my  speeches  ready 
for  the  press,  and  during  the  day  I  get  no  reading,  except 
while  I  walk  on  the  heath,  and  then  I  read  Plato,  one  of 
the  five  first-rate  Athenians.  The  other  four  are  your 
friends  Alschylus  and  Thucydides,  Sophocles  and  Demos¬ 
thenes.  I  know  of  no  sixth  Athenian  who  can  be  added 
to  the  list.  Certainly  not  Euripides,  nor  Xenophon,  nor 
Isocrates,  nor  Ascliines.  But  I  forgot  Aristophanes. 
More  shame  for  me.  He  makes  six,  and  I  can  certainly 
add  nobody  else  to  the  six.  How  I  go  on  gossiping  about 
these  old  fellows  when  I  should  be  thinking  of  other 
things !  Ever  yours, 

T.  B.  Macaulay. 
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[Macaulay  died  28  December,  1859,  and  was  buried  with 
honors  in  Westminster  Abbey,  9  January,  1861.  His  tomb  is 
in  the  Poets’  Corner,  and  the  stone  bears  the  inscription :  — 

THOMAS  BABINGTON,  LORD  MACAULAY 

BORN  AT  ROTHLEY  TEMPLE,  LEICESTERSHIRE, 

OCTOBER  25th,  1800 

DIED  AT  HOLLY  LODGE,  CAMPDEN  HILL, 

DECEMBER  28tH,  1859 

“  HIS  BODY  IS  BURIED  IN  PEACE, 

BUT  HIS  NAME  LIVETH  FOR  EVERMORE.”] 


* 
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A  priori  reasoning1,  defects  of,  xii.  5. 
Absolute  uselessness  of  in  politi¬ 
cal  science,  14. 

Abb6  and  Abbot,  difference  be¬ 
tween,  xiii.  129. 

Absalom  and  Achitophel,  Dryden’s, 
xi.  231. 

Academy,  the,  character  of  its  doc¬ 
trines,  xiy.  94. 

Addington,  Henry,  succeeds  Pitt  as 
Prime  Minister,  xix.  149.  Makes 
peace  with  France,  150.  Differ¬ 
ences  with  Pitt,  151.  Incompe¬ 
tent  to  manage  the  French  war, 
155. 

Addison,  Joseph,  birth  and  educa¬ 
tion,  xvi.  70.  Life  at  Magdalen 
College,  71.  Knowledge  of  the 
Latin  poets,  72.  Poems  of,  76. 
Complimented  by  Dryden,  78. 
Drawn  into  political  life  by 
Charles  Montague,  79.  Pensioned 
and  sent  abroad  to  study,  81.  In¬ 
troduced  to  Boileau,  83.  Travels 
in  Italy,  86.  Loses  his  pension, 
92.  Returns  to  England  through 
Germany,  93.  Writes  The  Cam¬ 
paign,  96.  Publishes  his  Narra¬ 
tive  of  Travels  in  Italy,  100.  Opera 
of  Rosamond,  101.  Not  fitted  for 
promiuence  in  Parliament,  103. 
Conversational  gifts,  106.  His 
timidity,  107.  His  friends,  108. 
Goes  to  Ireland  as  Chief  Secre¬ 
tary,  111.  Contributes  to  the  Tat- 
ler,  113.  His  humor  compared  to 
that  of  Swift  and  Voltaire,  115. 
Value  of  his  essays  in  elevating 
literary  taste,  117.  Dismissed 
from  office,  119.  Enters  Parlia¬ 
ment  again,  121.  His  Spectator 
papers,  124.  Contributes  to  the 
Guardian ;  his  tragedy  of  Cato, 


127.  Again  Chief  Secretary  of 
Ireland,  135.  Friendship  with 
Swift,  136.  His  comedy  The 
Drummer  played ;  starts  the 
Freeholder,  137.  His  quarrel 
with  Pope,  139.  Accused  of  re¬ 
taliating  on  Pope,  144.  Marries 
the  Dowager  Countess  of  War¬ 
wick,  146.  Becomes  Secretary  of 
State,  147.  His  troubles  with 
Steele,  149.  Answers  Steele’s 
arguments  against  the  bill  for 
limiting  the  number  of  the  Peers, 
151.  Dedicates  his  works  to 
Craggs,  152.  His  piety,  153. 
Death,  154.  His  services  to  lit¬ 
erature,  156. 

Addison,  Rev.  Lancelot,  life,  xvi.  69. 

Adiaphorists,  the,  xiii.  68. 

iEschylus,  Quintilian’s  opinion  of, 
xi.  42.  His  use  of  the  supernat¬ 
ural,  106. 

Afghanistan,  monarchy  of,  analo¬ 
gous  to  that  of  England  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  xiii.  80. 

Agitation  in  England,  may  be  good 
or  evil,  xvii.  197.  Often  neces¬ 
sary,  199. 

Aikin,  Lucy,  her  life  of  Addison  re¬ 
viewed,  xvi.  66. 

Aix,  island  of,  captured,  xiii.  276. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  treaty  of,  xv.  270. 

Akenside,  his  Epistle  to  Curio,  xiii. 

222. 

Albigensian  Crusade,  xv.  9. 

Alexander  the  Great,  compared 
with  Clive,  xiv.  404. 

Alfieri,  Vittorio,  first  to  appreciate 
Dante,  xi.  6.  Influenced  by  the 
school  of  Plutarch,  256.  Com¬ 
parable  to  Cowper,  211. 

Alphabetical  writing,  the  greatest 
of  human  inventions,  xiv.  104. 
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Comparative  views  of  its  value  by 
Plato  and  Bacon,  104,  105. 

Anabaptists,  their  origin,  xiii.  72. 

Anaeharsis,  reputed  contriver  of  the 
potter's  wheel,  xiv.  91. 

Anatomy  Bill,  speech  on,  xvii.  85- 
87. 

Anaverdy  Khan,  governor  of  the 
Carnatic,  xiv.  329. 

Angria,  his  fortress  of  Gheriah,  re¬ 
duced  by  Clive,  xiv.  344. 

Anne,  Queen.  Her  political  and  re¬ 
ligious  inclinations  as  Queen,  xiii. 
170.  Changes  in  her  government 
in  1710,  170.  Relative  estimation 
by  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories  of 
her  reign,  179-180. 

Annus  Mirabilis,  Dryden’s,  xi.  215. 

Anytus,  first  briber  of  Athenian 
judges,  xiv.  75. 

Apostolical  succession,  claimed  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  Church  of 
England,  xiv.  2S9. 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  xiv.  126. 

Archimedes,  his  slight  estimate  of 
his  inventions,  xiv.  101. 

Archytas,  rebuked  by  Plato,  xiv. 

101. 

Arcot,  Nabob  of,  his  relations  with 
England,  xiv.  329-336.  His  claims 
recognized  by  the  English,  331. 

Argyle,  Duke  of,  secedes  from  Wal¬ 
pole’s  administration,  xiii.  241. 

Ariosto,  rises  above  Petrarch’s  influ¬ 
ence,  xi.  5. 

Aristotle,  his  authority  impaired  by 
the  Reformation,  xiv.  98.  His  un¬ 
rivalled  excellence  in  analysis  and 
combination,  xi.  40.  Value  of 
his  general  propositions,  41.  His 
enlightened  and  profound  criti¬ 
cism,  41. 

Arithmetic,  comparative  estimate  of, 
by  Plato  and  by  Bacon,  xiv. 
100. 

Arlington,  Henry  Bennet,  Lord,  his 
character,  xiv.  167.  His  coldness 
for  the  Triple  Alliance,  174.  His 
impeachment,  190. 

Armada,  The,  xix.  331. 

Army  and  Navy,  Note  on  offenses 
against.  See  Indian  Penal  Code, 
Note  D. 

Arnault,  A.  V.,  Translation  from, 
xix.  301. 

Arragon  and  Castile,  their  old  insti¬ 


tutions  favorable  to  public  liberty, 
xiii.  137. 

Arrian,  authenticity  his  only  merit 
as  an  historian,  xi.  251. 

Art,  rise  of  in  Italy,  xi.  148.  Need 
of  skill  for  perfection  in,  200. 

Art  of  War,  Machiavelli’s,  xi.  175. 

Arundel,  Earl  of,  xiv.  87. 

Asapli-ul-l)owlah,  prince  of  Oude, 
taxed  by  Hastings,  xv.  188. 
Agrees  to  plunder  the  Begums, 
189.  Method  used,  191. 

Ashburton,  Lord,  friendly  senti¬ 
ments  toward,  xvii.  348.  Weak 
attitude  in  negotiating  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  351.  His  letters 
compared  to  Webster’s,  357.  Re¬ 
solutions  of  thanks  to,  365,  368. 

Assemblies,  deliberative,  xiii.  273. 

Astronomy,  comparative  estimate  of, 
by  Socrates  and  by  Bacon,  xiv. 
103. 

Athens,  eloquence  at,  xi.  51.  Pro¬ 
gress  of  her  oratory  kept  pace 
with  her  decay,  52.  Ostracism  at, 
64.  Her  freedom  and  happiness, 
68.  Cruelty  excusable,  69.  Evil 
of  slavery,  71.  Permanent  effect 
of  her  intellectual  power,  80. 

Athenian  Orators,  On  the,  xi.  40-55. 

Athenian  Revels,  Scenes  from,  xx. 
26-48. 

Athenians,  oratory  unequalled,  xi. 

45.  Their  taste  and  knowledge, 

46.  Method  of  education,  47. 

Attainder,  act  of,  xiii.  39,  40. 

Atterbury,  Francis,  biographical 

sketch  of,  xix.  1-18.  Educated 
at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  1.  De¬ 
fends  Boyle  against  Bentley,  5. 
Takes  up  the  High  Church  cause, 
7.  Defends  Sacheverell,  9.  Fa¬ 
vors  the  Pretender’s  succession, 
10.  Arrested  for  treason,  13. 
Banished  by  act  of  Parliament,  14. 
Supports  the  Pretender  abroad, 
15.  Death,  17. 

Aubrey,  charges  Bacon  with  corrup¬ 
tion,  xiv.  69.  Bacon’s  decision 
against  him  after  his  present,  84. 

Aurungzebe,  his  policy,  xiv.  324. 

Baber,  founder  of  the  Mogul  Em¬ 
pire,  xiv.  323. 

Bacon,  Lady,  mother  of  Francis 
Bacon,  xiv.  12. 
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Bacon,  Francis,  review  of  Basil  Mon¬ 
tagu’s  new  edition  of  his  works, 
xiv.  1-141.  His  father,  6-12.  His 
mother  distinguished  as  a  linguist, 
12.  His  early  years,  15-18.  His 
services  refused  by  Government, 

18,  19.  His  admission  at  Gray’s 
Inn,  19.  His  legal  attainments, 

19,  20.  Sat  in  Parliament  in  1593, 
21.  Part  he  took  in  politics,  22. 
His  friendship  with  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  26-33.  Examination  of  his 
conduct  to  Essex,  34-41.  Influ¬ 
ence  of  King  James  on  his  for¬ 
tunes,  43.  His  servility  to  Lord 
Southampton,  44.  Influence  his 
talents  had  with  the  public,  44. 
His  distinction  in  Parliament  and 
in  the  courts  of  law,  46.  His 
literary  and  philosophical  works, 
46.  His  “Novum  Organum,” 
and  the  admiration  it  excited,  47. 
His  work  of  reducing  and  recom¬ 
piling  the  laws  of  England,  47. 
His  tampering  with  the  judges  on 
the  trial  of  Peacham,  48-52.  At¬ 
taches  himself  to  Buckingham, 
54.  His  appointment  as  Lord 
Keeper,  57.  His  share  in  the 
vices  of  the  administration,  58. 
His  animosity  towards  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  63.  His  town  and  country 
residences,  64,  65.  His  titles  of 
Baron  Verulam  and  Viscount  St. 
Albans,  65,  66.  Report  against 
him  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  69.  Nature  of 
the  charges,  69.  Overwhelming 
evidence  to  them,  70,  71.  His  ad¬ 
mission  of  his  guilt,  71.  His  sen¬ 
tence,  72.  Examination  of  Mr. 
Montagu’s  arguments  in  his  de¬ 
fence,  73-84.  Mode  in  which  he 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life,  85, 
86.  His  death,  87.  Chief  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  his  philosophy,  88-99. 
His  views  compared  with  those  of 
Plato,  100-109.  To  what  his  wide 
and  durable  fame  is  chiefly  owing, 
113.  His  frequent  treatment  of 
moral  subjects,  116.  His  views 
as  a  theologian,  118.  Vulgar  no¬ 
tion  of  him  as  inventor  of  the  in¬ 
ductive  method,  119.  Estimate 
of  his  analysis  of  that  method, 
119-128.  Union  of  audacity  and 
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sobriety  in  his  temper,  128.  His 
amplitude  of  comprehension,  129. 
His  freedom  from  the  spirit  of 
controversy,  131.  His  eloquence, 
wit,  and  similitudes,  131,  132. 
His  disciplined  imagination,  134. 
His  boldness  and  originality,  135. 
Unusual  order  in  the  development 
of  his  faculties,  136.  Specimens 
of  his  two  styles,  137.  Value  of 
his  Essays,  138.  His  greatest 
performance  the  first  book  of  the 
Novum  Organum,  139.  Contem¬ 
plation  of  his  life,  140,  141. 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  xiv.  6-12. 

Baconian  philosophy,  its  chief  pecu¬ 
liarity,  xiv.  88.  Its  essential  spir¬ 
it,  92.  Its  method  and  object,  99, 
100.  Comparative  views  of  Bacon 
and  Plato,  100-109.  Its  beneficent 
spirit,  106,  109,  112,  113.  Its 
value  compared  with  ancient 
philosophy,  109-122. 

Ballads,  certainly  existed  among 
early  Latins,  xix.  170.  Flourish 
at  a  certain  stage  in  social  pro¬ 
gress,  172.  Mentioned  by  early 
Latin  authors,  173.  Blotted  out 
by  encroachments  of  Greek  liter¬ 
ature,  177.  Fragments  preserved 
in  later  works,  180. 

Ballot,  secret,  for  electing  members 
of  Parliament  advocated,  xvii. 

171,  192. 

Banim,  Mr.,  defends  James  II.  as  a 
supporter  of  toleration,  xiii.  330. 

Barcelona,  captured  by  Peterbor¬ 
ough,  xiii.  161-164. 

Bar&re,  Bertrand,  M^moires  de,  re¬ 
viewed,  xvi.  157-260.  Approached 
nearest  to  the  idea  of  universal 
depravity,  159.  His  natural  dis¬ 
position,  160.  Greatest  liar  known, 
163.  His  false  account  of  Marie 
Antoinette’s  death,  164.  Of  the 
proceedings  against  the  Girond¬ 
ists,  167.  Birth  and  education, 
169.  Marriage,  170.  First  visit 
to  Paris,  171.  Elected  to  the 
States  General,  172.  Position 
there,  173.  Becomes  a  justice, 
177.  Chosen  to  the  second  con¬ 
vention,  180.  At  first  a  Girondist, 
185.  Accused  of  royalist  sym¬ 
pathies,  188.  A  federalist,  190. 
Opposes  the  Jacobins,  191.  On 
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the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
192.  Supports  the  Girondists 
against  the  Paris  authorities,  193. 
Feeling  of  parties  toward,  196. 
Goes  over  to  the  Jacobins  and  ac¬ 
cuses  the  prominent  Girondists, 
197.  Raves  against  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette,  198.  Style  of  oratory,  199. 
His  bloodthirsty  ferocity,  209. 
Sensual  excesses,  211.  His  delight 
in  murder,  213.  Urges  war  with¬ 
out  quarter,  216.  Admitted  to 
the  Jacobin  club,  217.  Urges  the 
strengthening  of  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  Tribunal,  222.  Deserts  Robes¬ 
pierre,  224.  Attacked  in  the 
convention,  229.  Arrested,  231. 
Enmity  shown  him  on  his  way  to 
the  prison  at  Ol^ron,  233.  Es¬ 
capes,  234.  The  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  refuses  to  seat  him,  235. 
Scorned  but  employed  by  Bona¬ 
parte,  238.  Perhaps  employed  as 
a  censor,  241.  His  role  of  spy, 
243.  Reports  on  public  opinion, 
245.  His  newspaper,  246.  His 
reports  refused  a  reading,  249. 
His  double  treason,  250.  Becomes 
a  royalist  in  1814,  250.  Exiled, 
252.  Turns  Jacobin  under  Louis 
Philippe,  253.  His  ignorance  and 
hatred  of  the  English,  257.  His 
professions  of  Christianity,  259. 

Barillon,  M.,  French  ambassador,  on 
the  council  proposed  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Temple,  xiv.  200,  208. 

Barwell,  Mr.,  made  councillor  in 
India,  xv.  144.  Supports  Hast¬ 
ings,  148. 

Battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  The,  xix. 
219. 

Baxter,  Richard,  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  Hampden,  xiii.  4. 

Beatrice,  Dante’s  devotion  to,  xi.  11. 

Beaumarchais,  his  suit  before  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  xiv.  84,  85. 

Bedford,  Duke  of,  head  of  a  Whig 
faction,  xvi.  270.  Opposed  to 
Pitt’s  war  policy,  283.  His  party 
compared  to  Rockingham’s,  324. 

Bedford,  Earl  of,  invited  by  Charles 
I.  to  form  an  administration,  xiii. 
40. 

Bellasys,  General,  xiii.  156. 

Belphegor,  Machiavelli’s,  xi.  168. 

Benares,  its  wealth,  xv.  179.  Rela¬ 


tion  of  the  English  to,  180.  Re¬ 
volution  in,  on  the  arrest  of  Cheyte 
Sing,  185.  Conquered  and  added 
to  British  dominion,  187. 

Benevolences,  Oliver  St.  John’s  op¬ 
position  to,  and  Bacon's  support 
of,  xiv.  47. 

Bengal,  its  resources,  xiv.  344,  345. 
Internal  government  of,  xv.  127- 
129.  Competition  for  minister- 
ship,  129.  Character  of  its  peo¬ 
ple,  130.  Hastings  gains  control 
of,  134. 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  his  character,  xii. 

44.  His  defence  of  James  Mill, 

45.  His  argument  over  despot¬ 
ism,  46.  Refuted,  47.  His  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  theory  of  satu¬ 
ration  met,  50.  His  evasion  of  the 
power  of  public  opinion  displayed, 
52.  Charges  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view  ”  with  evasion,  55.  On  Wo¬ 
man  Suffrage,  58.  On  the  poor 
plundering  the  rich,  59.  Defence 
of  a  theory  of  government  founded 
on  certain  propensities  of  human 
nature,  62.  Refutation  of  the 
same,  65.  His  ‘  ‘  greatest  happi¬ 
ness  principle,”  68.  His  author¬ 
ship  of  the  defence  of  Mill  denied, 
78.  On  the  French  Revolution, 

xiii.  294.  His  greatness ;  his  lit¬ 
erary  partnership  with  Dumont, 
96-98. 

Bentinck,  Lord  William,  his  memory 
cherished  by  the  Hindoos,  xiv.  406. 
Inscription  on  his  statue  at  Cal¬ 
cutta,  xix.  335. 

Bentivoglio,  Cardinal,  on  the  state 
of  religion  in  England  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  xiii.  84. 

Bentley,  Richard,  his  quarrel  with 
Boyle,  and  remarks  on  Temple’s 
Essay  on  the  Letters  of  Phalaris, 

xiv.  237-239  ;  xix.  4.  His  edition 
of  Milton,  239.  His  notes  on 
Horace,  239.  His  reconciliation 
with  Boyle  and  Atterbury,  240. 

Berwick,  Duke  of,  checks  the  allies, 
xiii.  158.  His  retreat  before  Gal¬ 
way,  166. 

Bible,  the  English,  its  excellence, 
xi.  210. 

Bishops,  claims  of  those  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  apostolical 
succession,  xiv.  290. 
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Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  described, 
xiv.  348.  Retribution  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  for  its  horrors,  350,  354,  356- 
359. 

Blackstone,  Sir  William,  xiii.  356. 
Bodley,  Sir  Thomas,  xiv.  47,  87. 
Body,  Note  on  offences  relating  to. 

See  Indian  Penal  Code,  Note  M. 
Boileau,  Nicolas,  introduced  to  Ad¬ 
dison,  xvi.  83.  His  contempt  for 
modern  Latin  poetry,  84. 
Bolingbroke,  Lord,  proposes  to 
strengthen  the  royal  prerogative, 
xiii.  211.  His  method  of  reform, 
xvi.  280. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  becomes  first 
consul,  xvi.  236.  His  scorn  of 
Bai'&re,  238.  Employs  Bar^re  as 
a  writer  and  a  spy,  239.  His  opin¬ 
ion  of  Bar6re  as  a  writer,  247. 
Refuses  to  accept  his  reports, 
249. 

Book  of  the  Church,  Southey’s,  xii. 

120. 

Borgia,  Caesar,  his  triumph  and  fail¬ 
ure,  xi.  170. 

Boroughs,  rotten,  abolition  of,  xiii. 

220. 

Boswell,  James,  his  life  of  Johnson, 

xii.  311.  His  work  expurgated 
by  Croker,  327.  And  interpolated 
with  extracts  from  other  authors, 
328.  His  mean  character,  331. 
Lack  of  talent,  334.  Not  ill- 
natured,  336.  His  meeting  with 
Johnson,  xix.  82. 

Bourbon,  House  of,  its  vicissitudes 
in  Spain,  xiii.  148-175. 

Boyle,  Charles,  nominal  editor  of 
the  letters  of  Phalaris,  xiv.  237, 

xix.  3.  Quarrel  with  Bentley,  5. 
“  Boys,”  the,  oppose  Sir  R.  Walpole, 

xiii.  216,  252. 

Brahmin,  fable  of  a  pious,  xii.  166. 
Breach  of  Contract,  Note  on.  See 
Indian  Penal  Code,  Note  P. 
Breda,  treaty  of,  xiv.  171. 

Brihuega,  siege  of,  xiii.  174. 

“  Broad  Bottom  Administration,” 
the,  xiii.  255. 

Brougham,  Lord,  his  motion  favor¬ 
ing  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  xvii. 
368.  Estimate  of  his  character, 

xx.  227.  Animosity  toward  Emp- 
son,  232. 

Brown’s  Estimate,  xiii.  266. 
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Brussels,  seat  of  a  viceregal  court, 
xiv.  170. 

Buchanan,  character  of  his  writings, 

xiv.  99. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  the 
“  Steenie  ”  of  James  I.,  xiii.  14. 
Bacon’s  early  discernment  of  his 
influence,  xiv.  54.  His  expedition 
to  Spain,  55.  His  return  for 
Bacon’s  patronage,  55.  His  cor¬ 
ruption,  59.  His  character  and 
position,  59-64.  His  marriage, 
67,  68.  His  visit  to  Bacon,  and 
report  of  his  condition,  70. 

Budgell,  Eustace,  a  relation  of 
Addison,  xvi.  108. 

Bunyan,  John,  Southey’s  life  re¬ 
viewed,  xii.  363-378.  His  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress,  365-369  ;  xix.  29, 
30.  An  excitable  man  in  an  age  of 
excitement,  xii.  371.  Not  vicious, 
372.  His  internal  conflicts,  373. 
Style  delightful,  377.  Biographi¬ 
cal  sketch  of,  xix.  19-35.  Not  a 
profligate  in  early  life,  19.  Mili¬ 
tary  service,  21.  Religious  de¬ 
lusions,  23.  Imprisonment,  25. 
Liberation,  28.  Miscellaneous 
works,  31.  Influence  among  dis¬ 
senters,  32.  Increase  of  his  popu¬ 
larity  as  a  writer,  33. 

Burgoyne,  General,  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  inquiry  on  Lord 
Clive,  xiv.  400. 

Burgundy,  Louis,  Duke  of,  xiii.  116, 
117. 

Burke,  Edmund,  his  imagination 
and  sensibility,  xii.  117.  His 
opinion  on  the  war  with  Spain, 
xiii.  252.  Development  of  his 
mental  powers,  xiv.  136.  Effect 
of  his  speeches  on  the  House  of 
Commons,  245.  Investigates  In¬ 
dian  affairs,  xv.  194.  His  vehe¬ 
mence  against  Hastings,  210. 
Knowledge  of  India,  211.  Be¬ 
gins  the  impeachment  of  Hast¬ 
ings,  214.  Chairman  of  the  im¬ 
peachment  committee,  221.  His 
opening  speech  at  the  trial,  227. 
Attempts  to  force  him  to  relin¬ 
quish  the  prosecution,  231. 

Burleigh,  William  Cecil,  Lord,  re¬ 
view  of  Rev.  Dr.  Nares’s  memoirs 
of,  xiii.  63-94.  His  early  life  and 
character,  65-70.  His  death,  70. 
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Importance  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  71.  The  gTeat  stain  on 
his  character,  89.  Character  of 
the  class  of  statesmen  he  belonged 
to,  xiv.  7.  Classical  acquirements 
of  his  wife,  7.  His  conduct  to¬ 
wards  Bacon,  18-20,  27.  His 
apology  for  having  resorted  to 
torture,  51.  Bacon’s  letter  to  him 
upon  the  department  of  know¬ 
ledge  he  had  chosen,  130. 

Burnet,  Bishop,  on  Sir  William 
Temple,  xiv.  241. 

Burney,  Dr.  Charles,  parentage,  xvi. 
4.  Society  in  his  home,  7.  Urges 
his  daughter  to  accept  the  Queen’s 
offer,  31.  Consents  at  last  to  her 
retirement,  44. 

Burney,  Fanny.  See  D’Arblay,  Ma¬ 
dame. 

Bussy,  his  conduct  in  India,  xiv. 
339. 

Bute,  Earl  of,  influence  over  George 
III.,  xvi.  276.  Character,  277. 
His  kind  of  toryism,  278.  Brought 
into  the  government,  281.  Be¬ 
comes  Secretary  of  State,  288. 
Error  of  dismissing  Newcastle, 
291.  Detested  on  several  grounds, 
296.  Resigns,  305.  His  career, 
306. 

Byng,  Admiral,  was  he  a  martyr 
to  political  party  ?  xii.  316.  His 
failure  at  Minorca,  xiii.  266.  His 
trial,  269.  Opinion  of  his  conduct, 
269.  Chatham’s  defence  of,  270. 

Byron,  Lord,  Moore’s  life  of,  xii. 
189.  His  character  and  surround¬ 
ings  unfortunate,  191.  Petted 
and  persecuted,  192.  Condemned 
unheard,  195.  His  excesses  in 
Italy,  197.  Goes  to  Greece  and 
dies,  199.  Lot  cast  in  a  literary 
revolution,  200.  Largely  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  emancipation  of  litera¬ 
ture,  though  naturally  a  reac¬ 
tionary,  214.  A  creature  of  his 
age,  216.  The  reverse  of  a  great 
dramatist,  217.  Lacked  diver¬ 
sity  in  characterization,  220.  Ten¬ 
dency  to  soliloquy,  220.  Lack 
of  dramatic  effect,  221.  Excelled 
in  description,  222.  His  morbid¬ 
ness,  223.  Influence  largely  due  to 
his  egotism,  225.  His  popularity 
among  young  readers,  226. 


Byron,  Lady,  quarrel  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  xii.  193. 

Cabal,  the,  its  designs,  xiv.  182, 188, 
192,  193. 

Cadiz,  exploit  of  Essex  at  the  siege 
of,  xiii.  156 ;  xiv.  29.  Pillaged  by 
the  British,  xiii.  157. 

Caesar,  Claudius,  resemblance  of 
James  I.  to,  xiii.  12. 

Caesars,  the,  parallel  between  them 
and  the  Tudors,  not  applicable, 

xiii.  81. 

Caesar’s  Commentaries,  xi.  259. 

Calcutta,  its  position  on  the  Hoogley, 

xiv.  346.  Scene  of  the  Black 
Hole  of,  348.  Resentment  of  the 
English  at  its  fall,  350.  Again 
threatened  by  Surajah  Dowlah, 
353.  Revival  of  its  prosperity, 
364.  ,  Its  sufferings  during  the 
famine,  394. 

Cambridge,  University  of,  superior 
to  Oxford  in  intellectual  activity, 
xiv.  8.  Disturbed  by  the  Civil 
War,  154. 

Cambyses,  punishes  a  corrupt  judge, 
xiv.  78. 

Campaign,  The,  Addison’s,  xvi.  96- 

100. 

Canada,  subjugated  by  the  British, 
xiii.  277. 

Canvassing  for  votes  condemned, 
xx.  149. 

Cape  Breton,  reduction  of,  xiii. 
276. 

Carlisle,  Lady,  warns  Pym,  xiii.  46. 

Carnatic,  the,  resources  of,  xiv.  329. 

Carnot,  Hippolyte,  editor  of  Bar&re  s 
Memoirs,  xvi.  157.  Blamable  for 
misstatements  in  the  Memoirs, 
164.  Finds  two  virtues  in  Bar&re, 
256. 

Carteret,  Lord,  his  ascendency  after 
the  fall  of  Walpole,  xiii.  223. 
Sir  Horace  Walpole’s  stories  about 
him,  226.  His  defection  from  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  239.  Succeeds 
Walpole,  254.  His  character  as 
a  statesman,  254.  Created  Earl 
Granville,  255. 

Carthagena,  surrender  of  the  arsenal 
and  ships  of,  to  the  Allies,  xiii. 
167. 

Cary,  Rev.  Henry  Francis,  translator 
of  Dante,  xi.  12,  22. 
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Casti,  his  Animali  Parlanti  charac¬ 
terized,  xi.  6. 

Castile,  Admiral  of,  xiii.  157. 

Castile  and  Arragon,  their  old  insti¬ 
tutions  favorable  to  public  lib¬ 
erty,  xiii.  137. 

Castilians,  their  character  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  xiii.  133.  Their 
conduct  in  the  War  of  the  Suc¬ 
cession,  168. 

Castracani,  Castruccio,  Machiavelli’s 
life  of,  xi.  183. 

Catholics,  persecution  of,  under 
Elizabeth,  unjustifiable,  xi.  291. 
Not  necessarily  opposed  to  her, 

293.  Southey’s  hostility  towards, 
xii.  150.  Former  treatment  of, 
compared  with  present  condition 
of  Jews,  271.  Their  earnestness 
against  Protestantism,  xv.  27. 
Disaffection  of  the  Irish  toward 
England,  xvii.  310.  Natural  allies 
of  the  Tory  party,  314.  Feeling 
toward  the  Irish  Established 
Church,  327.  See  also  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Catiline,  his  plot  unwarrantably  con¬ 
demned,  xi.  260. 

Cats,  Addison’s,  xvi.  127. 

Cavaliers’  march  to  London,  xix. 

294.  . 

Cavendish,  Lord,  in  the  new  council 
of  Sir  William  Temple,  xiv.  225. 

Cecil,  Robert,  rival  of  Francis  Ba¬ 
con,  xiv.  14,  19,  27.  Fear  and 
envy  of  Essex,  24.  Increase  of 
his  dislike  for  Bacon,  26.  Con¬ 
versation  with  Essex,  27.  His 
interference  to  obtain  knighthood 
for  Bacon,  43. 

Cecilia,  Fanny  Burney’s,  xvi.  25. 
Change  of  style  apparent  in,  58. 

Censorship,  xiii.  351. 

Cervantes,  xi.  193 ;  xiii.  134 ;  xiv.  3. 

Chalmers,  Dr.,  his  defence  of  the 
Church,  xiv.  249. 

Champion,  Colonel,  sent  to  help 
Sujah  Dowlah  against  the  Rohil- 
las,  xv.  141. 

Chandernagore,  French  settlement 
on  the  Hoogley,  xiv.  345.  Cap¬ 
tured  by  the  English,  353,  354. 

Charles,  Archduke,  his  claim  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  xiii.  140.  Takes 
the  field  in  support  of  it,  158. 
Accompanies  Peterborough  in  his 
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expedition,  161.  His  success  in 
the  northeast  of  Spain,  165.  Is 
proclaimed  king  at  Madrid,  167. 
His  reverses  and  retreat,  170. 
His  reentry  into  Madrid,  173. 
His  unpopularity,  173.  Concludes 
a  peace,  177.  Forms  an  alliance 
with  Philip  of  Spain,  183. 

Charles  I.,  justification  of  the  Great 
Rebellion  against,  xi.  112  et  seq. 
Charges  against  him  upheld,  117. 
His  execution  an  error,  122,  341. 
His  conduct  toward  Strafford, 
315.  His  early  mistakes,  317. 
Attempts  to  seize  the  five  mem¬ 
bers,  318.  His  deceit  toward 
the  Commons,  320.  Uses  force 
unsuccessfully,  321.  Loses  the 
loyalty  of  his  people,  322.  At¬ 
tempted  absolute  monarchy,  327. 
Clings  to  the  control  of  the  army, 
333.  Falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
army,  340.  Inconsistent  attitude 
toward  the  Established  Church, 
344.  Hampden’s  opposition  to  him 
and  its  consequences,  xiii.  16-29. 
Resistance  of  the  Scots  to  him,  30. 
His  increasing  difficulties,  30. 
His  conduct  towards  the  House  of 
Commons,  44-49.  His  flight,  50. 
Review  of  his  conduct  and  treat¬ 
ment,  51-55.  Reaction  in  his 
favor  during  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment,  326.  Cause  of  his  political 
blunders,  xiv.  66.  Effect  of  the 
victory  over  him  on  the  national 
character,  147,  148.  Views  of 
Cowley  and  Milton  upon,  xx.  68. 

Charles  II.,  his  unfitness  for  the 
English  throne,  xi.  211.  Disgrace 
of  his  reign,  353.  Licentiousness 
of  his  court,  358.  Pecuniary 
transactions  in  a  measure  excusa¬ 
ble,  363.  Lack  of  national  feel¬ 
ing  under,  365.  His  situation  in 
1660  contrasted  with  that  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  xiii.  310,  311.  His  posi¬ 
tion  towards  the  king  of  France, 
322.  Consequences  of  his  levity 
and  apathy,  325.  His  court  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  his  father,  xiv. 
167.  His  extravagance,  170.  His 
subserviency  to  France,  174,  179, 
180.  His  renunciation  of  the  dis¬ 
pensing  power,  190.  His  relations 
with  Temple,  192-197,  227.  His 
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system  of  bribery  of  tbe  Com¬ 
mons,  203.  His  dislike  of  Hali-' 
fax,  220.  His  dismissal  of  Tem¬ 
ple,  227.  His  character,  xiii. 
317-319 ;  xiv.  168, 182, 212.  Views 
of  Cowley  and  Milton  upon,  xx.  77. 
Charles  II.  of  Spain,  unhappy  con¬ 
dition  of,  xiii.  139,  144-148.  His 
difficulties  in  respect  to  the  suc¬ 
cession,  139-143. 

Charles  VIII.  of  France,  xiv.  131. 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  compared 
to  Clive,  xiv.  404. 

Chartists.  See  People’s  Charter. 
Chatham,  William  Pitt,  Earl  of, 
character  of  his  public  life,  xiii. 
234,  235.  His  early  life  and 
travels,  236.  Enters  the  army, 
237.  Obtains  a  seat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  237.  Attaches  himself  to 
the  Whigs  in  Opposition,  243. 
His  qualities  as  an  orator,  246- 

250.  Is  made  Groom  of  the  Bed¬ 
chamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

251.  Declaims  against  the  min¬ 
isters,  253.  His  opposition  to 
Carteret,  254.  Legacy  left  him 
by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
254.  Supports  the  Pelham  min¬ 
istry,  255.  Appointed  Vice-Trea¬ 
surer  of  Ireland,  256.  Averse 
to  subsidizing  foreign  powers,  264. 
Overtures  made  to  him  by  New¬ 
castle,  264,  267.  Made  Secretary 
of  State,  268.  Defends  Admiral 
Bvng,  270.  Coalesces  with  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  273.  Success 
of  his  administration,  275-281. 
His  appreciation  of  Clive,  xiv. 
372,  397.  Breach  between  him 
and  the  great  Whig  connection, 
396.  Review  of  his  correspond¬ 
ence,  xvi.  261-357.  Forms  a  coa¬ 
lition  with  Newcastle,  266.  His 
war  policy  attacked,  282.  Resigns, 

286.  Rewarded  for  his  services, 

287.  Speech  against  the  French 
treaty,  303.  Invited  to  succeed 
Grenville,  310.  His  legacy  from 
Pynsent,  315.  Refuses  to  take 
the  ministry  without  Grenville, 
320.  Supports  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  328.  His  position  to¬ 
ward  Rockingham’s  ministry,  334. 
Attempts  to  form  a  ministry,  338. 
Loss  of  popularity  on  accepting 


a  peerage,  340.  Errors  in  policy, 
342.  Taken  ill,  344.  His  recov¬ 
ery,  347.  His  relations  with 
Rockingham  and  Grenville,  350. 
Attitude  on  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  353.  Final  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  354.  Death, 
355.  Public  funeral,  356. 

Cherbourg,  guns  taken  from,  xiii. 
276. 

Chesterfield’s  Letters,  criticism  of, 
xx.  169. 

Cheyte  Sing,  prince  of  Benares,  xv. 
179.  Hastings  demands  money 
from,  183.  Arrested,  184. 

Chillingworth,  William,  on  apostol¬ 
ical  succession,  xiv.  294. 

China,  speech  on  the  resolution  to 
censure  the  ministry  for  causing 
the  war  with,  xvii.  215-235.  Cen¬ 
sure  only  applies  to  early  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  agent  in,  216.  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  such  instructions,  217. 
Detailed  orders  not  customary, 
220.  Non-suppression  of  the 
opium  trade  the  only  plausible 
charge,  221.  Belief  that  it  would 
be  legalized,  223.  Impossibility 
of  suppression,  226.  War  really 
produced  by  China’s  illegal  meth¬ 
ods  of  enforcing  her  law,  230. 
Rights  of  English  must  be  en¬ 
forced,  233. 

Chinsurah,  Dutch  settlement  on  the 
Hoogley,  xiv.  345.  Its  siege  by 
the  English  and  capitulation,  371. 

Christchurch,  Oxford,  its  repute 
after  the  Revolution,  xiv.  236. 
Issues  a  new  edition  of  the  Letters 
of  Phalaris,  236. 

Chunar,  treaty  of,  xv.  189. 

Church  of  England,  moderation  and 
loyalty,  xi.  303.  Its  sophisms  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  368. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  work  in  defence 
of  it,  xiv.  244.  His  arguments  for 
its  being  the  pure  Catholic  Church 
of  Christ,  285.  Its  claims  to 
apostolical  succession  discussed, 
289-299.  Views  respecting  its 
alliance  with  the  state,  303-312. 
Its  rejection  of  enthusiasts,  xv. 
31. 

Churchill,  John,  Duke  of  Marlbor¬ 
ough,  his  rise  the  result  of  condi¬ 
tions,  xi.  360.  His  infamous  trea- 
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son,  369.  Converted  to  Wliig- 
gism,  xiii.  176.  Addison’s  men¬ 
tion  of,  in  The  Campaign,  xvi.  99. 

Churchyard,  Sermon  in  a,  xix.  297. 

Cicero,  partiality  of  Dr.  Middleton 
towards,  xiv.  4.  The  most  elo¬ 
quent  and  skilful  of  advocates, 
5.  His  epistles  in  his  banishment, 
23.  His  opinion  of  the  study  of 
rhetoric,  121. 

Civil  War,  Songs  of  the,  xix.  291. 

Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of, 
defects  in  his  History,  xi.  277.  Too 
good  for  his  age,  361.  His  virtues 
and  faults,  362.  His  testimony  in 
regard  to  Hampden,  xiii.  5,  6,  19, 
21,  26-28,  37,  41,  56,  59,  61.  His 
literary  merit,  xiv.  2.  His  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  head  of  affairs,  166- 
174.  His  faulty  style,  185.  His 
opposition  to  the  growing  power 
of  the  Commons,  205.  His  tem¬ 
per,  206. 

Classical  literature,  indiscriminate 
praise  of,  xi.  44.  Should  he 
justly  estimated,  45. 

Clavering,  General,  made  Councillor 
for  India,  xv.  144.  Opposes  Hast¬ 
ings,  148.  Dies,  163. 

Clement  VII.,  Pope,  xi.  184. 

Clifford,  Lord,  his  character,  xiv. 
182,  183.  His  retirement,  189. 
His  talent  for  debate,  205. 

Clive,  Lord,  review  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm’s  Life  of,  xiv.  314-406. 
His  family  and  boyhood,  316,  317. 
His  shipment  to  India,  317.  His 
arrival  at  Madras,  and  position 
there,  319.  Obtains  an  ensign’s 
commission  in  the  Company’s 
service,  322.  His  attack,  capture, 
and  defence  of  Arcot,  332-336. 
His  subsequent  proceedings,  337- 
340.  His  marriage  and  return  to 
England,  340.  His  reception,  341. 
Elected  to  Parliament,  342.  Re¬ 
turns  to  India,  344.  His  subse¬ 
quent  proceedings,  344,  350-352. 
His  conduct  towards  Omichund, 
353-363.  His  pecuniary  acquisi¬ 
tions,  364.  His  transactions  with 
Meer  Jaffier,  355-357,  -359,  360, 
367.  Appointed  Governor  of  the 
Company’s  possessions  in  Ben¬ 
gal,  367.  His  dispersion  of  Shah 
Alum’s  army,  369.  Responsibil- 
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ity  of  his  position,  371.  His  re¬ 
turn  to  England,  372.  His  recep¬ 
tion,  372.  His  proceedings  at  the 
India  House,  375,  376,  380.  Nom¬ 
inated  Governor  of  the  British 
possessions  in  Bengal,  380.  His 
arrival  at  Calcutta,  381.  Sup¬ 
presses  a  conspiracy,  385,  386. 
Success  of  his  foreign  policy,  386. 
His  return  to  England,  389.  His 
unpopularity  and  its  causes,  389- 
364.  Invested  with  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Bath,  400.  His 
speech  in  his  defence,  and  its 
consequence,  397,  401.  His  life 
in  retirement,  402.  Reflections 
on  his  career,  404.  Failing  of  his 
mind,  and  death  by  his  own  hand, 
402-404.  Notices  Warren  Hast¬ 
ings,  xv.  120. 

Clodius,  bribery  at  the  trial  of,  xiv. 
76. 

Cobham,  Lord,  his  malignity  toward 
Essex,  xiv.  40. 

Coin,  Note  on  offences  relating  to. 
See  Indian  Penal  Code,  Note  I. 

Coke,  Sir  E.,  his  conduct  towards 
Bacon,  xiv.  20, 62.  His  opposition 
to  Bacon  in  Peacham’s  case,  48, 
49.  His  experience  in  conducting 
state  prosecutions,  50.  His  re¬ 
moval  from  the  Bench,  62.  His 
reconciliation  with  Buckingham, 
and  agreement  to  marry  his 
daughter  to  Buckingham’s  bro¬ 
ther,  62,  63.  His  reconciliation 
with  Bacon,  64.  His  behavior 
to  Bacon  at  his  trial,  81. 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  Byron’s  attitude 
towards,  xii.  214. 

Collier,  Jeremy,  character,  xv.  85. 
Outlawed  for  absolving  traitor's, 
87.  Attacks  the  unmorality  of 
the  stage,  88.  Replies  to  Con¬ 
greve,  93. 

Colloquies  on  Society,  Southey’s,  re¬ 
viewed,  xii.  116-165.  Plan  of, 
125.  Absurdity  of,  127. 

Comic  dramatists  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  xv.  47. 

Comines,  Philip  de,  testimony  to 
the  good  government  of  England, 
xin.  7. 

Commons,  House  of,  commencement 
of  the  practice  of  buying  of  votes 
in,  xiii.  209.  Corruption  in,  not 
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necessary  to  the  Tudors,  209.  In¬ 
crease  of  its  influence  after  the 
Revolution,  210.  How  to  be  kept 
in  order,  211.  Increased  in  power 
by  the  Revolution,  348. 

Comus,  modelled  on  the  Italian 
Masque,  xi.  97. 

Cond£,  Marshal,  compared  with 
Clive,  xiv.  404. 

Conflans,  Admiral,  defeated  by 
Hawke,  xiii.  277. 

Congreve,  William,  birth  and  educa¬ 
tion,  xv.  80.  His  literary  work, 
81-84.  Attempts  to  answer  Jere¬ 
my  Collier,  91.  Produces  The 
Way  of  the  World,  94.  Political 
impartiality,  95.  Place  among 
literary  men,  96.  Friendship  with 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  98. 
Death,  99.  Compared  to  Wycher¬ 
ley,  100. 

Constitutional  government,  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  on  the  Continent,  xi. 
323.  Conversion  of,  into  despot¬ 
ism,  on  the  Continent,  326.  Dan¬ 
gers  to,  in  England,  327. 

Cooke,  Sir  Anthony,  his  learning, 
xiv.  12. 

Coote,  Sir  Eyre,  sent  to  India,  xv. 
166.  His  military  reputation, 

167\ 

Copyright,  speech  opposing  its  ex¬ 
tension  sixty  years  after  the  au¬ 
thor’s  death,  xvii.  235-253.  Ad¬ 
vantages  of,  328.  Is  a  monopoly, 
240.  Injustice  which  might  arise 
under  the  proposed  law,  242. 
Good  books  might  be  suppressed, 
247.  Speech  on  the  amendment 
of  extension  twenty  -  five  years 
after  the  author’s  death,  253-262. 
Term  of,  should  be  more  definitely 
fixed,  255.  Examples  illustrating 
the  effect  of  the  law,  257. 

Corn  Laws,  speech  upon,  xviii.  84- 
97.  Attempts  at  mitigation  of, 
85.  Not  defensible  on  economic 
grounds,  87.  Condition  of  Poland 
not  an  argument  against  cheap 
food,  89.  Effects  of  cheap  and 
of  dear  food  in  England,  91.  At¬ 
tempt  to  change  the  natural  cur¬ 
rent  of  industry,  92.  Ministers 
blameworthy  for  retaining,  94. 
Prospect  of  their  evil  effect  in  the 
near  future,  96. 


Correctness,  as  a  canon  in  art,  xii. 
201.  Folly  of,  206. 

Council  of  York,  abolished,  xiii.  38. 

Country  Clergyman’s  Trip  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  The,  xix.  320. 

Country  Wife,  Wycherley’s,  xv.  70, 
77. 

Courtenay,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  P.,  review 
of  his  Memoirs  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  xiv.  142-243.  His  con¬ 
cessions  to  Dr.  Lingard  in  regard 
to  the  Triple  Alliance,  177.  His 
opinion  of  Temple’s  proposed  new 
council,  198,  200.  His  error  as  to 
Temple’s  residence,  229  note. 

Covenant,  the  Scotch,  xiii.  30. 

Covenanters,  the  Scotch,  their  treaty 
with  Charles  I.,  xiii.  30,  31. 

Cowley,  Abraham,  his  wit,  xiii.  204. 
Admired  Bacon,  xiv.  139. 

Cowley,  Mr.  Abraham,  and  Mr. 
John  Milton,  A  Conversation  be¬ 
tween,  xx.  59-82. 

Cowper,  William,  forerunner  of  lit¬ 
erary  revival  in  England,  xii.  211. 
Schoolmate  of  Warren  Hastings, 
xv.  117. 

Coxe,  Archdeacon,  eulogizes  Sir  R. 
Walpole,  xiii.  214. 

Craggs,  Secretary,  xiii.  238,  261. 

Cranmer,  Archbishop,  his  time-serv¬ 
ing  character,  xi.  299. 

Crebillon,  the  younger,  xiii.  198. 

Crisp,  Samuel,  xvi.  10.  His  drama¬ 
tic  aspirations,  13.  Failure  and 
retirement,  15. 

Criticism,  cannot  exist  in  perfection 
with  the  creative  faculty,  xi.  190. 
Effect  on  critical  poetry,  202. 

Croker,  John  Wilson,  his  edition  of 
Boswell’s  Johnson  reviewed,  xii. 
311-362.  Misstatements  in  the 
notes,  315.  Classical  errors,  320. 
Want  of  perspicacity,  324.  Tri¬ 
viality  of  liis  comments,  325.  His 
style,  326.  Omissions,  327.  Ad¬ 
ditions,  328. 

Cromwell,  Henry,  xiv.  156. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  wisdom  of  his 
government,  xi.  124.  Ilis  great 
opportunity,  345.  Compared  with 
Napoleon,  347.  His  service  to 
justice,  348.  His  army,  348.  His 
administration,  349.  His  foreign 
policy,  351.  Weakness  of  his  son, 
352.  Compared  with  Charles  II., 
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353.  His  qualities,  xiii.  29,  61. 
His  administration,  313,  319.  His 
abilities  displayed  in  Ireland,  xiv. 
163-165.  Views  of  Cowley  and 
Milton  upon,  xx.  75. 

Crown,  the,  xiii.  75.  Curtailment 
of  its  prerogatives,  210,  211.  Its 
power  predominant  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  17th  century,  xiv.  201. 
Decline  of  its  power  during  the 
Pensionary  Parliament,  204.  Its 
long  contest  with  the  Parliament 
put  an  end  to  by  the  Revolution, 
210.  See  Prerogative. 

Culpeper,  Mr. ,  a  leader  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Royalists,  xiii.  43. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  single  victory 
of,  xiv.  372.  Hated  by  Scots, 
xvi.  298.  Opposes  the  French 
treaty,  300.  His  character,  319. 
Tries  to  induce  Pitt  to  succeed 
Grenville,  320.  Advises  a  Whig 
ministry  without  Pitt,  323.  Death, 
326. 

D’Adda,  quoted,  xiii.  333. 

Danby,  Earl  of,  xiii.  210.  His  con¬ 
nection  with  Sir  William  Temple, 
xiv.  191.  Unjust  charges  against, 
195.  Impeached  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  197.  Owed  his  dukedom 
to  his  talent  in  debate,  205. 

Dante,  criticism  on,  xi.  1.  His  first 
adventure  in  the  popular  tongue, 
2.  Influences  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived  upon  his  works,  3, 
4.  His  love  of  Beatrice,  11.  His 
despair  of  happiness  on  earth,  12. 
Close  connection  between  his  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  character,  12. 
Compared  with  Milton,  13, 99-101. 
His  metaphors  and  comparisons, 
15,  16.  Little  impression  made 
by  the  forms  of  the  external  world 
upon  him,  16,  19.  Fascination  re¬ 
volting  and  nauseous  images  had 
for  his  mind,  18.  His  use  of  an¬ 
cient  mythology  in  his  poems,  19. 
His  idolatry  of  Virgil,  20.  Ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  style,  20,  21.  Re¬ 
marks  upon  the  translations  of  the 
Divine  Comedy,  21, 22.  His  use  of 
the  supernatural,  105.  His  char¬ 
acter  as  expressed  in  his  poetry, 
107.  His  veneration  for  lesser 
writers,  194. 
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D’Arblay,  M.,  a  French  refugee, 
marries  Fanny  Burney,  xvi.  48. 

D’Arblay,  Madame,  Diary  and  Let¬ 
ters  reviewed,  xvi.  1-65.  Family, 
3.  Education,  5.  Shyness,  9. 
Writes  Evelina,  17.  Its  success, 
19.  Johnson’s  affection  for,  21. 
Writes  a  poor  play,  23.  Publishes 
Cecilia,  24.  Loss  of  friends,  25. 
Meets  the  king,  26.  Invited  to  be 
a  keeper  of  the  Queen’s  robes,  28. 
Drawbacks  to  the  position,  29. 
Accepts  it,  31.  Slavery  of  the 
service,  32.  Visits  Oxford,  34. 
Attends  the  trial  of  Warren  Hast¬ 
ings,  36.  Her  prejudice  against 
his  accusers,  37.  Feeling  on  the 
king’s  illness,  39.  Respect  for  the 
queen,  41.  Leaves  the  court  on 
account  of  ill-health,  45.  Recov¬ 
ers,  47.  Marries,  48.  Lives  in 
Paris,  49.  Her  character-draw¬ 
ing,  55.  Her  style,  57.  Quotations 
to  illustrate  the  changes  in  her 
style,  60.  Her  real  service  to  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  64. 

D’Argens,  Marquess,  xv.  280. 

Daun,  an  Austrian  general,  defeats 
Frederic  the  Great  at  Kolin, 
xv.  306.  At  Hochkirchen,  319. 
Driven  from  before  Dresden,  320. 
Defeated  at  Buckersdorf,  327. 

David,  M.,  editor  of  Bar&re’s  M4- 
moires,  xvi.  157. 

Davila,  one  of  Hampden’s  favorite 
authors,  xiii.  22. 

De  Augmentis  Scientiarum,  Bacon’s, 
xiv.  46,  87. 

Declaration  of  Right,  xiii.  341. 

Defamation,  Note  on.  See  Indian 
Penal  Code,  Note  R. 

Defensio  Populi,  xi.  85. 

Delhi,  splendor  of,  xiv.  323. 

Deliverance  of  Vienna,  The,  xix. 
325. 

Democracy,  the  ideal  government, 
xi.  62.  Requires  an  educated 
constituency,  63.  Reaction  in¬ 
duced  by  the  violence  of  its  advo¬ 
cates,  xiii.  72. 

Democritus,  reputed  inventor  of  the 
arch,  xiv.  9.  Bacon’s  estimate  of, 
92. 

Demosthenes,  transcribes  Thucyd¬ 
ides  six  times,  xi.  47.  Falsely 
described  by  Mitford,  73. 
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Denham,  Sir  John,  satire  on  Hamp¬ 
den,  xiii.  58. 

Deserted  Village,  Goldsmith’s,  xix. 

45. 

Despotism,  Mill’s  condemnation  of, 
xii.  8.  The  Westminster  Review¬ 
er’s  defence  of  Mill’s  position  on, 

46. 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  forms  an  ad¬ 
ministration  after  the  resignation 
of  Newcastle,  xiii.  268.  Lord 
Chamberlain  under  Bute,  xvi.  293. 
Opposes  the  treaty  with  France, 
300- 

Dies  Irse,  xix.  302. 

Dionysius,  his  critical  ability,  xi.  41. 
Confines  himself  strictly  to  things 
Grecian,  267. 

Diplomacy,  requirements  of,  in  the 
Italian  service,  xi.  169. 

Discourses  on  Livy,  Machiavelli’s, 
xi.  176. 

D’Israeli,  M.,  speech  on  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  xvii.  364. 

Dissenters,  exclusion  of,  from  civil 
offices,  xiv.  268. 

Dissenters’  Chapels  Bill,  speech  on, 
xvii.  330-346.  Value  of  statutes 
of  limitation,  334.  Present  case 
should  he  included,  335.  Uni¬ 
tarians’  rights  to  their  chapels, 
337.  Toleration  Act  formerly 
modified  toward  them,  340.  Dis¬ 
senters  other  than  Unitarians  have 
changed,  341.  Policy  of  this  bill 
will  affect  others,  344. 

Divine  Comedy,  Dante’s,  its  real¬ 
ity,  xi.  12.  Translations  of,  21, 
22.  Literalness  of  the  descrip¬ 
tions,  99.  Comparable  to  Gulli¬ 
ver’s  Travels,  101.  Character  of 
the  spirits  in,  105. 

Division  of  labor,  necessity  of,  xiv. 
250. 

Donne,  John,  his  wit  compared  with 
Horace  Walpole’s,  xiv.  204. 

Dorset,  Lord,  his  poetical  ability, 
xi.  212. 

Double  Dealer,  Congreve’s,  xv.  82. 

Dover,  Lord,  review  of  his  edition 
of  Horace  Walpole’s  Letters  to 
Sir  Horace  Mann,  xiii.  187-231. 

Drama,  real  object  of,  xi.  163.  De¬ 
lightful  character  of  the  old  Eng¬ 
lish,  207.  Unnaturalness  of  the 
French,  207.  Affected  by  the  clos¬ 


ing  of  the  theatres,  209.  Rhyme 
introduced  into,  212.  Folly  of  the 
preservation  of  the  unities,  xii.  203. 
Immorality  of  the  English,  at  the 
Restoration,  xv.  48. 

“  Drunken  Administration,  The,” 
xiii.  225. 

Dryden,  John,  essay  on,  xi.  187- 
234.  His  rank  among  poets,  187. 
Affected  by  circumstances,  187. 
Greatest  of  the  critical  poets,  214. 
His  Annus  Mirabilis,  215.  His 
plays,  217.  Unnaturalness  of  his 
characters,  220.  Tendency  to 
rant,  222.  The  improvement  of  his 
work  in  later  life,  225.  Founds 
the  critical  school  of  poetry,  227. 
His  power  of  reasoning  in  verse, 
228.  His  use  of  the  flattery  of 
dedication,  229.  His  character¬ 
istics,  230.  Satirical  works,  231. 
A  connecting  link  between  two 
literary  periods,  xii.  217.  Ad¬ 
mits  the  justice  of  Jeremy  Col¬ 
lier’s  attack,  xv.  91. 

Dumont,  M.,  review  of  his  Souvenirs 
sur  Mirabeau,  xiii.  95-127.  Ser¬ 
vices  rendered  by  him  to  society, 
96.  His  interpretation  of  Ben- 
tham’s  works,  98.  His  view  of  the 
French  Revolution,  98-103,  294. 
His  efforts  to  instruct  the  French 
in  political  knowledge,  103. 
His  pen-portrait  of  Mirabeau,  125. 
His  revelation  of  his  own  char¬ 
acter,  127.  His  opinion  that 
Burke’s  work  on  the  Revolution 
had  saved  Europe,  101,  294.  The 
interpreter  of  Bentham,  96-98. 

Duncombe,  Mr.  T.,  asks  for  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  the  opening 
of  letters  in  mails,  xvii.  370,  378. 

Dundas,  Henry,  investigates  Indian 
affairs,  xv.  194.  Sides  with  Hast¬ 
ings,  208.  Defends  him  on  the 
first  charge,  215.  Follows  Pitt 
on  the  second,  219. 

Dupleix,  governor  of  Pondicherry, 
his  gigantic  schemes  for  establish¬ 
ing  French  influence  in  India,  xiv. 
321,  327,  329,  337,  338,  344.  His 
death,  344,  402. 

East  India  Company,  the,  its  abso¬ 
lute  authority  in  India,  xiii.  277. 
Its  condition  when  Clive  first  went 
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to  India,  318,  319.  Its  war  with 
the  French  East  India  Company, 
321.  Increase  of  its  power,  337. 
Its  factories  in  Bengal,  346.  For¬ 
tunes  made  by  its  servants  in  Ben¬ 
gal,  377. 

Ecclesiastical  Commission,  the,  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  xiii.  76. 

Ecclesiastics,  fondness  of  the  old 
dramatists  for  the  character  of, 

xiii.  88. 

Edinburgh  election  of  1839,  speech 
at,  xvii.  169-190.  Secret  ballot 
advocated,  171.  Length  of  par¬ 
liaments,  175.  Extension  of  fran¬ 
chise  to  freemen  of  towns  and 
fifty-pound  tenants  at  will  advo¬ 
cated,  179.  Administration  as 
important  as  legislation,  181. 
Whig  mitigation  of  the  libel  law, 
182.  Enforcement  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  Act,  184.  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland,  185.  Ministry 
not  weak,  186.  Record  of  the 
Whig  party,  188. 

Edinburgh  election  of  1852.  See  Re- 
election  to  Parliament. 

Education,  in  England  in  the  16th 
century,  xiv.  17.  Duty  of  the 
government  in  promoting  it,  305. 
Speech  on,  xviii.  128-154.  A  duty 
of  the  state,  130.  Means  of  pro¬ 
tecting  property,  131.  Considered 
by  all  lawgivers  a  function  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  135.  Must  be  stimulated 
by  fixed  rewards  to  instructors, 
140.  Illiteracy  in  England  in 
1844,  141.  Effects  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  public  schools  in  Scot¬ 
land,  143.  Objections  to  the  mea¬ 
sure  under  discussion  answered, 
146. 

Egerton,  brings  charge  of  corruption 
against  Bacon,  xiv.  69.  Bacon’s 
decision  against  him,  after  receiv¬ 
ing  his  present,  84. 

Egotism  in  conversation  and  liter¬ 
ature  considered,  xi.  23,  24. 

Elephants,  use  of,  in  war  in  India, 

xiv.  335. 

Eliot,  Sir  John,  xiii.  18-20.  His 
Treatise  on  Government,  21.  A 
martyr  to  liberty,  22. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  her  unjustifiable 
persecution  of  non-conformists,  xi. 
291.  Her  use  of  the  church  to 
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increase  her  power,  303.  Condi¬ 
tion  of  the  working  classes  in  her 
reign,  xiii.  10.  Her  rapid  advance¬ 
ment  of  Cecil,  69,  70.  Character 
of  her  government,  76,  77,  80,  90. 
A  persecutor,  though  herself  in¬ 
different,  89,  90.  Her  early  notice 
of  Lord  Bacon,  xiv.  16.  Her  favor 
toward  Essex,  23.  Factions  at  the 
close  of  her  reign,  24, 25, 42.  Her 
pride  and  temper,  31,  52.  Her 
death,  42. 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  his  injustice  to 
his  predecessor  in  India,  xvii.  278. 
Unwisely  restores  the  temple  gates 
at  Somnauth,  281.  Disobeys  his 
instructions,  284.  His  act  pecul¬ 
iarly  imprudent  as  an  insult  to 
Mahometans,  288.  His  fickleness, 

289.  His  ludicrous  proclamation, 

290.  Shows  his  unfitness  for  of¬ 
fice,  294. 

Elphinstone,  Lord,  xiv.  405. 

Empson,  Mr.,  Brougham’s  animos¬ 
ity  toward,  xx.  232.  His  death, 
256. 

England,  under  Elizabeth,  xi.  291. 
Reformation  in,  a  political  move, 
297.  Under  Henry  VIII.,  302. 
In  1640,  306.  Under  Charles  I., 
317.  Change  of  feeling  in,  after 
the  attempt  on  the  Five  Members, 
319.  Representative  government 
in,  preserved,  327.  Disgraceful 
condition  of,  under  Charles  II., 
354.  Decay  of  statesmanship,  355. 
Corruption  of  the  bar,  360.  Na¬ 
tional  feeling  displaced  by  party 
loyalty,  364.  Fortunate  that  the 
Revolution  was  effected  by  men 
of  small  calibre,  367.  Perfidy  of 
William  III.’s  statesmen,  368. 
Review  of  constitutional  history 
of,  from  Henry  VII.,  371.  Condi¬ 
tion  of  the  common  people  in,  at 
various  periods,  xii.  154.  Prophecy 
of  its  future  prosperity,  163.  Her 
periodic  fits  of  morality,  193. 
Theories  deduced  from  her  popu¬ 
lation,  237  et  seq.  Fecundity  of 
the  nobility,  252.  Disability  of 
Jews  in,  266.  Her  physical  and 
moral  condition  in  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury,  xiii.  7.  Never  so  rich  and 
powerful  as  since  the  loss  of  her 
American  colonies,  135.  Her  con- 
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duct  in  reference  to  the  Spanish 
succession,  152,  153.  Successive 
steps  of  her  progress,  307-310. 
Influence  of  her  Revolution  on 
the  human  race,  309,  344.  Her 
situation  at  the  Restoration  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  France  at  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  311, 
312.  Her  situation  in  1678,  317, 
319-327.  Character  of  her  public 
men  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century,  xiv.  151.  Difference  in 
her  situation  under  Charles  II.  and 
under  the  Protectorate,  169.  Re¬ 
storation  immorality  the  reaction 
from  Puritanism,  xv.  58.  Dimin¬ 
ished  prestige  of,  in  1785,  195. 
Upholds  Prussia  against  all 
Europe,  302.  Subsidies  paid,  318. 
Withdraws  her  aid  from  Prussia, 
326.  State  of  parties  in,  xvi.  262. 
Factions  sink  into  repose,  265. 
Corruption  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  279.  Terminates  her  con¬ 
tinental  alliances,  293.  War  with 
America,  352.  Speech  on  Jewish 
disabilities  in,  xvii.  114-127.  Po¬ 
litical  agitation  in,  considered, 
196.  See  Parliamentary  Reform. 

England,  Constitution  of,  how  pre¬ 
served,  xi.  322  et  seq.  Develop¬ 
ment  of,  from  Henry  VII. ’s  reign, 
371.  Recent  attacks  on,  375. 
Proposed  reform  of,  380.  A  stand¬ 
ing  refutation  of  James  Mill’s  rea¬ 
soning,  xii.  19. 

English,  the,  in  the  16th  century,  a 
free  people,  xiii.  78.  Their  char¬ 
acter,  319,  326. 

English  Common  Law,  not  suited  to 
India,  xv.  168. 

Epicureans,  their  peculiar  doctrines, 
xiv.  96. 

Epicurus,  the  lines  on  his  pedestal, 
xiv.  96. 

Erasmus,  quoted,  xiii.  286. 

Ercilla,  Alonzo  de,  soldier  as  well  as 
poet,  xiii.  133. 

Essay  on  Government,  James  Mill’s, 
review  of,  xii.  1. 

Essex,  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of, 

xiii.  93.  His  character,  popular¬ 
ity,  and  favor  with  Elizabeth, 

xiv.  23,  26,  33.  His  political 
conduct,  26.  His  friendship  for 
Bacon,  27,  29, 56.  His  conversation 


with  Robert  Cecil,  26, 27.  His  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Spain,  28.  Pleads  for 
Bacon’s  marriage  with  Lady  Hat¬ 
ton,  29.  His  faults,  30,  54,  55. 
Decline  of  his  fortunes,  29.  His 
administration  in  Ireland,  30. 
Bacon’s  faithlessness  to  him,  30- 

32.  His  trial  and  execution,  32, 

33.  Ingratitude  of  Bacon  to¬ 
wards  him,  30-40,  56.  Feeling  of 
King  James  towards  him,  43.  His 
resemblance  to  Buckingham,  54, 
55. 

Essex,  Earl  of  (time  of  Charles  I.) 
xiii.,  56-59. 

Euripides,  how  regarded  by  Quin¬ 
tilian,  xi.  42. 

Europe,  state  of,  at  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  xiii.  182.  Want  of  union 
in,  to  arrest  the  designs  of  Louis 
XIV.,  xiv.  172.  The  distractions 
of,  suspended  by  the  Treaty  of 
Nimeguen,  194. 

Evelina,  Fanny  Burney’s,  xvi.  17. 
Johnson’s  admiration  for,  21. 

Evelyn,  John,  xiv.  168,  183. 

Evening :  a  poem  which  obtained 
the  Chancellor’s  medal  in  1821, 
xix.  362. 

Exceptions,  General,  Note  on.  See 
Indian  Penal  Code,  Note  B. 

Ex  post  facto  punishments  consid¬ 
ered,  xi.  312. 

Falkland,  Lucius  Cary,  Viscount, 
deceived  by  Charles,  xi.  320.  A 
friend  of  liberty,  329.  At  the  head 
of  the  Constitutional  Royalists, 
xiii.  43. 

Family  Compact,  the,  between 
France  and  Spain,  xiii.  183. 

F^nelon,  standard  of  morality  in  hi3 
Telemachus,  xiii.  115-117.  The 
book  not  immoral,  xv.  54. 

Ferdinand  VII.,  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Charles  I.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  xiii.  55. 

Feudal  nobles,  unimportant  in  Italy, 
xi.  146. 

Fielding,  Henry,  his  description  of 
Partridge  at  the  play,  quoted,  xi. 
196. 

Finch,  Lord  Keeper,  a  humble  tool 
of  Charles  I.,  xiii.  26.  Ills  im¬ 
peachment  and  flight  to  Holland, 

37. 
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Fine  arts,  the,  their  decline  in  Eng¬ 
land  after  the  civil  war,  xiii.  199. 
Government  should  promote  them, 
xiv.  804. 

Florence,  its  commercial  preemi¬ 
nence,  xi.  148.  Its  superiority  of 
learning,  151.  Military  reform 
in,  173.  Return  of  the  Medici 
to,  174.  Machiavelli’s  history  of, 
184.  Last  struggle  for  liberty 
of,  185. 

Foote,  Charles,  his  stage  character 
of  an  Anglo-Indian  grandee,  xiv. 
391. 

Forde,  Colonel,  xiv.  368,  371. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  his  success  as  a 
debater,  xiii.  249.  Comparison  of 
his  History  of  James  II.  with 
Mackintosh’s  History  of  the  Re¬ 
volution,  284.  His  style,  285,  286. 
Characteristic  of  his  oratory,  287. 
Championship  of  arbitrary  mea¬ 
sures  and  defiance  of  public  opin¬ 
ion,  xv.  106.  Change  in  his  atti¬ 
tude  after  his  father’s  death,  107. 
Brings  forward  the  Benares  charge 
against  Hastings,  216.  Speaks  on 
the  course  of  proceedings,  228. 
Early  friendship  for  Pitt,  xix.  107. 
Breaks  with  Pitt,  and  allies  him¬ 
self  with  North,  112.  Becomes  a 
minister  under  the  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land,  114.  Goes  out  on  the  India 
Bill,  118. 

Fox,  Henry,  his  personality,  xiii. 
258.  Accepts  office,  264.  Rela¬ 
tions  with  Newcastle,  261-267. 
Directed  to  form  an  administration 
in  concert  with  Chatham,  268. 
Early  history  and  career,  xv.  104. 
Made  paymaster  by  Chatham,  xvi. 
271.  Continued  by  Bute,  293. 
Employed  by  Bute  to  carry  the 
Commons,  298.  Methods  used, 
301.  Made  a  peer,  305. 

Fragments  of  a  Roman  Tale,  xx.  1- 
17. 

France,  from  Louis  XIY.  to  the 
Revolution,  xiii.  118-122.  Con¬ 
dition  in  1712  and  1832,  180.  At 
the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII., 
311.  Austerity  in,  under  Louis 
XIV.,  produces  the  immorality  of 
the  regency,  xv.  59.  Turns  to 
Prussia  for  help  against  England, 
267.  Drawn  into  the  combination 
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against  Frederick  the  Great,  295. 
Makes  peace,  328.  Assemblies 
in,  in  1791,  xvi.  175.  Constitution 
of  1791  fails,  178.  Cause  of  its 
failure,  179.  Convention  of  1792, 
180.  Justice  of  the  abolition  of 
the  monarchy,  181.  Execution  of 
the  king,  186.  Reign  of  Terror 
in,  203.  End  of  the  Terror,  229. 
Under  Constitution  of  1795,  235. 
Under  the  Consulate,  238.  Re¬ 
turn  of  the  Bourbons  to,  251. 
Effect  of  the  Terror  upon,  254. 

Francis,  Philip,  made  Councillor  for 
India,  xv.  144.  Probably  wrote 
the  Junius  letters,  145.  Opposes 
Hastings,  148.  Accepts  Nunco- 
mar’s  testimony  against  him,  150. 
Partially  reconciled  to  Hastings, 
168.  Objects  to  the  arrangement 
with  Impey,  173.  Challenges 
and  is  wounded  by  Hastings,  174. 
Returns  to  England,  178.  At¬ 
tacks  Hastings  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  209.  Manager  of  Hast¬ 
ings’  impeachment,  221. 

Franks,  rapid  decline  of  the,  after 
the  death  of  Charlemagne,  xiv. 
324. 

Frederic  the  Great,  essay  on,  xv. 
243-330.  Birth,  247.  Treat¬ 
ment  by  his  father,  248.  Tastes, 
250.  Acquaintance  with  Voltaire, 
254.  Character  as  a  king,  256. 
Decides  to  seize  Silesia,  259.  In¬ 
vades  it,  261.  Conduct  at  Mol- 
witz,  263.  Makes  peace  with 
Austria,  267.  Joins  France  against 
England  and  Austria,  268.  His 
attention  to  the  details  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  271.  Aggrandizement  of 
the  army,  273.  Parsimony,  274. 
Liberality  and  justice,  275.  Com¬ 
mercial  policy,  277.  His  asso¬ 
ciates,  279.  His  spite,  281.  In¬ 
vites  Voltaire  to  Berlin,  286. 
Quarrels  with  him,  290.  Eu¬ 
ropean  combination  against,  294. 
Personal  dislike  of,  among  sover¬ 
eigns,  298.  His  great  danger,  299. 
Alliance  with  England,  302.  In¬ 
vades  Saxony,  304.  And  Bohe¬ 
mia,  305.  Driven  hack  at  Kolin, 
307.  Extreme  distress  of,  308. 
Further  communication  with  Vol¬ 
taire,  309.  Wins  the  battle  of 
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Rosbach,  313.  Of  Leuthen,  314. 
Tendency  of  Rosbach  to  unify 
Germany  behind  him,  316.  Worsts 
the  Russians  at  Zorndorf,  318. 
Attacked  by  the  Pope,  322. 
Beaten  at  Kunersdorf ,  323.  Con¬ 
quers  at  Lignitz,  325.  Political 
changes  to  his  advantage,  326. 
Obtains  peace,  328. 

Frederic  the  Second,  the  Emperor, 
his  qualities,  xi.  7. 

Frederic  William,  Great  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  xv.  244. 

Frederic  William  of  Prussia,  xv. 
245.  Military  establishment,  246. 
Conduct  to  his  children,  247. 
Dies,  255. 

Froissart  quoted,  xiii.  7. 

Fuller,  on  Lord  Burleigh,  xiii.  66, 
67. 

Galway,  Earl  of,  commander  of  the 
allies  in  Spain,  xiii.  158,  166,  171. 
Defeated  at  Almanza,  172. 

Ganges,  the  chief  highway  of  East¬ 
ern  commerce,  xiv.  344,  345. 

Garrick,  David,  pupil  of  Johnson, 
xix.  60.  Later  feeling  toward 
Johnson,  69. 

Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  Wycher¬ 
ley’s,  xv.  69. 

George  I.,  transformation  of  Eng¬ 
lish  parties  under,  xvi.  263.  His 
position  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  273. 

George  II.,  his  resentment  against 
Chatham,  xiii.  255.  Compelled  to 
accept  him,  256.  His  efforts  for 
the  protection  of  Hanover,  263, 
264.  His  relations  with  his  min¬ 
isters,  273-275.  Mixture  of  par¬ 
ties  under,  xvi.  265.  Growth  in 
popularity  toward  the  close  of  his 
reign,  273. 

George  III.,  partial  to  Clive,  xiv. 
400.  Sentiment  of  loyalty  toward 
at  his  accession,  xvi.  274.  Edu¬ 
cation,  276.  His  speech  not  agree¬ 
able  to  the  ministry,  281.  Dream 
of  freedom  on  the  accession  of 
Bute,  292.  Determines  never  to 
submit  to  the  Whigs,  303.  Har¬ 
assed  by  Grenville,  turns  to  Pitt, 
310.  Resentment  toward  Grenville 
over  the  Regency  Bill,  318.  Sends 
Cumberland  to  Pitt,  319.  Lec¬ 


tured  by  Grenville  and  Bedford, 
322.  Makes  Rockingham  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  325.  Sup¬ 
ported  by  the  politicians  called 
the  King’s  friends,  330.  Tries  to 
win  Pitt  over,  336.  Influenced 
by  Pitt  the  younger,  xix.  133. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  why  accused  of 
being  a  Mahommedan,  xii.  317 
and  note.  A  successful  historian, 
xiii.  284. 

Gibraltar,  capture  of,  by  Sir  George 
Rooke,  xiii.  158. 

Giffard,  Lady,  sister  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  xiv.  172,  173,  230,  241. 

Gifford,  Mr.,  the  poet,  admired  by 
Byron,  xii.  214. 

Girondists,  eminent  men  among, 
xvi.  182.  Refuse  to  sanction  any 
excesses,  184.  Oppose  equivo¬ 
cally  the  king’s  execution,  185. 
Accused  of  federalism,  189. 
Their  leaders  condemned  by 
Bar&re,  197.  Their  trial,  201. 
Executed,  202. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  his  book  The 
State  in  its  Relations  with  the 
Church,  reviewed,  xiv.  244-313. 
Quality  of  his  mind,  247.  His 
grounds  for  the  defence  of  the 
church,  249.  His  doctrine  that 
the  duties  of  government  are 
paternal,  252.  Specimen  of  his 
arguments,  254-256.  His  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  profession  of  a 
national  religion  is  imperative, 
255,  257,  261.  The  consequence 
of  his  reasoning,  264-272. 

Glasgow  College,  inaugural  speech 
at,  xviii.  155-164.  Retrospect  of 
its  history,  156. 

Gleig,  Rev.  G.  R.,  his  Life  of  Warren 
Hastings  reviewed,  xv.  114. 

Glover’s  Leonidas,  compared  with 
F^nelon’s  Telemachus,  xiii.  116. 

Godfrey,  Sir  E.,  xiii.  323. 

Godolphin,  Lord,  becomes  a  Whig, 

xiii.  176.  Comes  into  power  with 
Anne,  xvi.  93.  Induces  Addison 
to  commemorate  Blenheim,  96. 
Dismissed,  119. 

Goezman,  bribed  by  Beaumarchais, 

xiv.  84, 85. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  character,  xii. 
333.  Pleasantry  about  Johnson, 
360.  Parentage  and  education, 
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xix.  36.  Travels  in  Europe,  40. 
Does  hack  literary  work,  41.  His 
success ;  The  Traveller,  43.  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  44.  His  plays 
and  poems,  45.  His  histories,  47. 
His  friends,  48.  Deficient  as  a 
conversationalist,  49.  His  impro¬ 
vidence,  50.  His  death,  52. 

Good-natured  Man,  Goldsmith’s,  xix. 
44. 

Goordas,  Nuncomar’s  son,  xv.  134. 

Goree,  conquest  of,  xiii.  276. 

Gorhambury,  Bacon’s  country  resi¬ 
dence,  xiv.  65,  86. 

Government,  must  be  adapted  to  its 
body  politic,  xi.  62.  Aims  of, 
according  to  James  Mill,  xii.  6. 
His  reasoning  against  aristocratic 
and  monarchical,  7.  Combinations 
of  the  simple  forms  of,  consid¬ 
ered,  15.  Folly  of  Mill’s  conclu¬ 
sion,  18.  Representative,  23.  Its 
weak  points,  24.  Correctives  for 
the  evil  tendencies  of  representa¬ 
tive,  30.  Influence  of  the  middle 
class  on,  35.  Theory  of,  deduced 
from  principles  of  human  nature 
in  only  one  way,  39.  Must  be 
founded  on  experience,  41.  Ab¬ 
surdity  of  utilitarian  principle  of, 
88.  Sensible  view  of  monarchic, 
92.  Of  constitutional,  95.  Reli¬ 
gion  as  the  basis  of,  according  to 
Southey,  140. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  in  Chatham’s  last  minis¬ 
try,  xvi.  339.  Condition  of  that 
ministry  after  Chatham’s  retire¬ 
ment,  348. 

Graham,  Sir  J.,  refuses  to  answer 
questions  relative  to  opening  let¬ 
ters  in  the  mails,  xvii.  370.  Re¬ 
plies  to  Macaulay’s  charges,  378. 

Granby,  Marquis  of,  his  character, 
xiv.  372. 

Grand  Alliance  against  the  Bour¬ 
bons,  xiii.  152. 

Grand  Remonstrance,  debate  on, 
xiii.  43. 

“  Great  Commoner,”  the  designation 
of  Lord  Chatham,  xiii.  281. 

Greatest  Happiness  Principle,  xii. 
68.  Its  uselessness,  72.  Restated 
and  assailed,  103.  Not  demon¬ 
strated  in  its  later  form  by  Mr. 
Bentham,  107. 


Greece,  review  of  Mr.  Mitford’s  His¬ 
tory  of,  xi.  56-82.  Errors  of  the 
historians  of,  58.  Partly  caused 
by  their  high  estimation  of  later 
classic  writers,  59.  Military  his¬ 
tory  of,  152.  Progress  of  litera¬ 
ture  in,  204.  All  education  oral 
in,  242.  Absence  of  progress  in 
political  science  in,  265.  Instances 
of  the  corruption  of  judges  in  the 
ancient  commonwealths  of,  xiv. 
75. 

Greeks,  their  attitude  toward  women, 
xi.  25.  See  Athenians. 

Greek  Drama,  derived  from  the 
Ode,  xi.  95. 

Grenville,  George,  opposed  to  Pitt’s 
war  policy,  xvi.  283.  Heads 
Bute’s  ministry  in  the  Commons, 
289.  Supports  Bute’s  excise  bill, 
304.  Insulted  by  Pitt,  305.  Be¬ 
comes  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
307.  His  characteristics,  308. 
Attacks  Wilkes,  309,  312.  Con¬ 
duct  toward  the  king,  314.  His 
Stamp  Act  and  Regency  Bill,  317. 
His  vehement  opposition  to  the 
repeal  of  the  former,  333.  Con¬ 
ciliation  with  Chatham,  350. 
Death,  351. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  her  high  classical 
acquirements,  xiv.  12. 

“  Grievances,”  popular,  on  occasion 
of  Walpole’s  fall,  xiv.  220,  221. 

Guadaloupe,  fall  of,  xiii.  276. 

Guicciardini,  xiii.  64. 

Guise,  Henry,  Duke  of,  his  conduct 
on  the  day  of  the  barricades  at 
Paris,  xiv.  33.  Resemblance  to 
Essex,  33. 

Gunpowder,  inventor  of,  unknown, 
xiv.  96. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act,  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury’s  connection  with,  xiv.  214, 
222. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  integrity  of,  xiv. 
49. 

Halifax,  Charles  Montague,  Earl  of, 
his  attainments,  xvi.  79.  Draws 
Addison  into  politics,  81.  Addi¬ 
son’s  Epistle  to,  91.  Loses  power, 
92.  Returns  to  the  Council,  102. 

Halifax,  George  Savile,  Viscount, 
a  trimmer,  xiv.  217.  Compared 
with  Shaftesbury,  217.  His  polit- 
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ical  tracts,  219.  His  oratorical 
powers,  219,  220.  The  king’s  dis¬ 
like  of  him,  220,  221. 

Hallam,  Henry,  his  History  of  Eng¬ 
land  dry  but  accurate,  xi.  287. 
His  perfect  fairness  to  all  parties, 
290.  Just  condemnation  of  Cran- 
mer,  298.  His  view  of  Strafford's 
punishment,  312.  Of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  1640,  316.  Condemns  the 
Long  Parliament,  336.  His  esti¬ 
mate  of  Cromwell,  347.  Of  Clar¬ 
endon,  362.  Of  William  III.’s 
reign,  369. 

Hamilton,  Gerard,  his  celebrated 
speech,  xiii.  265. 

Hammond,  Henry,  uncle  of  Sir 
William  Temple,  xiv.  153. 

Hampden,  John,  review  of  Lord 
Nugent’s  Memorial  of,  xiii.  1. 
His  public  and  private  character, 
2,  3.  Baxter’s  testimony  to  his 
excellence,  4.  His  origin  and 
early  history,  4,  5.  Took  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1621, 
6.  Joined  the  opposition  to  the 
court,  6.  His  first  appearance  as 
a  public  man,  13.  His  first  stand 
for  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Constitution,  16.  Committed 
to  prison,  16.  Set  at  liberty  and 
reelected  for  Wendover,  17.  His 
retirement,  18.  His  remembrance 
of  his  persecuted  friends,  19.  His 
letters  to  Sir  John  Eliot,  19.  Clar¬ 
endon’s  character  of  him  as  a 
debater,  19.  Letter  from  him  to 
Sir  John  Eliot,  20.  His  acquire¬ 
ments,  22.  Death  of  his  wife,  23. 
His  resistance  to  the  assessment 
for  ship  money,  27.  Strafford’s 
hatred  of  him,  27.  His  intention 
to  leave  England,  29.  His  return 
for  Buckinghamshire  in  the  fifth 
Parliament  of  Charles  I.,  31.  His 
motion  on  the  subject  of  the  king’s 
message,  32.  His  election  by  two 
constituencies  to  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment,  36.  Character  of  his  speak¬ 
ing,  37.  His  opinion  on  the  bill 
for  the  attainder  of  Strafford,  40. 
Lord  Clarendon’s  testimony  to  his 
moderation,  41.  His  mission  to 
Scotland,  41.  His  conduct  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  passage 
of  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  44. 


His  impeachment  ordered  by  the 
king,  45-49.  Returns  in  triumph 
to  the  House,  50.  Raises  a  regi¬ 
ment  in  Buckinghamshire,  56. 
Contrasted  with  Essex,  57,  58. 
His  encounter  with  Rupert  at 
Chalgrove,  59.  His  death  and 
burial,  60.  Effect  on  his  party,  61. 

Hanover,  Chatham’s  invective 
against  the  favor  shown  it  by 
George  II.,  xiii.  254. 

Harcourt,  French  ambassador  to 
Spain,  xiii.  144, 145. 

Harley,  Robert,  his  accession  to 
power,  xiii.  177.  Censured  by 
Lord  Mahon,  178.  Thrown  into 
prison,  182. 

Hastings,  Warren,  essay  on,  xv.  114- 
242.  Birth  and  ancestry,  115. 
Education,  117.  Beginnings  in 
India,  119.  Returns  to  England, 
123.  Appointed  to  the  Council  at 
Madras,  124.  Meets  Baroness 
Imlioff,  125.  Effects  reforms  at 
Madras,  126.  Ilis  dealings  with 
the  Prince  of  Oude,  137.  Helps 
him  conquer  the  Rohillas,  141. 
His  successful  financial  policy, 
143.  Made  Governor-General,  144. 
Opposed  by  majority  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  148.  Accused  by  Nuncomar, 
150.  Supported  by  the  English 
sentiment  in  Bengal,  151.  Motive 
in  destroying  Nuncomar,  157. 
Opposition  to,  in  England,  159. 
Maclean  presents  his  resignation, 
160.  Repudiates  the  resignation 
and  retains  his  position,  161.  Mar¬ 
ries  Baroness  Imlioff,  and  is  re¬ 
appointed  Governor-General,  163. 
Plans  to  meet  the  Mahratta  en¬ 
croachments,  164.  Stops  the  legal 
excesses  of  Impey,  172.  Fights 
a  duel  with  Francis,  174.  Sends 
Coote  against  Ilyder  Ali,  178. 
Notes  the  advantage  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  of  the  double  government  in 
India,  181.  His  demands  on  the 
Rajah  of  Benares,  182.  Visits 
Benares,  184.  Adds  it  to  British 
dominions,  187.  Extorts  money 
from  the  Begums  of  Oude,  192. 
Condemned  in  England  but  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Company,  194.  His 
extension  of  the  Indian  dominions, 
195.  Internal  administration  in 
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India  reviewed,  196.  Ability  in 
writing  dispatches,  198.  His  en¬ 
couragement  of  literature,  199. 
Loved  by  all  classes,  200.  His  of¬ 
fences,  201.  Returns  to  England, 
203.  Insensible  of  his  danger,  205. 
Mistakes  in  his  course  of  defence, 

206.  Supported  by  the  ministry, 

207.  His  opponents,  209.  His 
defence,  214.  Cleared  on  the 
charge  relating  to  the  Rohilla 
war,  215.  Deserted  by  the  min¬ 
istry  on  the  charge  respecting 
Cheyte  Sing,  216.  Spoliation  of 
the  Begums  charged  by  Sheri¬ 
dan,  220.  Scene  at  his  trial,  223. 
His  counsel,  225.  Acquitted,  233. 
Ruined  financially,  235.  Aided 
by  the  East  India  Company,  236. 
Later  life  at  Daylesford,  238. 
Tardy  acknowledgment  of  his 
services,  240.  Death,  241.  Mac¬ 
aulay’s  first  plan  for  the  Essay  on, 
xx.  239. 

Hastings,  Mrs. Warren,  her  influence, 
xv.  203.  See  Imhoff,  Baroness. 

Hatton,  Lady,  marries  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  xiv.  29. 

Hawke,  Admiral,  defeats  French 
fleet  under  Conflans,  xiii.  277. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  interpolation  of 
extracts  from,  in  Boswell’s  John¬ 
son,  condemned,  xii.  327-330. 

Haydon’s  Memoirs,  criticised,  xx. 
258. 

Henry  VII.,  his  reign  the  starting- 
point  of  modern  English  history, 
xi.  371. 

Henry  VIII.,  his  interest  in  the  Re¬ 
formation,  xi.  302.  Attempts  to 
raise  a  forced  loan,  xiii.  82.  His 
intermediate  position  between  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  parties, 
88. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  xiv.  265. 

Heresy,  remarks  on,  xiv.  266-278. 

Herodotus,  as  an  historian,  his  sim¬ 
plicity,  xi.  236.  Inaccuracy  of, 
237.  His  work  adapted  to  oral 
publication,  239.  His  reality,  240. 

Hesiod,  his  complainf  of  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  judges  of  Ascra,  xiv. 
75. 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  Prince  of,  com¬ 
mands  the  land  forces  sent  against 
Gibraltar  in  1704,  xiii.  158.  Ac¬ 


companies  Peterborough  on  his 
expedition,  161.  His  death  at  the 
capture  of  Monjuieh,  164. 

High  Commission,  Court  of,  abol¬ 
ished,  xiii.  38. 

Highgate,  death  of  Lord  Bacon  at, 
xiv.  87. 

Hind  and  the  Panther,  The,  xi. 
231. 

Historians,  their  difficulties,  xi.  235. 
The  early,  236.  The  modern,  264. 
Their  progress,  265.  Exclusive 
spirit  of  the  Grecian,  266.  De¬ 
pendence  of  the  Latin  on  the 
Greek,  267.  Points  of  superiority 
of  modern,  272.  Prejudiced,  273. 
Their  neglect  of  narrative  history, 
276.  Ideal,  their  characteristics, 
280. 

Historical  reading,  its  effect,  xi. 
279. 

History,  Johnson’s  view  of,  xi.  243. 
Chiefly  a  matter  of  perspective, 
245.  Neglect  of  narrative,  276. 
Only  value  of,  277.  Ideal  form 
of,  explained,  281.  A  compound 
of  poetry  and  philosophy,  285. 
Difficulties  of  dividing  them,  286. 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  influence  of,  xiv. 
65. 

Holland,  governed  with  almost  regal 
power  by  John  de  Witt,  xiv.  169. 
Its  apprehensions  of  the  designs 
of  France,  172.  Its  defensive 
alliance  with  England  and  Sweden, 
176. 

Holland  House,  described,  xx.  122- 
124,  126,  127.  Breakfast  at,  125. 
Dinner  at,  135,  141,  166.  Visit 
at,  142,  146. 

Holland,  Henry  Fox,  third  Lord, 
essay  on,  xv.  101-113.  Compared 
to  his  grandfather  and  uncle,  107. 
Ability  in  debate,  109.  Liberal¬ 
ity,  110.  His  hospitality,  111. 
Described,  xx.  124,  126. 

Holland,  Lady,  xx.  123,  136,  141, 
179.  Her  parting  with  Macaulay, 
189. 

Hollis,  Denzil,  imprisoned  by  Charles 
I.,  xiii.  18.  Impeached,  45. 

Holwell,  Mr.,  his  presence  of  mind 
in  the  Black  Hole,  xiv.  347,  348. 
Cruelty  of  the  Nabob  to,  349. 

Homer,  Quintilian’s  criticisms  on, 
xi.  42. 
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Horace,  compares  poems  to  certain 
paintings,  xi.  49. 

Horatins,  xix.  190. 

Hosein,  son  of  Ali,  festival  in  mem¬ 
ory  of,  xiv.  334.  Legend  of  his 
death,  335. 

Hospitals,  objects  of,  xiv.  304. 

Hume,  David,  an  advocate  rather 
than  an  historian,  xi.  273.  On  the 
violence  of  parties  before  the  Re¬ 
volution,  xiii.  350. 

Hume,  Joseph,  his  resolution  favor¬ 
ing  Lord  Ashburton  and  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  xvii.  365. 

Hungarians,  their  incursions  into 
Lombardy,  xiv.  324. 

Hungary,  rises  to  support  Maria 
Theresa,  xv.  265. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  his  comic  dramatists 
of  the  Restoration  reviewed,  xv. 
47-100.  Too  lenient  toward  their 
immorality,  51. 

Huntington,  William,  xiv.  394. 

Hutchinson,  Mrs.,  xiv.  162. 

Hyder  Ali,  character  of,  xv.  175. 
Invades  India,  176.  Driven  back 
by  Coote,  178. 

Imhoff,  Baron,  meets  Hastings,  xv. 
124.  Agrees  to  divorce  his  wife, 
126. 

Imhoff,  Baroness,  her  attachment  to 
Warren  Hastings,  xv.  125.  Mar¬ 
ries  him,  163.  See  Hastings,  Mrs. 
Warren. 

Impey,  Sir  Elijah,  a  schoolmate  of 
Hastings,  xv.  118.  Sent  to  India 
as  Chief  Justice,  148.  Sentences 
Nuncomar,  153.  His  conduct  re¬ 
prehensible,  156.  Attempts  to 
enforce  the  English  law  in  India, 
168.  Bought  off  by  Hastings, 
172.  His  conduct  in  the  plunder¬ 
ing  of  the  Begums  of  Oude,  193. 
Recalled  to  England,  194. 

India,  foundation  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  in,  xiii.  277,  280.  Early  con¬ 
duct  of  the  English  in,  xv.  122. 
Their  government  in,  127.  Reg¬ 
ulating  act  for,  144.  English  law 
not  suited  to,  168.  Advantages 
to  the  conquerors  of  the  double 
governments  in,  181.  Speech  on 
the  government  of,  xvii.  128-168. 
Difficulty  of  separating  commer¬ 
cial  and  governmental  functions 


in,  129.  Legal  adjudication  im¬ 
possible,  131.  Compromise  ne¬ 
cessary,  136.  Form  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  be  established  in,  139. 
The  crown,  restrained  by  the  India 
Company,  the  best  government  for, 
142.  Review  of  the  Company’s 
control  in,  145.  Present  condi¬ 
tions  in,  satisfactory,  149.  Change 
necessitated  by  opening  the  China 
trade,  152.  Interest  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  rule  well,  153.  Patron¬ 
age  of,  to  be  distributed  by  merit, 
154.  Extension  of  legislative  con¬ 
trol  in,  158.  Supreme  Court  to  be 
under  the  Legislature,  159.  Need 
of  a  code  of  laws  in,  161.  Natives 
of,  eligible  to  office,  165.  Lord 
Ellenborough’s  conduct  in,  281. 

Indian  Penal  Code,  Macaulay’s  feel¬ 
ings  with  regard  to,  xx.  224,  229. 
Introductory  Report  on,  xviii. 
205-223.  Various  and  conflicting 
systems,  207.  None  suitable  for 
a  foundation,  210.  Use  of  illus¬ 
trations  in  the  new  code,  214. 
Method  of  revision,  219.  Appli¬ 
cation  to  all  classes,  220.  Its  trans¬ 
lation  urged  if  accepted,  222. 

Note  A,  on  Punishments,  xviii. 
224-248.  Death  penalty  restricted 
to  murder,  224.  Transportation 
as  a  penalty,  226.  Imprisonment, 
227.  Its  commutation  for  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  228.  Fines  and  their 
adjustment,  231.  Mode  of  enfor¬ 
cing,  234.  Damages  to  be  deducted 
from  fines,  238.  Exclusion  from 
office  unnecessary  as  a  penalty, 
242.  Pillory  abolished,  242.  Also 
flogging,  244.  Alternative  con¬ 
victions,  246. 

Note  B,  on  General  Exceptions, 
xviii.  248-267.  Acts  committed 
with  the  consent  of  the  sufferer, 
if  competent  not  punishable,  249. 
No  consent  justifies  killing  except 
unintentionally,  251.  Consent  of 
guardian  as  a  defence,  252.  De¬ 
gree  of  wrong  to  fix  certain  crimes, 
254.  Rights  of  self-defence,  255. 
Crimes  committed  under  compul¬ 
sion,  256.  Rights  of  slaves,  261. 
Declaring  offences  against  slaves 
punishable  may  abolish  slavery, 
264. 
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Note  C,  on  Offences  against  the 
State,  xviii.  267-272.  No  author¬ 
ity  to  punish  any  save  those 
against  the  Indian  government, 
267.  Offences  against  the  British 
Empire  possibly  not  punishable  in 
the  Mofussil,  268.  Cause  of  this 
anomaly,  269. 

Note  D,  on  Offences  relating  to 
Army  and  Navy,  xviii.  272,  273. 
Penalty  for  abettors  of  military 
crimes,  272. 

Note  E,  on  Abuse  of  the  Powers 
of  Public  Servants,  xviii.  273- 
285.  Deprivation  of  office  a  se¬ 
vere  penalty,  276.  Receipt  of 
presents  by  officials,  278.  Not 
necessarily  criminal,  279.  Ex¬ 
cept  by  judges,  281.  Punishment 
of  officials  by  superiors,  282. 

Note  F,  on  Contempt  of  Public 
Servants’  Authority,  xviii.  285- 
290.  Obedience  to  their  preroga¬ 
tives  required,  286.  Empowered 
to  prevent  acts  dangerous  to  pub¬ 
lic  health  and  peace,  288. 

Note  G,  on  Offences  relating  to 
Public  Justice,  xviii.  290-296. 
Fabrication  of  evidence  punish¬ 
able,  290.  Penalties,  293.  False 
pleading,  294. 

Note  H,  on  Offences  relating  to 
the  Revenue,  xviii.  296-298.  Con¬ 
fiscation,  not  used  as  a  punish¬ 
ment,  296. 

Note  I,  on  Offences  relating  to 
Coin,  xviii.  298-301.  Counterfeit¬ 
ing,  298.  Uttering,  299. 

Note  J,  on  Offences  relating  to 
Religion  and  Caste,  xviii.  301-304. 
Should  be  punished,  301.  Pen¬ 
alty  for  desecration,  302.  For 
deprivation  of  caste,  303. 

Note  K,  on  Illicit  Entrance  and 
Residence  in  India,  xviii.  304. 

Note  L,  on  Offences  relating  to 
the  Press,  xviii.  304. 

Note  M,  on  Offences  against  the 
Body,  xviii.  305-337.  Only  cer¬ 
tain  omissions  to  act  to  prevent 
death  culpable,  306.  Illegal  omis¬ 
sions,  308.  Use  of  the  words  “  to 
cause  death  ”  in  definition  of  vol¬ 
untary,  culpable  homicide  de¬ 
fended,  311.  Homicide  mitigated 
by  provocation,  315.  By  consent, 


318.  By  self-defence,  330.  Homi¬ 
cide  not  voluntary  yet  culpable, 

322.  Homicide  done  in  commit¬ 
ting  certain  crimes  not  culpable, 

323.  Punishment  of  bodily  hurt, 
326.  Grievous  hurts,  329.  Hurts 
under  aggravating  circumstances, 
331.  Wrongful  restraint,  334. 
Assaults,  335.  Kidnapping,  336. 

Note  N,  on  Offences  against 
Property,  xviii.  338-359.  Crimes 
against  property  depend  on  the 
construction  of  the  civil  law,  338. 
Classification  of  these  offences, 
341.  Theft,  342.  Misappropria¬ 
tion  of  property,  345.  Breach  of 
trust,  346.  Extortion  and  rob¬ 
bery,  347.  Cheating,  348.  Fraud¬ 
ulent  bankruptcy,  356.  Trespass, 
357. 

Note  O,  on  the  Illegal  Pursuit  of 
Legal  Rights,  xviii.  359. 

Note  P,  on  Criminal  Breach  of 
Contracts  of  Service,  xviii.  360- 
363.  Necessity  for  such  a  law  in 
India,  361. 

Note  Q,  on  Offences  relating 
to  marriage,  xviii.  363-370.  In¬ 
valid  marriage  with  innocent  peo¬ 
ple,  363.  Adultery  unpunished, 
366. 

Note  R,  on  Defamation,  xviii. 
370-388.  Spoken  words  may  be 
defamation,  371.  Cases  excepted ; 
truth  as  a  justification,  374.  As 
a  mitigation,  376.  Court  must 
investigate  the  truth,  377.  Other 
exceptions,  383,  384.  Good  faith 
of  the  imputation,  385.  Imputa¬ 
tion  not  defamatory  may  be  pun¬ 
ishable,  387. 

Induction,  reasoning  by,  not  in¬ 
vented  by  Bacon,  xiv.  119. 
Utility  of  its  analysis  greatly 
overrated  by  Bacon,  120.  Exam¬ 
ple  of  its  leading  to  absurdity, 
120. 

Ireland,  rebellion  in,  in  1640,  xiii. 
41.  Essex’s  administration  in,  xiv. 
SO,  31.  Its  condition  under  Crom¬ 
well’s  government,  162-165.  Its 
state  contrasted  with  that  of  Scot¬ 
land,  283.  Its  union  with  Eng¬ 
land  compared  with  the  Persian 
fable  of  King  Zohak,  284.  Speech 
on  the  continuance  of  the  union 
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with  Great  Britain,  xvii.  97-113. 
Folly  of  a  separate  legislature 
with  the  same  executive,  101. 
Complaints  of,  just,  106.  Coer¬ 
cion  of,  necessary,  108.  Tory 
party  not  popular  in,  211.  Speech 
on  the  state  of,  298-329.  Its  dan¬ 
gerous  condition,  299.  History  of 
the  annexation  to  England,  300. 
Subjugation  of,  by  Cromwell  and 
William  III.,  303.  Pitt’s  conduct 
towards,  304.  Opposition  of  the 
Catholic  party  in,  to  England,  307. 
Attack  of  the  Tories  on  the  Cath¬ 
olics  in,  310.  Fierce  opposition 
to  the  Tories  in,  315.  Adminis¬ 
tration  of,  unwise,  317.  Ought 
not  to  owe  its  reforms  to  danger, 
xviii.  60.  Inconsistency  of  the 
Tory  party  on  questions  in,  62. 

Ireland,  Church  of,  xvii.  325. 
Speech  on,  xviii.  42-64.  Not  de¬ 
fensible  on  its  merits,  43.  No¬ 
thing  like  it  elsewhere,  45.  It  is 
the  poor  that  need  an  endowed 
church,  47.  Not  a  proselyting 
church,  49.  Too  unpopular  to  be 
successful,  52.  Method  unsuit¬ 
able,  53.  Does  not  have  a  quiet¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  people,  55. 
Its  abolition  will  not  affect  the 
Union,  57.  Compared  to  the 
Scotch,  58. 

Italian  writers,  criticism  of  the 
principal,  xi.  1-39.  Dante,  1-22. 
Petrarch,  23-39. 

Italy,  her  condition  after  the  fall  of 
Rome,  xi.  144.  Freedom  main¬ 
tained  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
145.  Magnitude  of  her  commerce, 
147.  Progress  of  learning  in,  148. 
Art  attains  its  zenith  in,  under 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  150. 
Decline  of  martial  vigor,  151. 
Use  of  mercenary  soldiers  in,  154. 
Peculiar  system  of  fashionable 
morality  produced  in,  156.  Char¬ 
acter  of  her  statesmen,  160.  Cor¬ 
ruption  of  her  politics,  168.  Feel¬ 
ing  in,  against  the  League  of 
Cambray,  171.  Effect  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  in,  xv.  15. 

Italy^  Narrative  of  Travels  in,  Addi¬ 
son’s,  xvi.  100. 

Ivrv :  a  Song  of  the  Huguenots,  xix. 
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Jacobins,  their  origin,  xiii.  72.  As 
a  party  in  the  French  convention, 
urge  the  execution  of  the  king, 
xvi.  185.  Supported  by  the  Paris 
mob,  189.  Condemn  Marie  An¬ 
toinette,  198.  And  the  Giron¬ 
dists,  202.  Begin  the  Reign  of 
Terror/  203.  Incapacity  of  their 
leaders,  207.  Attack  on  Robes¬ 
pierre’s  faction,  223.  End  of  their 
power,  226,  233. 

Jacobite,  Epitaph  on  a,  xix.  339. 

James  I.,  his  folly  and  weakness, 
xiii.  11.  Resembled  Claudius 
Caesar,  12.  Court  paid  to  him  by 
the  English  courtiers  before  the 
death  of  Elizabeth,  xiv.  42.  His 
twofold  character,  42.  His  favor¬ 
able  reception  of  Bacon,  43.  His 
anxiety  for  the  union  of  England 
and  Scotland,  46.  His  employ¬ 
ment  of  Bacon  in  perverting  the 
laws,  47.  His  favors  and  attach¬ 
ment  to  Buckingham,  54,  55. 
Absoluteness  of  his  government, 
61.  Summons  Parliament,  66. 
His  political  blunders,  66,  67. 
His  message  to  the  Commons  on 
the  misconduct  of  Bacon,  69. 

James  II.,  death  of,  xiii.  151.  Ac¬ 
knowledgment  by  Louis  XIV.  of 
his  son  as  his  successor,  151.  The 
favorite  of  the  High  Church 
party,  328.  His  misgovernment, 

328.  His  claims  as  a  supporter 
of  toleration,  329-332.  Ilis  con¬ 
duct  toward  Lord  Rochester,  332. 
His  union  with  Louis  XIV.,  333. 
His  confidential  advisers,  334. 

Jardine,  Mr.,  on  the  use  of  torture 
in  England,  xiv.  52. 

Jeffrey,  Francis,  character  of,  xx. 
107.  His  home,  109. 

Jeffreys,  Judge,  cruelty  of,  xiii. 

329. 

Jenyns,  Soame,  his  Origin  of  Evil 
reviewed  by  Johnson,  xiii.  195. 

Jesuit  Order,  its  theory  and  practice 
regarding  heretics,  xiii.  334.  Its 
spirit  and  methods,  xv.  20.  Fall 
of,  41. 

Jews,  civil  disabilities  of,  protested 
against,  xii.  261-275.  Christian¬ 
ity  of  the  government  no  barrier, 
262.  Political  exclusion  a  form, 
not  a  fact,  264.  Their  aloofness 
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merely  a  result  of  persecution, 
2 tit).  Justice  demands  their  fair 
treatment,  275.  Speech  on  re¬ 
moving'  the  political  disabilities 
from,  xvii.  114-127.  Injustice  of 
their  condition,  115.  Political 
rights  should  go  with  their  civil 
rights,  118.  Not  necessarily 
biased,  119.  Not  exclusive,  121. 
Their  avarice  caused  by  their  con¬ 
dition,  124. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  his  view  of 
history,  xi.  248.  Croker’s  Bos¬ 
well’s  Johnson  reviewed,  xii.  311- 
362.  Disdain  of  a  French  lady’s 
library,  313.  Observations  on 
Gibbon,  317.  Sells  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  318.  Dates  of  his 
university  degrees,  319.  Epigram 
of,  censured,  321.  Greatness  of 
Boswell’s  life  of,  831.  Our  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of,  336.  His  ar¬ 
rival  in  London,  337.  Small  hope 
of  patronage,  340.  Early  poverty 
and  misery,  341.  Last  of  the 
Grub  Street  hacks,  344.  Kind¬ 
ness  of,  345.  Disregard  of  small 
grievances,  346.  Mixture  of  cre¬ 
dulity  and  skepticism,  347.  Senti¬ 
ments  on  religion,  348.  On  poli¬ 
tics,  350.  Judgments  on  books, 
351.  How  formed,  352.  His  opin¬ 
ion  of  certain  works,  353.  Ob¬ 
servation  of  men  and  manners, 

354.  Remarks  on  society  narrow, 

355.  Contempt  of  foreigners,  356. 
Of  travel  and  history,  358.  Man¬ 
nerisms,  359.  His  singular  des¬ 
tiny,  362.  Friend  of  Dr.  Burney, 
xvi.  7.  Fondness  for  Fanny  Bur¬ 
ney,  21.  Biography  of,  xix.  54- 
94.  Parentage,  54.  Education, 
55.  Unsoundness  of  his  mind,  57. 
His  marriage,  59.  Goes  to  Lon¬ 
don,  60.  Writes  for  the  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine,  62.  His  Lon¬ 
don,  64.  His  associates,  65. 
Writes  a  Life  of  Savage,  67.  His 
dictionary  begun,  67.  His  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes,  68.  Inter¬ 
course  with  Garrick,  69.  The 
Rambler,  70.  His  wife’s  death, 
72.  Dictionary  published,  73. 
The  Idler,  74.  Rasselas,  75.  Re¬ 
ceives  a  pension,  77.  Worthless¬ 
ness  of  his  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
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78.  Conversational  talent;  his 
club,  81.  Meets  Boswell,  82. 
Friendship  with  the  Thrales,  83. 
His  household,  85.  Visits  the 
Hebrides,  and  describes  his  jour¬ 
ney,  86.  His  ill-advised  tract 
against  the  Americans,  89.  His 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  90.  Parting 
from  Mrs.  Thrale,  92.  Last  ill¬ 
ness,  94. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  his  distichs  on 
a  lawyer’s  division  of  time,  xii. 
324. 

Jonson,  Ben,  on  Bacon’s  eloquence, 
xiv.  22.  Verses  on  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Bacon’s  sixtieth  year,  65. 
Tribute  to  Bacon,  86. 

Judges,  exclusion  of,  from  House  of 
Commons,  speech  on,  xviii.  184- 
201.  Unnecessary;  justice  and 
politics  not  incompatible,  186. 
Many  judges  sit  satisfactorily, 
188.  Unwise  ;  will  throw  all  judi¬ 
cial  knowledge  into  the  Upper 
House,  193.  Will  cut  off  skilled 
legislators,  196.  Judicial  integ¬ 
rity  not  impaired  by  politics, 
197. 

Junius,  probably  Philip  Francis,  xv. 
145. 

Justice,  Public,  Note  on  Offences  re¬ 
lating  to.  See  Indian  Penal  Code, 
Note  G. 

Juvenal,  Johnson’s  aspersions  on, 
xii.  320. 

Keith,  George,  Earl  Marischal  of 
Scotland,  at  the  court  of  Fred¬ 
eric  the  Great,  xv.  279.  Killed 
at  Hochkirchen,  319. 

Kimbolton,  Lord,  impeached,  xiii. 
45. 

King’s  Friends,  a  party  under 
George  III.,  xvi.  329. 

Kniperdoling  and  Robespierre,  anal¬ 
ogy  between  their  followers,  xiii. 

72. 

Knowledge,  advancement  of  society 
in,  xiii.  178,  301.  Profound  and 
superficial,  xviii.  121. 

Labor,  division  of,  xiv.  250.  See 
Ten  Hour  Bill. 

Labourdonnais,  his  talents,  xiv.  321. 
His  treatment  by  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment,  402. 
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Lacedaemon,  causes  of  the  silent  but 
rapid  downfall  of,  xi.  54,  note. 

La  Fontaine,  his  character,  xii.  333. 

Lalla  Rookh,  similes  in,  xiv.  133. 

Lally,  Governor,  xiv.  402. 

Lamb,  Charles,  defends  the  drama¬ 
tists  of  the  Restoration,  xv.  53. 

Lansdowne,  Lord,  opposes  Brough¬ 
am’s  motion  favoring  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  xvii.  369.  See 
Letters  of  Macaulay. 

Las  Torres,  Count  of,  xiii.  164,  165. 

Last  Buccaneer,  The,  xix.  337. 

Latimer,  Hugh,  his  popularity  in 
London,  xiv.  77,  82. 

Latin  tongue  in  Dante’s  time,  xi.  1. 

Laud,  Archbishop,  his  errors,  xi. 
336.  Not  a  traitor,  337.  His 
character,  xiii.  23.  His  diary,  24. 
His  impeachment  and  imprison¬ 
ment,  37.  His  rigor  against  the 
Puritans,  and  tenderness  towards 
the  Catholics,  41. 

Laudohn,  an  Austrian  general,  beats 
Frederic  at  Hochkirchen,  xv. 
319.  At  Kunersdorf,  322.  De¬ 
feated  at  Lignitz  but  takes 
Schweidnitz,  325. 

Lawrence,  Major,  his  early  notice  of 
Clive,  xiv.  322. 

Lawsuit,  the  Great,  between  the 
parishes  of  St.  Dennis  and  St. 
George,  Some  Account  of,  xx.  49- 
58. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  xix.  167-279. 
Author’s  Preface,  167-186.  In¬ 
troduction  to  Horatius,  187.  Ho- 
ratius,  190.  Introduction  to  the 
Battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  211. 
Battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  219. 
Introduction  to  Virginia,  243. 
Virginia,  251.  Introduction  to 
the  Prophecy  of  Capys,  265.  Pro¬ 
phecy  of  Capys,  270.  Author’s 
plans  for,  xx.  240.  Metre  of, 
245. 

Legerdemain,  xiv.  16. 

Legge,  Right  Hon.  II.  B.,  xiii.  264. 
His  dismissal,  265.  His  return  to 
the  Exchequer,  268. 

Legislation,  comparative  views  on, 
by  Plato  and  by  Bacon,  xiv.  107. 

Lennox,  Charlotte,  xiv.  162. 

Letters  of  Macaulay :  To  Thomas 
Flower  Ellis,  xx.  119,  131,  191, 
201,  204,  209,  214,  220,  223,  231, 


240,  245,  256,  257,  258.  To  Lord 
Lansdowne,  xx.  182,235.  To  Fanny 
Macaulay,  xx.  255.  To  Fanny 
and  Selina  Macaulay,  xx.  196.  To 
Hannah  More  Macaulay  (Mrs. 
Trevelyan),  xx.  122,124,127,  129, 
144,  146,  147,  151,  153,  156,  157, 
160,  161,  163,  164,  165,  166,  168, 
169, 172,  177,  180,  185,  189,  247, 
250,  251,  253.  To  Hannah  More 
and  Margaret  Macaulay,  xx.  134, 
135,  136,  138,  139,  141,  142.  To 
Zachary  Macaulay,  xx.  95,  97, 100, 
101,  102,  104,  105,  114.  To  his 
mother,  xx.  96,  98, 107.  To  Mac- 
vey  Napier,  xx.  110,  111,  114, 117, 
133,  144,  176,  187,  190,  213,  217, 
218,  220,  224,  227,  233,  234,  238, 

241,  243,  246.  To  Henry  Taylor, 
xx.  242.  To  George  Otto  Tre¬ 
velyan,  xx.  261.  To  Margaret 
Trevelyan,  xx.  254.  To  one  of 
his  supporters  in  the  contest  at 
Leeds,  xx.  149. 

Letters  of  Phalaris,  xiv.  236-240. 

Liberty,  its  excesses,  the  reaction 
from  tyranny,  xi.  119.  Cause  of, 
espoused  by  Puritans,  132.  Main¬ 
tained  in  the  Italian  towns  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  145.  Its  character 
in  small  states,  252. 

Libraries,  their  value  to  the  common 
people,  xviii.  120. 

Lines  written  on  the  Night  of  the 
Thirteenth  of  July,  1847,  xix. 
347. 

Lingard,  Doctor,  his  account  of  the 
treatment  of  Lord  Rochester  by 
James  II.,  xiii.  332.  His  ability 
as  an  historian,  xiv.  177.  His 
strictures  on  the  Triple  Alliance, 
177. 

Literature,  rise  of,  in  Italy,  xi.  148. 
General  consideration  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of,  190  et  seg.  What  epochs 
favorable  to  masterpieces,  190. 
Influence  of  the  critical  faculty, 
192.  Effect  of  technical  skill,  198. 
Rise  of  good  imitative  literature, 
203.  Theories  of,  confirmed  by 
history,  204.  Theories  of  ballad 
literature,  xix.  170.  Excursions 
in,  xx.  1-94.  On  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  of,  18-25. 

Literature,  English,  its  quibbling 
character  during  James  I.’s  reign, 
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xi.  205.  Patronage  of,  167.  Su¬ 
perseded  by  a  system  of  puffs, 
169.  Revival  of,  xii.  211.  En¬ 
couragement  of,  by  court  favor, 
338.  Patronage  discontinued  by 
Walpole,  339. 

Literature  of  Britain :  Reply  to 
toast  at  the  Opening  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Philosophical  Institution, 
xviii.  119-127.  Value  of  a  library, 
120.  Profound  and  superficial 
knowledge,  121.  Brightness  of 
British  literature,  127. 

Lives  of  the  Poets,  Johnson’s,  xix. 
90. 

Livy,  as  an  historian,  graceful  but 
untruthful,  xi.  258. 

Locke,  John,  Sadler  not  comparable 
to,  xii.  277. 

Lollards,  xv.  13. 

London,  in  the  17th  century,  xiii.  47. 
Devoted  to  the  national  cause,  48. 
Its  public  spirit,  77,  78.  Its  pros¬ 
perity  during  the  ministry  of  Lord 
Chatham,  279.  Conduct  of,  at  the 
Restoration,  316.  Effects  of  the 
Great  Plague  upon,  xiv.  169. 

Longinus,  criticism  of  his  work  on 
the  Sublime,  xi.  42. 

Louis  XIV.,  his  character  and  per¬ 
son,  xiii.  113-115.  His  conduct 
in  respect  to  the  Spanish  succes¬ 
sion,  140,  141,  149.  His  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  James  II. ’s  son  as 
King  of  England,  and  its  conse¬ 
quences,  152.  Sends  an  army  into 
Spain  to  the  assistance  of  his 
grandson,  158.  His  proceedings 
in  support  of  his  grandson,  Philip, 
158-175.  His  reverses  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands, 
175.  His  policy,  333.  Character 
of  his  government,  334,  335.  His 
military  exploits,  xiv.  145,  146. 
His  projects  and  affected  modera¬ 
tion,  172.  His  ill-humor  at  the 
Triple  Alliance,  178.  His  conquest 
of  Franche  Comt4, 178.  His  treaty 
with  Charles,  187. 

Louis  XV.,  his  government,  xiv. 
401,402. 

Louis  XVin.,  restoration,  of,  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  Charles  II., 
xiii.  311. 

Louisburg,  fall  of,  xiii.  276. 

Love,  honorable  and  chivalrous,  un- 
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known  to  the  Greeks,  xi.  25.  As 
delineated  by  the  Roman  poets, 
25.  What  the  word  implies  in  its 
modern  sense,  26.  Change  in  the 
nature  of  the  passion  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  27. 

Love  for  Love,  Congreve’s,  xv.  83. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  his  life  and  char¬ 
acter,  xv.  18.  Founds  the  Jesuit 
Order,  20. 

Luther,  Martin,  opposes  the  ancient 
philosophy,  xiv.  98. 

Lysias,  speech  of,  for  the  Athenian 
tribunals,  xiv.  245. 

Macaulay,  Lord,  his  miscellaneous 
poems,  xix.  281-350.  His  early 
poems  prized  by  Hannah  More, 
351.  His  youthful  habits,  352, 
353.  His  letters,  xx.  95-262.  See 
Letters.  School  life  and  studies, 
95-97.  At  Cambridge,  98.  Dis¬ 
like  of  mathematics,  99.  Accused 
of  novel-reading,  100.  Morality 
of  his  contributions  to  Knight’s 
Quarterly  defended,  103.  Visits 
Sydney  Smith,  105.  Estimate  of 
Jeffrey,  107.  Jealousy  of  Brough¬ 
am’s  influence  on  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  111-113,  115,  116.  De¬ 
scription  of  the  scene  at  the  first 
division  on  the  Reform  Bill,  119- 
121.  Visits  Holland  House,  122- 
127,  141.  His  poetry  praised  by 
Moore  and  Campbell,  128.  De¬ 
scribes  coronation  of  William  IV., 
129.  Effect  of  his  article  against 
Croker’s  Boswell,  132.  Indian 
studies,  134.  Life  in  London, 
138,  139,  140.  At  Leeds  for  the 
election,  144.  Progress  of  the 
election,  151.  Views  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  154-156.  Disgust 
with  Parliament,  158.  Speech  on 
the  India  Bill  complimented,  161. 
Thinks  of  resigning  from  the 
ministry,  163.  Remarks  on  death 
of  Wilberforce,  168.  Consults  his 
sister  on  the  subject  of  going  to 
India,  172.  Declines  to  speak  at 
Tower  Hamlets,  178.  Trouble 
over  his  article  on  Walpole,  179. 
Prepares  for  his  trip  to  India, 
181.  Motives  for  going,  183. 
Sir  James  Graham’s  appreciation 
of  his  abilities,  186,  Supplied 
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■with  books  by  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view,  188.  Goes  to  Ootacamund, 
India,  191.  His  reading  en  route , 
193.  Financial  affairs  of  his 
family,  196.  Sister’s  engage¬ 
ment,  197.  Classical  reading, 
202.  Opinion  of  Thucydides,  205. 
Of  Pindar,  206.  Of  Latin  au¬ 
thors,  208.  Prefers  literature  to 
politics,  210.  List  of  his  reading 
during  1835,  212.  Further  classi¬ 
cal  studies,  215,  224.  His  feeling 
with  regard  to  his  article  on  Ba¬ 
con,  218.  His  work  on  the  Indian 
Penal  Code,  220.  Return  from 
India ;  learns  German,  223.  Plans 
for  his  history,  230.  Starts  for 
Italy,  234.  Willing  to  sit  in  Par¬ 
liament  but  not  to  be  a  minister, 
236.  Delighted  with  Rome,  237. 
His  review  work  ;  the  dramatists 
and  Warren  Hastings,  238,  241. 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  and  His¬ 
tory  considered,  240.  Decides 
against  republishing  his  review 
articles,  243.  His  ideas  for  man¬ 
aging  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
246.  Experience  with  an  ex¬ 
official  of  the  India  Company, 
248.  Comments  on  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  ministry,  250.  Defeated 
in  Edinburgh  in  1847,  253.  Com¬ 
ments  on  Schiller,  254.  Renomi¬ 
nated  by  Edinburgh  in  1852,  255. 
Plans  for  a  tour  on  the  continent, 
258.  Ridicules  the  poet  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  attack,  260.  Dies,  263. 

Macaulay,  Fanny,  Margaret,  and 
Selina.  See  Letters  of  Macaulay. 

Macaulay,  Zachary,  letters  of  Han¬ 
nah  More  to,  xix.  351-354.  Trou¬ 
bled  by  his  son’s  novel-reading 
propensities,  xx.  100.  By  his  con¬ 
nection  with  Knight’s  Quarterly, 
103.  See  Letters  of  Macaulay. 

Macflecnoe,  Dryden’s,  xi.  233. 

Machiavelli,  his  name  generally 
odious,  xi.  140.  Theories  with 
regard  to  his  Prince,  141.  His 
composite  character,  143.  Better 
than  his  contemporaries,  163. 
His  genius  as  a  dramatist,  163. 
His  dramas,  165-168.  Fiction 
and  political  correspondence,  168. 
Dexterity  as  a  diplomat,  169. 
Patriotism,  171.  Efforts  in  behalf 


of  military  reform,  173.  His  Art 
of  War,  175.  The  Prince  and 
Discourses  on  Livy  considered,  176. 
Errors  in,  excusable,  178.  Com¬ 
pared  to  Montesquieu,  180.  His 
historical  works,  183. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  review  of  hie 
History  of  the  Revolution  in  Eng¬ 
land,  xiii.  283-356.  Comparison 
with  Fox’s  History  of  James  II., 

284.  Character  of  his  oratory, 

285.  His  conversational  powers, 

289.  His  qualities  as  a  historian, 

290.  His  vindication  from  the 
imputations  of  the  editor,  293, 
299-305.  Change  in  his  opinions 
produced  by  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  294.  His  moderation,  298- 
300.  His  historical  justice,  306. 

Maclean,  Col.,  Hastings’s  agent  in 
London,  receives  his  resignation, 
xv.  152.  Presents  it,  160. 

Madras,  description  of,  xiv.  318.  Its 
capitulation  to  the  French,  321. 
Restored  to  the  English,  322. 

Madrid,  capture  of,  by  the  English 
army  in  1705,  xiii.  166,  167. 

Mahommed  Reza  Khan,  candidate 
for  minister  of  Bengal,  xv.  129. 
Appointed  by  Clive,  131.  Re¬ 
moved  by  order  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  132.  Acquitted,  135. 

Mahon,  Lord,  review  of  his  History 
of  the  War  of  the  Succession  in 
Spain,  xiii.  128-186.  His  quali¬ 
ties  as  an  historian,  128-130.  His 
explanation  of  the  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  Spain,  136,  137.  His 
opinions  on  the  Partition  Treaty, 
141-143.  His  representations  of 
Cardinal  Portocarrero,  154.  His 
opinion  of  the  peace  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  177.  His  censure  of 
Harley,  178.  His  view  of  the  re¬ 
semblance  of  the  Tories  of  1832 
to  the  Whigs  of  the  Revolution, 
178-181. 

Mahrattas,  danger  to  India  from, 
xv.  164. 

Malaga,  naval  battle  near,  in  1704, 
xiii.  159. 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  review  of  his 
Life  of  Lord  Clive,  xiv.  314-406. 
Value  of  his  work,  315.  His  par¬ 
tiality  for  Clive,  352.  His  defence 
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of  Clive’s  conduct  towards  Omi- 
chund,  361. 

Malkin,  Sir  Benjamin  Heath,  Epi¬ 
taph  on,  xix.  336. 

Malthus,  Thomas,  his  law  of  popu¬ 
lation  attacked  by  Sadler,  xii. 
230,  279.  Use  of  arithmetical 
terms  objected  to,  236.  His 
opinion  as  regards  the  United 
States,  256. 

Mandragola,  The,  xi.  163.  Its  plot, 
165. 

Mansfield,  Lord,  his  character  and 
talents,  xiii.  258.  His  rejection 
of  the  overtures  of  Newcastle,  267. 
His  elevation,  267. 

Maria  Theresa,  her  accession,  xv. 
257.  Rallies  Hungary  to  her 
assistance,  265.  Cedes  Silesia  and 
wins  Frederic,  267.  Again  at¬ 
tacked  by  Frederic,  269.  En¬ 
mity  toward  him,  293.  Com¬ 
bines  Europe  against  him,  294. 
Makes  peace  with  him,  328. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  converted  to 
Whiggism,  xiii.  176. 

Marriage,  Note  on  Offences  relating 
to.  See  Indian  Penal  Code,  Note  Q. 

Marriage  of  Tirzah  and  Aliirad,  The, 
xix.  304. 

Marsh,  Bishop,  opposes  Calvinistic 
doctrine,  xiv.  297. 

Martin,  Mr.,  an  illustrator,  unfortu¬ 
nate  in  his  choice  of  subjects,  xii. 
364. 

Martyn,  Henry,  Epitaph  on,  xix. 
281. 

Mary,  Queen,  her  persecutions  more 
excusable  than  Elizabeth’s,  xi. 
292.  Fanaticism  of,  xiii.  90. 

Massinger,  Philip,  his  fondness  for 
the  Catholic  Church,  xiii.  88. 

Mathematics,  Plato’s  estimate  of, 
and  Bacon’s,  xiv.  102. 

Mawbey,  Sir  Joseph,  accuracy  of 
his  anecdote  of  Johnson,  xii.  318. 

Maynooth  College,  Mr.  Gladstone 
objects  to  voting  money  for,  xiv. 
300.  Macaulay’s  speech  in  favor 
of  the  grant  to,  xviii.  26-41.  Size 
of  the  grant  not  a  tenable  objec¬ 
tion,  27.  Catholicism,,  being  the 
only  religion  feasible  for  Ireland, 
deserves  support,  31.  Poor  peo¬ 
ple  should  not  be  forced  to  give 
the  entire  support  to  their  church, 
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35.  Inconsistency  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  in  supporting  the  bill,  38. 

Medicine,  Plato’s  estimate  of,  and 
Bacon’s,  xiv.  105-107. 

Meer  Cossim,  his  talents,  xiv.  377. 
His  deposition  and  revenge,  377, 
378. 

Meer  Jaffier,  his  conspiracy,  xiv. 
354.  His  conduct  during  the 
battle  of  Plassey,  359.  His  pecu¬ 
niary  transactions  with  Clive,  364, 
365.  His  proceedings  on  being 
threatened  by  the  Great  Mogul, 
368, 369.  His  fears  of  the  English 
and  intrigues  with  the  Dutch,  370. 
Deposed  and  reseated  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  377.  His  death,  381.  His 
large  bequest  to  Lord  Clive,  388. 

Melancthon,  xiii.  68. 

Melbourne,  Lord,  speech  on  the 
resolution  of  want  of  confidence 
in  his  ministry,  xvii.  191-214. 
Ministry’s  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  ballot  not  important,  192. 
Ministry  not  responsible  for  all 
the  agitation,  196.  Opposition  not 
sufficiently  unified  to  form  a  firm 
government,  202.  More  bigoted 
than  formerly,  207.  Lacks  the 
confidence  of  Ireland,  212.  Min¬ 
istry  favored  by  the  Irish,  213. 
Record  of  the  Whigs  on  reform, 
213. 

Memmius,  compared  to  Sir  W.  Tem¬ 
ple,  xiv.  240. 

Memory,  Plato’s  estimate  of,  and 
Bacon’s,  xiv.  105. 

Mendoza,  Hurtado  de,  xiii.  133. 

Metcalf,  Sir  Charles,  xiv.  405.  Epi¬ 
taph  on,  xix.  340. 

Mexico,  exactions  of  Spanish  vice¬ 
roys  in,  xiv.  377. 

Michell,  Sir  Francis,  xiv.  58,  68. 

Middleton,  Dr.,  remarks  on  his  Life 
of  Cicero,  xiv.  4,  5. 

Mill,  James,  his  Essay  on  Govern¬ 
ment,  xii.  2.  Style  of  reasoning, 
4.  His  objection  to  aristocratical 
government,  7.  To  monarchy,  8. 
Contradicted  by  history,  10.  His 
fallacious  reasoning  with  regard 
to  combinations  of  government, 
16.  On  representative  govern¬ 
ments,  23.  Error  in  his  theory, 
25.  His  idea  with  regard  to  suf¬ 
frage  qualifications,  28.  Failure 
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to  gauge  human  nature  correctly, 
34.  His  art  a  trick  of  legerde¬ 
main,  37.  Westminster  Reviewer’s 
defence  of,  refuted,  43.  His  in¬ 
consistency,  84.  His  merits  as  an 
historian,  xiii.  306,  307.  Defects 
of  his  history  of  British  India, 
xiv.  153.  His  unfairness  towards 
Clive’s  character,  352. 

Milton,  John,  compared  with  Dante, 

xi.  13,  99.  His  Essay  on  the 
Doctrines  of  Christianity  recov¬ 
ered,  83.  Style  and  doctrines, 
84.  His  poetry'  his  chief  claim  to 
recognition,  86.  His  age  unfavor¬ 
able  to  his  work,  86.  Excellence 
of  his  Latin  verse,  91.  Sugges¬ 
tion  the  characteristic  of  his  verse, 
93.  L’Allegro  and  II  Pense- 
roso,  95.  Samson  Agonistes,  95. 
Admiration  for  Euripides,  96. 
Comus,  97.  Paradise  Lost,  99. 
His  use  of  the  supernatural,  104. 
Character  displayed  in  his  poetry, 
108.  His  sonnets,  109.  His  pub¬ 
lic  conduct,  110.  His  support  of 
public  liberty  approved,  121.  His 
defence  of  the  regicides  justified, 
123.  His  support  of  Cromwell 
creditable,  125.  His  character 
a  combination  of  the  good  ele¬ 
ments  of  contemporary  parties, 
133.  Prose  writings,  137.  Blind¬ 
ness  may  have  helped  his  work, 
213.  His  correctness  considered, 

xii.  204.  Admired  by  Byron, 
215. 

Milton,  Mr.  John,  a  Conversation  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley  and, 
xx.  59-82. 

Minden,  battle  of,  xiii.  279. 

Minorca,  captured  by  the  French, 

xiii.  266. 

Mirabeau,  Dumont’s  Recollections 
of,  xiii.  95-127.  His  use  of  nick¬ 
names,  125.  Compared  with 
Wilkes,  125  ;  and  with  Chatham, 
126. 

Missionary,  story  of  a,  xii.  242. 

Mitford.  Mr.,  his  History  of  Greece 
criticised,  xi.  56.  His  characteris¬ 
tics  as  an  historian,  57.  His  narra¬ 
tion  better  than  his  predecessors’, 
60.  His  skepticism  and  political 
bias,  61.  Partial  to  Lacedaemon, 
64.  And  Lycurgus,  67.  Preju¬ 


diced  against  Athens,  70.  Inaccu¬ 
racy  with  regard  to  Demosthenes, 
73.  With  regard  to  iEschines, 
75.  His  neglect  of  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  the  Greeks,  77.  His 
faults,  274. 

Molwitz,  battle  of,  xv.  263. 

Mompesson,  Sir  Giles,  conduct  of 
Bacon  in  regard  to  his  patent,  xiv. 
58,  59.  Abandoned  to  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  Commons,  68. 

Monarchy,  the  English,  in  the  16th 
century,  xiii.  75,  80. 

Moncontour,  the  battle  of,  xix.  290. 

Monjuich,  capture  of  the  fort  of,  by 
Peterborough,  xiii.  163,  164. 

Monopolies,  during  the  latter  part 
of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  xiv.  26.  Mul¬ 
tiplied  under  James,  58.  Connived 
at  by  Bacon,  58,  59. 

Monson,  Mr.,  made  Councillor  in 
India,  xv.  144.  Opposes  Hastings, 
148.  Dies,  160. 

Montagu,  Basil,  review  of  his  edi¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Bacon’s  works,  xiv. 
1-141.  Character  of  his  work,  1- 
6.  His  explanation  of  Lord  Bur¬ 
leigh’s  conduct  towards  Bacon,  19. 
His  views  and  arguments  in  de¬ 
fence  of  Bacon’s  conduct  towards 
Essex,  34-39.  His  excuses  for 
Bacon’s  use  of  torture,  and  his 
tampering  with  the  judges,  49— 
52.  His  reflections  on  Bacon’s 
admonition  to  Buckingham,  60. 
His  complaints  against  James  for 
not  interposing  to  save  Bacon,  and 
for  advising  him  to  plead  guilty, 
71.  His  defence  of  Bacon,  73- 
84. 

Montesquieu,  his  Spirit  of  Laws, 
compared  to  Machiavelli’s  Prince, 
xi.  180.  Horace  Walpole’s  opin¬ 
ion  of,  xiii.  198. 

Montgomery,  Robert,  his  poems  re¬ 
viewed,  xii.  166.  Passed  off  on 
the  public  as  a  great  poet,  167. 
His  plagiarism  and  bad  grammar, 
176  et  seq.  His  descriptions,  180. 
His  personification,  183.  His  un¬ 
justified  popularity,  186.  His 
Satan,  186.  Decides  to  sue  Mac¬ 
aulay,  xx.  260. 

Montreal,  captured  by  the  British, 
xiii.  277. 

Moore,  Thomas,  his  Life  of  Lord 
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Byron,  xii.  189.  Lalla  Rookh, 
xiv.  133. 

More,  Hannah,  her  opinion  of  Mac¬ 
aulay’s  early  poems,  xix.  351. 
Letters  of,  xix.  351-355.  To 
Zachary  Macaulay,  351,  352,  354. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huber,  354. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  as  a  character  in 
Southey’s  Colloquies,  xii.  126.  His 
feeling1  for  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation,  xv.  7. 

Mourning1  Bride,  Congreve’s,  xv.  83. 

Munny  Begum,  given  charge  of  the 
infant  Nabob,  xv.  131. 

Munro,  Sir  Thomas,  xiv.  405. 

Munster,  Bishop  of,  xiv.  169. 

Murray,  Solicitor  -  General  (1750), 
xiii.  258,  261,  267. 

Nabobs,  class  of  Englishmen  so 
called,  xiv.  389-392. 

Napier,  Sir  Charles,  speeches  against 
the  Washington  Treaty,  xvii.  363, 
365. 

Napier,  Macvey,  Letters  to.  See 
Letters  of  Macaulay. 

Napoleon,  compared  with  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  xiii.  131.  Anecdote  of, 
269.  His  Old  Guard  compared 
with  Clive’s  garrison  at  Arcot,  xiv. 
333.  His  early  proof  of  talents 
for  war,  404. 

Nares,  Rev.  Dr.,  review  of  his  Bur¬ 
leigh  and  his  Times,  xiii.  63-94. 

Naseby,  The  Battle  of,  xix.  291. 

Nelson,  Southey’s  Life  of,  xii.  119. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  his  relation  to 
Walpole,  xiii.  217,  218,  229.  His 
character,  230.  His  appointment 
as  head  of  the  administration,  260. 
His  negotiations  with  Fox,  261, 
262.  Attacked  in  Parliament  by 
Chatham,  263.  His  intrigues,  267. 
His  resignation  of  office,  268.  Sent 
for  by  the  king  on  Chatham’s  dis¬ 
missal,  270.  Leader  of  the  Whig 
aristocracy,  272.  Motives  for  his 
coalition  with  Chatham,  273.  His 
perfidy  toward  the  king,  274. 
His  jealousy  of  Fox,  274.  His 
strong  government  with  Chatham, 
275.  Forms  a  coalition  with  Chat¬ 
ham,  xvi.  266.  His  power,  267. 
Displaced  by  Bute,  290. 

Newdigate,  Sir  Roger,  his  rule  for 
prize  poems,  xii.  205. 
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Newton,  John,  his  connection  with 
the  slave  trade,  xiv.  76.  His  be¬ 
lief  in  predestination,  297. 

Niagara,  conquest  of,  xiii.  276. 

Nicholas  V.,  Pope,  founder  of  Glas¬ 
gow  College,  xviii.  157. 

Nimeguen,  treaty  of,  xiv.  193.  Its 
hollowness  and  unsatisfaetoriness, 
194. 

Nizam  al  Mulk,  Viceroy  of  the  Dec- 
can,  his  death,  xiv.  328. 

North,  Lord,  makes  Hastings  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  of  India,  xv.  144. 
Tries  to  remove  him,  160.  Joins 
Fox,  xix.  112.  Becomes  a  minis¬ 
ter  under  Portland,  114.  Goes  out 
on  the  India  Bill,  118. 

Novum  Organum,  Lord  Bacon’s, 
quoted  from,  xii.  67.  Use  of 
quotation  defended,  89.  Admira¬ 
tion  excited  by  it  before  it  was 
published,  xiv.  47.  And  after¬ 
wards,  65.  Contrast  between  its 
doctrine  and  the  ancient  philoso¬ 
phy,  91,  99, 114.  Its  first  book  the 
greatest  performance  of  Bacon, 
138. 

Noy,  Attorney-General  to  Charles  I., 
xiii.  26. 

Nugent,  Lord,  review  of  his  Memo¬ 
rials  of  John  Hampden  and  his 
Party,  xiii.  1. 

Nuncomar,  candidate  for  minister 
of  Bengal,  his  character,  xv.  129. 
Disliked  by  Hastings,  132.  Used 
as  a  tool,  135.  Accuses  Hastings 
before  the  Council,  150.  Seized 
on  charge  of  felony,  and  convicted, 
153.  His  execution,  155. 

Oates,  Titus,  his  plot,  xiii.  321-326. 

Ochino,  Bernardo,  sermons  by,  xiv. 
13. 

O’Connell,  Daniel,  the  Irish  agitator, 
trial  of,  xviii.  317.  Irregularity 
in  choosing  the  jury,  320.  Con¬ 
victed,  322. 

Ode  to  the  Virgin,  Petrarch’s,  xi.  32. 

Old  Bachelor,  Congreve’s,  xv.  81. 

Oligarchy,  has  proved  universally 
pernicious,  xi.  64. 

Omichund,  his  position  in  India,  xiv. 
353.  His  treachery  toward  Clive, 
355-361. 

Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  Mont- 
I  gomery’s,  criticised,  xii.  176. 
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Opening  letters  in  the  Post  Office, 
speech  on,  xvii.  378-381.  Charge 
of  divulging  Privy  Council  secrets 
denied,  379.  Inconsistency  of  Sir 
J.  Graham  scored,  380.  See  Post 
Office  Espionage. 

Orange,  the  Prince  of,  xiv.  181.  The 
only  hope  of  his  country,  186.  His 
success  against  the  French,  187. 
His  marriage  with  the  Lady  Mary, 
194.  See  William  III. 

Orators,  Athenian,  xi.  40. 

Oratory,  excellence  to  which  it  at¬ 
tained  at  Athens,  xi.  45.  Circum¬ 
stances  favorable  to  that  result, 
46.  Principles  upon  which  it  is  to 
he  estimated,  49.  Causes  of  the 
difference  between  English  and 
Athenian  orators,  50.  History  of, 
at  Athens,  51.  Speeches  of  the 
ancients,  as  transmitted  to  us  by 
Thucydides,  52.  Period  during 
which  it  flourished  most  at  Athens, 
52.  Coincidence  between  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  art  of  war  and  that 
of  oratory,  54. 

Orme,  his  work  on  India,  xiv.  315. 

Orsini,  Princess,  xiii.  154,  155,  169. 

Osborne,  Sir  Peter,  and  Sir  William 
Temple,  xiv.  155-162. 

Ossian,  poems  of,  utterly  condemned, 
xi.  20. 

Ostracism  in  Athens,  xi.  64. 

Oude,  Hastings’  dealings  with  the 
Prince  of,  xv.  137.  Monetary  de¬ 
mands  on,  188.  Begums  of,  plun- 
dcrcd  102 

Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  xiv.  80,  82. 

Oxford,  University  of,  inferior  to 
that  of  Cambridge,  in  intellectual 
activity,  xiv.  8. 

Painting,  causes  of  its  decline,  in 
England  after  the  civil  wars,  xiii. 
199. 

Paley,  cited,  xii.  280.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  on,  xiv.  249. 

Palmerston,  Viscount,  opposes 
Hume’s  resolution  favoring  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  xvii.  368. 

Papacy,  its  antiquity,  xv.  2.  Tri¬ 
umph  at  the  Reformation  due  to 
public  opinion,  25. 

Papists  and  Protestants,  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  between,  xiv.  24. 

Paradise  Lost,  Milton’s,  xi.  99. 


Paraphrase  of  a  Passage  in  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Monk  of  St.  Gall, 
xix.  345. 

Parker,  Archbishop,  xiii.  89. 

Parliament,  recent  demands  on,  xi. 
377.  Reform  of,  demanded,  378. 
Reduction  of  the  length  of  its 
terms  advocated,  xvii.  175.  An¬ 
nual,  suggested,  267. 

Parliament,  of  James  I.,  xiii.  13,  14. 
Of  Charles  L,  his  first,  15, 16.  His 
second,  17.  Its  dissolution,  18. 
His  fifth,  31.  Effect  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  its  proceedings,  220. 

Parliament,  the  Long,  its  actions 
justified,  xi.  116.  Convened,  306. 
Early  measures  approved,  316. 
Attempt  to  seize  five  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  318.  Loyal  tendency  of, 
319.  Loyalists  in,  320.  Attitude 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  329. 
Nineteen  propositions  of,  331. 
Claims  control  of  the  militia,  333. 
Its  errors,  335.  Inclined  to  half 
measures  at  first,  338.  Growth  of 
military  party  in,  339.  Gets  into 
the  hands  of  the  army,  340.  Its 
first  meeting,  xiii.  36.  Recapitu¬ 
lation  of  its  acts,  37.  Its  attainder 
of  Strafford  defended,  39,  40. 
Sends  Hampden  to  Edinburgh  to 
watch  the  king,  41.  Refuses  to 
surrender  the  members  ordered  to 
be  impeached,  45.  Openly  defies 
the  king,  49.  Its  conditions  of 
reconciliation,  53.  Views  of  Cow¬ 
ley  and  Milton  upon,  xx.  62-68. 

Parliamentary  Reform,  speech  on, 
March  2,  1831,  xvii.  1-19.  Op¬ 
position  to  all  reforms  unfortu¬ 
nate,  2.  Universal  suffrage  not 
advisable,  3.  Folly  of  driving  to 
the  side  of  revolution  the  middle 
classes,  5.  Old  system  out  of  date, 
7.  Great  cities  should  be  directly 
represented,  9.  Plan  of  reform 
based  on  sound  principles,  11. 
Danger  of  Republicanism  denied, 
12.  Advantages  of  rotten  bor¬ 
oughs  decried,  13.  Franchise  not 
property,  15.  Opposition  accused 
of  inconsistency,  16.  Reform 
should  be  granted  before  it  is  too 
late,  18.  Speech  on,  July  5, 1831, 
20-36.  No  vested  interest  in 
votes,  21.  Case  not  analogous  to 
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that  of  France,  24.  Present  con¬ 
dition  does  not  produce  prosper¬ 
ity,  25.  Present  bill  the  best 
available,  28.  Its  anomalies  de¬ 
fended,  31.  As  permanent  as  is 
possible,  32.  Ought  not  to  be  de¬ 
layed,  33.  Speech  on,  September 
20,  1831,  37-53.  Reform  Bill  will 
promote  prosperity  in  long  run,  38. 
Will  not  introduce  unworthy  re¬ 
presentatives,  40.  Still  supported 
by  public  opinion,  43.  No  reac¬ 
tion  against  it,  46.  Desire  for,  of 
many  years’  standing,  47.  At¬ 
tempt  to  influence  the  Peers 
against,  denounced,  50.  Speech 
on,  October  10,  1831,  on  the  re¬ 
solution  to  adhere  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Reform  Bill  defeated 
by  the  Peers,  54-66.  Constitu¬ 
encies  of  the  opposition  considered, 
57.  Examples  of  the  folly  of 
thwarting  public  opinion,  59. 
English  institution  too  popular, 
or  not  popular  enough,  61.  Duty 
of  supporting,  63.  Speech  on, 
December  16,  1831,  67-84.  Sec¬ 
ond  bill  for,  an  improvement  on 
the  first,  72.  Value  of  large  con¬ 
stituencies,  73.  Lesson  of  history 
on,  78.  Government  must  keep 
abreast  of  progress,  80.  Speech 
on,  February  28,  1832,  88-96. 
Dangerous  to  leave  metropolitan 
districts  unsatisfied,  91.  Secret 
ballot  advocated,  171.  Duration 
of  sessions  considered,  175.  Re¬ 
form  should  be  carried  further, 
xviii.  175. 

Pascal,  Blaise,  xiv.  234. 

“  Patriots,  The,”  in  opposition  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  xiii.  216, 219. 
Their  remedies  for  state  evils, 
220-222. 

Paulet,  Sir  Amias,  xiv.  17. 

Peacham,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  treatment 
by  Bacon,  xiv.  17. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  xii.  321.  Leader 
of  the  Tories  in  1840,  xvii.  201. 
Dissensions  in  his  party,  203. 
Fall  of  his  ministry  on  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Emancipation  question,  206. 
His  own  liberality  testified  to,  209. 
Supports  Hume’s  resolution  favor¬ 
ing  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
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Peerage,  Sadler’s  assertion  of  its 
sterility  refuted,  xii.  253,  304. 

Pelham,  Henry,  his  character,  xiii. 
228.  His  death,  260. 

Pelhams,  the,  their  ascendency,  xiii. 
227.  Their  accession  to  power, 
255.  Feebleness  of  the  opposition 
to  them,  257. 

Peninsular  War,  Southey’s,  xii.  120. 

People,  the,  in  the  17th  and  19th 
centuries,  xii.  146.  Their  welfare 
disregarded  in  partition  treaties, 
xiii.  141,  142. 

People’s  Charter,  speech  on  the, 
xvii.  263-276.  Six  points  of,  266. 
Universal  suffrage,  the  main  point, 
267.  Evils  of,  269.  Its  probable 
effect  on  England,  274. 

Pepys,  Samuel,  praises  the  Triple 
Alliance,  xiv.  180  note. 

Pericles,  his  eloquence,  xi.  53.  Dis¬ 
tributes  gratuities  to  Athenian 
tribunals,  xiv.  75. 

P^rier,  J.  V.,  his  translation  of 
Machiavelli,  xi.  140. 

Peterborough,  Earl  of,  his  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Spain,  xiii.  159.  His  char¬ 
acter,  159,  171.  His  successes  on 
the  northeast  coast  of  Spain,  161- 
166.  His  retirement  to  Valencia 
thwarted,  170.  Returns  to  Valen¬ 
cia  as  a  volunteer,  170.  His  re¬ 
call  to  England,  171. 

Potion,  the  Girondist,  xvi.  193.  His 
unfortunate  end,  197.  Saint  Just’s 
speech  on  his  guilt,  198. 

“  Petition  of  Right,”  enactment  of 
the,  xiii.  17.  Violated  by  Charles 
I.,  17,  27. 

Petrarch,  influence  of  his  poems  on 
the  literature  of  Italy,  xi.  5,  6. 
Celebrity  as  a  writer,  23.  His 
amatory  verses,  25.  Causes  co¬ 
operating  to  spread  his  renown, 
26,  27.  His  coronation  at  Rome, 
28,  29.  His  poetical  powers,  30. 
His  genius,  31.  Paucity  of  his 
thoughts,  31.  His  energy  when 
speaking  of  the  wrongs  and  de¬ 
gradation  of  Italy,  32.  His  poems 
on  religious  subjects,  32.  Prevail¬ 
ing  defect  of  his  best  composi¬ 
tions,  33.  His  imitators,  34.  His 
sonnets,  35.  Remarks  on  his  Latin 
writings,  36. 

Phalaris,  Letters  of,  controversy 
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upon  their  merits  and  genuine¬ 
ness,  xiv.  236-240. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  extent  and 
splendor  of  his  empire,  xiii.  130. 

Philip  III.  of  Spain,  his  accession, 
xiii.  148.  His  character,  148-153. 
His  choice  of  a  wife,  154.  Obliged 
to  fly  from  Madrid,  166.  Sur¬ 
render  of  his  arsenal  and  ships 
at  Carthagena,  167.  Defeated  at 
Almenara,  and  again  driven  from 
Madrid,  173.  Forms  a  close  alli¬ 
ance  with  his  late  competitor,  183. 
Quarrels  with  France,  183.  Value 
of  his  renunciation  of  the  crown 
of  France,  184. 

Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of 
France,  xiii.  118-120.  Compared 
with  Charles  II.  of  England,  119, 
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Philips,  Ambrose,  friend  of  Addison, 
xvi.  108. 

Philips,  Sir  Robert,  xiv.  69. 

Philosophical  Church,  the,  xv.  38. 
Its  philanthropic  tendency,  40. 
Its  extravagance,  42. 

Philosophy,  ancient,  its  character¬ 
istics,  xiv.  89.  Its  stationary  char¬ 
acter,  93,  109.  Its  alliance  with 
Christianity,  96,  97.  Its  fall,  97. 
Its  merits  compared  with  the  Ba¬ 
conian,  109-113.  Reason  of  its 
barrenness,  126. 

Philosophy,  moral,  its  relation  to 
the  Baconian  system,  xiv.  116. 

Philosophy,  natural,  the  light  in 
which  it  was  viewed  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  xiv.  89-96.  Chief  pecul¬ 
iarity  of  Bacon’s,  88. 

Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Bunyan’s,  its 
characteristic  peculiarity,  xii.  365. 
Liked  by  all  classes,  366.  Char¬ 
acters  real  beings,  368.  Not  a 
consistent  allegory,  369.  Portrays 
its  author’s  internal  conflicts,  374. 
Depicts  characters  and  judicial 
scenes  typical  of  the  time,  376. 
Its  composition  and  publication, 
xix.  29-31. 

Pisistratus,  Bacon’s  comparison  of 
Essex  to,  xiv.  32. 

Pitt,  William,  the  elder.  See  Chat¬ 
ham,  Earl  of. 

Pitt,  William,  the  younger,  sides 
with  Hastings  at  first,  xv.  207. 
Supports  the  Benares  charge 


against  him,  216.  Motive  alleged, 
219.  Biography  of,  xix.  96-165. 
His  precocity,  97.  Education, 
99.  Proficiency  in  classics,  102. 
Chosen  to  Parliament,  104.  First 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  107.  Refuses  the  Vice- 
Treasurership  of  Ireland  under 
Rockingham,  198.  Breaks  with 
Fox,  112.  Visits  the  Continent, 
114.  Elected  to  the  Commons 
from  Oxford,  115.  Becomes  Prime 
Minister,  118.  Holds  his  place 
against  the  Commons,  119.  Gives 
the  clerkship  of  the  Pells  to  Colo¬ 
nel  Barr£,  120.  His  ability  as 
a  parliamentarian,  122.  As  a 
speaker,  125.  His  integrity  and 
pride,  127.  Correctness  of  his 
private  life,  128.  Not  a  patron  of 
letters,  129.  His  government  from 
1784  to  1792,  132.  Influence  over 
George  III.,  133.  His  proposi¬ 
tions  on  the  regency,  135.  His 
popularity,  136.  His  support  of 
reform  and  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  138.  His  arbitrary  govern¬ 
ment  after  1792,  139.  Driven  to 
harshnesss  by  public  opinion,  142. 
Military  mismanagement,  143. 
Success  in  controlling  Parliament, 
145.  His  vigorous  domestic  pol¬ 
icy,  146.  Befriends  the  Irish, 
Catholics,  147.  Dismissed  by  the 
king  for  this  action,  149.  Breaks 
away  from  Addington,  152. 
Forms  a  new  ministry  in  1804, 
156.  Forbidden  by  the  king  to 
include  Fox,  157.  His  health 
crippled  by  responsibilities,  159. 
Ilis  death,  162.  His  funeral,  163. 
Lines  to  the  memory  of,  282. 

Pius  V.,  a  bigot,  xiv.  306. 

Plain  Dealer,  Wycherley’s,  its  ap¬ 
pearance  and  merit,  xv.  70,  79. 

Plassey,  battle  of,  xiv.  357-359.  Its 
effect  in  England,  367. 

Plato,  never  sullen,  xiv.  3.  Com¬ 
parison  of  his  views  with  those  of 
Bacon,  100-113.  His  excellence 
in  the  art  of  dialogue,  234. 

Plautus,  Translation  from,  xix.  341. 

Pledges,  election,  condemned,  xx. 
150. 

Plutarch,  his  school  of  historical 
writers,  their  faults,  xi.  251.  Out 
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of  sympathy  with  their  subjects, 
252.  Their  cant  about  patriotism, 
254.  Their  influence  on  England 
slight,  255.  The  French  affected 
by,  257 ;  xiii.  124.  His  evidence 
of  gift-taking  by  Athenian  judges, 
xiv.  75.  His  auecdote  of  a  speech 
by  Lysias,  245. 

Poetry,  semi-civilization  the  most 
favorable  condition  for,  xi.  86. 
Defined,  89.  Use  of  the  super¬ 
natural  in,  102.  Application  of 
criticism  to,  191.  Need  of  skill 
in,  198.  Revivals  of,  203.  Its 
decay  retarded  in  England  by  the 
drama,  209.  Meaning  of  correct¬ 
ness  in,  xii.  201.  Its  object,  207. 
Its  imitation,  208.  Revival  of,  in 
England,  211.  Byron’s  share  in 
its  revival,  211. 

Pole,  Cardinal,  xiii.  69. 

Politian,  quoted,  xiii.  286. 

Political  Science,  progress  of,  xiii. 
300,  307,  308,  355,  356. 

Polybius,  authenticity  his  only  merit 
as  a  historian,  xi.  251. 

Pompeii :  a  poem  which  obtained 
the  Chancellor’s  Medal  in  1819, 
xix.  355. 

Pondicherry,  xiv.  330. 

Pope,  Alexander,  first  English  author 
to  be  free  of  patronage,  xii.  168. 
Deterioration  of  his  school,  211. 
Admired  by  Byron,  214.  En¬ 
riched  by  political  favors,  342.  Es¬ 
teemed  by  Johnson,  353.  Friend¬ 
ship  with  Wycherley,  xv.  74. 
Defends  Addison’s  Cato,  xvi.  131. 
Estranged  from  Addison,  139. 
His  character  leads  to  a  suspicion 
of  malignity,  143.  Attacks  Ad¬ 
dison  in  Atticus,  144. 

Popes,  restraint  of,  in  Italy,  xi.  145. 
Ranke’s  History  of,  reviewed,  xv. 
1-46. 

Popish  Plot,  the,  xiii.  321-325. 

Popoli,  Duchess  of,  saved  by  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  xiii.  164. 

Population,  theory  of  excess  of,  a 
reflection  on  the  Deity,  xii.  231. 
Sadler’s  law  of,  235.  Disproved 
by  evidence,  237.  Its  -dependence 
on  wealth,  251.  Further  refuta¬ 
tion  of  Sadler’s  law,  290  et  seq. 

Portico,  school  of  the,  its  doctrines, 
xiv.  94. 
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Portocarrero,  Cardinal,  xiii.  144-148. 
Louis  XIV.’s  opinion  of  him,  153, 
154.  His  disgrace  and  reconcilia¬ 
tion  with  the  Queen  Dowager, 
167. 

Posidonius,  on  the  value  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  xiv.  89. 

Post  Nati,  the,  great  case  of,  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber,  conducted 
by  Bacon,  xiv.  46.  Doubts  upon 
the  legality  of  the  decision,  46. 

Post  Office  Espionage,  circumstances 
producing  the  discussion,  xvii. 
370.  Speech  on,  370-378.  Power 
to  open  letters  distasteful  to  Eng¬ 
lish  sentiments,  370.  Should  be 
strictly  restrained,  371.  Belongs 
in  the  same  class  with  spying  and 
torture,  373.  Injury  that  may  re¬ 
sult  to  Englishmen  from,  375.  Its 
possible  seriousness  to  foreigners, 
376.  Ministers  should  state  defi¬ 
nitely  on  what  principle  this  power 
had  been  exercised,  377.  See 
Opening  Letters. 

Powers  of  Public  Servants,  Note  on 
the  Abuse  of.  See  Indian  Penal 
Code,  Note  E. 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  agreed  to,  xv. 
257.  Entirely  destroyed  by  Fred¬ 
eric  the  Great’s  action,  262. 

Prerogative,  royal,  curtailed  by  the 
Revolution,  xiii.  211.  Boling- 
broke  proposes  to  strengthen  it, 
211.  See  Crown. 

Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  at  the 
time  of  the  Union,  xviii.  74. 
Secessions  from  the  Established 
Church,  76.  Secessions  caused  by 
violation  of  Treaty  of  Union,  77. 

Press,  Note  on  Offences  relating  to. 
See  Indian  Penal  Code,  Note  L. 

Press,  the,  emancipation  of,  xi.  369. 
Censorship  of,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  xiii.  76. 

Prince,  The,  Machiavelli’s,  xi.  176. 
Compared  to  Montesquieu’s  Spirit 
of  Laws,  180. 

Printing,  its  inventor  and  the  date 
of  its  discovery  unknown,  xiv.  96. 

Privy  Council,  Temple’s  plan  for  its 
reconstitution,  xiv.  197.  Mr.  Cour¬ 
tenay’s  opinion  of  its  absurdity 
contested,  198-209.  Barillon’s  re¬ 
marks  upon  it,  200. 

Progress  of  mankind,  in  the  political 
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and  physical  sciences,  xiii.  800- 
306.  In  intellectual  freedom,  xiv. 
24.  The  key  of  the  Baconian 
doctrine,  89.  How  retarded  by 
the  unprofitableness  of  ancient 
philosophy,  89-116. 

Property,  Note  on  Offences  against. 
See  Indian  Penal  Code,  Note  N. 

Prophecy  of  Capys,  The,  xix.  270. 

Protestantism,  early  history  of,  xiii. 
73,  74.  Its  attitude  toward  pri¬ 
vate  judgment,  xiv.  287.  Rapid 
advance  of,  xv.  14.  Struggle  with 
Catholicism,  25.  Dissension  in 
the  ranks  of,  28.  Vanquished  and 
humbled,  34.  Productive  of  pro¬ 
sperity  to  its  adherents,  36.  Non¬ 
extension  of,  remarkable,  45. 

Protestant  Nonconformists,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  intolerance  of, 
xiii.  42. 

Protestants  and  Catholics,  relative 
numbers  of,  in  the  16th  century, 
xiii.  83,  84. 

Provence,  earliest  civilized  portion 
of  Western  Europe,  xv.  9. 

Prussia,  king  of,  subsidized  by  the 
Pitt  and  Newcastle  ministry,  xiii. 
278.  Its  beginnings,  xv.  243. 
Becomes  a  kingdom,  244.  Con¬ 
dition  of,  under  Frederic  the 
Great,  275.  Fearful  devastation 
of,  in  the  Seven  Years’  War,  329. 

Prynne,  pilloried  and  mutilated,  xiii. 
23,  29. 

Public  opinion,  power  of,  xiii.  209. 

Public  Servants’  Authority,  Note  on 
Contempt  of.  See  Indian  Penal 
Code,  Note  F. 

Public  spirit,  an  antidote  against 
bad  government,  xiii.  78.  A  safe¬ 
guard  against  legal  oppression, 

78. 

Puffing,  used  to  float  poor  books, 
xii.  169.  Method  employed,  170. 
Discreditable  to  the  author  puffed, 
172.  Its  effect,  173. 

Pulteney,  William,  his  opposition  to 
Walpole,  xiii.  213,  239.  Moved 
the  address  to  the  king  on  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
246.  His  unpopularity,  253.  Ac¬ 
cepts  a  peerage,  254. 

Punishments,  Note  on.  See  Indian 
Penal  Code,  Note  A. 

Puritans,  absurd  and  brilliant  char¬ 


acteristics  of,  xi.  128-132.  Thea¬ 
tres  closed  by,  209.  Persecution  of, 
by  Elizabeth,  inexcusable,  295. 
Their  persecution  by  Charles  I., 
xiii.  22.  Settlement  in  America, 
29.  Blamed  for  calling  in  the 
Scots,  34.  Defended  against  this 
accusation,  34,  35.  Difficulty  and 
peril  of  their  leaders,  44.  The 
austerity  of  their  manners  drove 
many  to  the  royal  standard,  55. 
Their  position  at  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  xiv.  24. 

Pym,  John,  intimate  with  Hamp¬ 
den,  xiii.  31.  His  influence,  36. 
His  impeachment  ordered  by  the 
King,  45.  Lady  Carlisle’s  warn¬ 
ing  to  him,  46. 

Pynsent,  Sir  William,  his  legacy  to 
Chatham,  xvi.  315. 

Quebec,  conquest  of,  by  Wolfe,  xiii. 
276; 

Quintilian,  as  a  critic,  xi.  142. 

Radical  War  Song,  A,  xix.  283. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  xiii.  94.  His 
position  at  court  at  the  close  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  xiv.  26.  His 
execution,  57. 

Rambler,  Johnson’s,  publication  of, 
xix.  71. 

Ramus,  xiv.  99. 

Ranke,  Leopold,  review  of  his  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Popes,  xv.  1-46.  His 
qualifications  as  a  historian,  1,  44. 

Rasselas,  Johnson’s,  xix.  75. 

Red-haired  people,  might  be  forced 
into  the  attitude  of  the  Jews  to¬ 
ward  governments,  xii.  269. 

Reelection  to  Parliament  (Macau¬ 
lay’s),  speech  on,  at  Edinburgh, 
1852,  xviii.  165-183.  Changes  in 
the  Commons,  166.  Changes  in 
Europe,  168.  Why  England  was 
not  disturbed  in  1848,  170.  Op¬ 
position  not  consistent  on  commer¬ 
cial  reforms,  172.  Nor  on  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform,  175.  Enfran¬ 
chisement  of  the  militia  opposed, 
177.  Colonization  and  commerce 
the  real  basis  of  prosperity,  181. 

Reform  Bill,  xiii.  268.  Conduct  of 
its  opponents,  336. 

Reform  in  Parliament.  See  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform. 
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Reformation,  the,  spirit  of,  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  xi.  296.  In  England,  297. 
Its  immediate  effect  upon  polit¬ 
ical  liberty  in  England,  xiii.  8. 
Its  social  and  political  conse¬ 
quences,  71.  Analogy  between 
it  and  the  French  Revolution, 
71.  Its  effect  upon  the  Church 
of  Rome,  138.  Vacillation  which 
it  produced  in  English  legisla¬ 
tion,  xiv.  8.  Progress  of,  in 
northern  Europe,  xv.  14.  In 
Italy,  15.  In  Spain,  16.  Effect 
of,  on  the  Catholic  Church,  22. 
Degenerates  into  a  political  con¬ 
test,  35. 

Reformers,  always  unpopular  in 
their  own  age,  xiii.  303. 

Regium  Donum,  xiv.  298. 

Religion,  of  the  English,  in  the  16th 
century,  xiii.  85-89.  Injurious  in¬ 
fluence  of  Louis  XIV.  on,  118, 
119.  Natural  and  revealed,  does 
not  admit  of  progress,  xv.  4. 

Religion  and  Caste,  Note  on  Offences 
relating  to.  See  Indian  Penal 
Code,  Note  J. 

Remedies  of  Good  and  Evil  For¬ 
tune,  Petrarch’s,  xi.  37. 

Repeal  of  the  Union,  speech  on  the, 
xvii.  97. 

Revenue,  Note  on  Offences  relating 
to.  See  Indian  Penal  Code,  Note 
H. 

Revolution  of  1688,  xi.  366.  Review 
of  Mackintosh’s  History  of,  xiii. 
283-356. 

Revolution,  the  French,  social  and 
olitical  consequences  of,  xiii. 
1,  72,  99-101,  296,  297.  Warn¬ 
ings  which  preceded  it,  112-122. 
Terms  in  which  it  is  spoken  of 
by  M.  Dumont,  xiii.  98-103,  294. 
The  first  and  second,  108-110. 
Compared  with  the  English  and 
with  the  American,  107,  122-124. 

Richardson,  Samuel,  dependent  on 
his  shop  for  support,  xii.  343. 

Richelieu,  Duke  of,  captures  Mi¬ 
norca,  xiii.  266.  His  frivolity  and 
vice,  xv.  312. 

Robertson,  Dr.,  sometimes  mis¬ 
placed  words  ludicrously,  xiv. 
121. 

Robinson,  Sir  Thomas,  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  xiii.  262,  263. 
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Rockingham,  Marquess  of,  leader  of 
the  independent  Whigs,  xvi.  324. 
Becomes  first  Lord  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  325.  Brings  Burke  to  his 
side,  326.  Action  on  the  Stamp 
Act,  327.  Carries  the  repeal,  33. 
Dismissed,  337.  Moderation  to¬ 
ward  the  new  government,  342. 
Attitude  toward  Chatham,  350. 

Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  advises  the  East 
India  Company,  xiv.  383. 

Rohillas,  their  courage  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  xv.  139.  Conquered  for 
the  Prince  of  Oude  by  British 
troops,  141. 

Roland,  Madame,  dying  words  of, 
xiii.  100.  Execution  of,  xvi.  203. 

Rolls,  Master  of  the,  speech  oppos¬ 
ing  his  exclusion  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  xviii.  184-201. 

Rome,  its  lack  of  progress  in  politi¬ 
cal  science,  xi.  265.  Exclusive 
spirit  of,  266.  Under  the  tutelage 
of  Greece  only,  267.  Literary 
torpor  induced  by  despotism,  269. 
Only  broken  by  the  barbarian 
invasions,  271.  Bribery  at,  xiv. 
75,  76.  Lays  of  Ancient,  xix.  167. 
Early  history  of,  mythical,  167. 
Tradition  of  Horatius,  187.  Of 
Lake  Regillus,  211.  Of  Virginia, 
243.  Of  the  Prophecy  of  Capys, 
265. 

Rome,  Church  of,  its  encroaching 
disposition,  xiii.  322.  Its  policy, 
333.  Remarkable  history  of,  xv. 
2.  Rebellion  against  in  Provence, 
9.  Lollard  movement  against,  13. 
The  great  reformation,  14.  Inter¬ 
nal  purification  of,  18.  New  en¬ 
thusiasm  in,  22.  Its  contest  with 
Protestantism,  24.  Superb  organ¬ 
ization  of,  29.  Its  utilization  of 
enthusiasts,  30.  Degenerates  again 
from  its  highest  standard,  35.  Its 
territorial  limit,  36.  Fourth  at¬ 
tack  on,  38.  Its  calamities  dur¬ 
ing  the  French  Revolution,  42. 
Again  regained  its  position,  44. 

Rooke,  Sir  George,  Rear  Admiral, 
captures  Gibraltar,  xiii.  158. 
Fights  with  a  French  squadron 
near  Malaga,  159.  Returns  to 
England,  159. 

Rosamond,  opera  of,  Addison’s,  xvi. 
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Rousseau,  Horace  Walpole’s  opin¬ 
ion  of,  xiii.  198. 

Royal  Society  of  Literature,  On  the, 
xx.  17-25.  Liable  to  partiality, 
20.  Its  prizes  not  conducive  to 
good  work,  21. 

Royalists,  their  good  qualities,  xi. 
132.  Many  of  them  friends  of 
the  constitution,  328. 

Rulers,  theoretical  tendency  of,  xii. 
10.  Effect  of  public  opinion  on, 
12. 

Rupert,  Prince,  xiii.  48,  58.  His 
encounter  with  Hampden  at  Chal- 
grove,  59. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  opposes  Hume’s 
resolution  of  approval  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  xvii.  367. 

Russell,  Lord  William,  his  conduct 
in  the  Council,  xiv.  225.  His 
death,  228. 

Russia,  joins  Maria  Theresa  against 
Prussia,  xv.  294.  Goes  over  to 
Prussia,  327. 

Rutland,  Earl  of,  his  character,  xiv. 

67. 

Ruyter,  Admiral  de,  in  danger  of 
assassination,  xiv.  186. 

Sackville,  the  Earl  of  (16th  century), 
xiii.  93,  xiv.  372. 

Sadler,  Michael  Thomas,  his  Law  of 
Population  reviewed,  xii.  228.  His 
ranting  style,  228.  Deems  the 
asserted  evil  of  superfecundity  a 
reflection  on  the  Deity,  231.  At¬ 
tempts  to  distinguish  this  from 
other  evils,  233.  His  law  of  pop¬ 
ulation,  235.  Misuse  of  mathe¬ 
matical  terms,  236.  His  law 
proved  false,  238.  Danger  of 
attaching  such  theories  to  religion, 
241.  His  law  at  most  merely  a 
theory  of  superfecundity,  243. 
Evidence  entirely  against  him, 
244.  Connection  between  fecun¬ 
dity  and  wealth,  251.  Unfounded 
assertion  of  the  sterility  of  the 
Peerage,  252.  His  conclusions 
with  regard  to  the  United  States, 
256.  His  ideas  on  their  popula¬ 
tion,  257.  His  faults  summarized, 
260.  His  Refutation  refuted,  276- 
310.  His  motto  ridiculed,  276. 
His  essay  utterly  bad,  277.  Tries 
to  evade  his  attack  on  Malthus, 


279.  His  doctrine  with  regard  to 
evil  refuted,  281.  Claims  that 
Malthus  charges  the  Deity  with 
partiality,  283.  Accused  of 
“  packing,”  290,  300.  His  theory 
disproved  by  general  conditions  in 
France,  290.  And  in  England, 
295.  Especially  by  conditions  in 
English  towns,  300.  His  further 
deductions  from  the  fecundity  of 
the  nobility,  304.  General  re¬ 
marks  on  his  work,  310. 

Saint  John,  Henry,  his  accession  to 
power  in  1712,  xiii.  177, 186.  See 
Bolinghroke,  Lord. 

Saint  John,  Oliver,  counsel  against 
Charles  I.’s  writ  for  ship-money, 
xiii.  28,  32-34.  Made  Solicitor- 
General,  40. 

Saint  Louis,  his  persecution  of  here¬ 
tics,  xiv.  76. 

Saint  Malo,  ships  burnt  in  the  har¬ 
bor  of,  xiii.  276. 

Saint-Simon,  cited,  xiii.  116,  184. 

Sallust,  characteristics  of,  as  an  his¬ 
torian,  xi.  259.  His  Conspiracy  of 
Catiline  criticised,  260.  llis  char¬ 
acter  and  genius,  xiv.  2. 

Samson  Agonistes,  modelled  on  the 
Greek  Drama,  xi.  95. 

Satan,  Montgomery’s,  worse  than  his 
other  poor  poems,  xii.  186. 

Savage,  Richard,  the  poet,  his  con¬ 
dition  in  London,  xix.  66. 

Scenes  from  Athenian  Revels,  xx. 
26-48. 

Schitab  Roy,  xv.  133. 

Scotch  universities,  differ  materi¬ 
ally  in  organization  from  the 
English,  xviii.  70. 

Scotland,  cruelties  of  James  II.  in, 
xiii.  331.  Establishment  of  the 
Kirk  in,  345  ;  xiv.  283.  Bearing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Union  on  ques¬ 
tions  in  her  universities,  xviii. 
73. 

Scotland,  Church  of,  considered, 
xviii.  58. 

Scots,  the,  effects  of  their  resistance 
to  Charles  I.,  xiii.  30,  31. 

Scott,  Major,  selected  by  Hastings 
as  his  champion  in  Parliament, 
xv.  205.  Challenges  Burke  to  an 
impeachment,  213. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  xii.  214.  nis 
error  in  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  219. 
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Estimate  of  liis  genius  and  char¬ 
acter,  xx.  225. 

Sedley,  Catherine,  xiii.  340. 

Seneca,  his  work  On  Anger,  xiv.  90. 
His  claims  as  a  philosopher,  91. 
His  work  on  natural  philosophy, 
95.  The  Baconian  system  in  ref¬ 
erence  to,  126. 

Seven  Years’  War,  how  brought 
about,  xv.  294.  Saxony  overrun 
by  Prussia,  304.  Battle  of  Lowc- 
sitz,  304.  Bohemia  invaded,  305. 
Battle  at  Kolin,  307.  French  de¬ 
feated  by  Frederic  at  Rosbach, 
313.  Austrians  at  Leuthen,  314. 
Russians  at  Zorndorf,  318.  Fred¬ 
eric  repulsed  at  Hochkirchen  by 
the  Austrians,  319.  At  Kuners- 
dorf,  322.  Prussian  victory  of 
Lignitz,  325.  Political  changes 
in  the  coalition,  326.  End  of, 
,  328. 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  allusion  to,  xiv. 
152.  His  character,  212-217. 
Contrasted  with  Halifax,  218- 
220. 

Shakespeare,  his  lack  of  critical 
power,  xi.  205.  His  correctness 
considered,  xii.  202,  204.  Re¬ 
vival  of,  211.  His  partiality  for 
friars,  xiii.  88.  Allusion  to,  94. 
His  character-drawing,  xvi.  53. 

Shelburne,  Earl  of,  head  of  Chat¬ 
ham’s  party,  xix.  106.  Succeeds 
Rockingham  as  minister,  110. 
Resigns,  113. 

Shelley,  the  poet,  his  strong  imagi¬ 
nation,  xii.  368. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  his 
speech  charging  Hastings  with 
the  spoliation  of  the  Begums,  xv. 
220.  Speaks  on  the  same  subject 
at  the  trial,  228. 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  Goldsmith’s, 
xix.  46. 

Ship-money,  question  of  its  legal¬ 
ity,  xiii.  27. 

Silesia,  occupied  by  Frederic,  xv. 
263.  Ceded  to  Prussia  by  Maria 
Theresa,  267. 

Skinner,  Cyriac,  xi.  83. 

Slavery,  evils  of,  xi.  71.-  In  the 
United  States,  xviii.  7.  In  Brazil, 
10.  Extension  of,  in  America,  13. 
Effect  of  the  Penal  Code  on,  in 
India,  264. 


Smith,  Adam,  xiv.  395. 

Smith,  Sydney,  estimate  of,  xx.  106. 

Smollett,  his  judgment  on  Lord 
Carteret,  xiii.  226.  His  satire  on 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  229. 

Socrates,  his  views  on  the  uses  of 
astronomy,  xiv.  103. 

Somers,  Lord  Chancellor,  cooperates 
with  Montague  to  encourage  lit¬ 
erature,  xvi.  79.  Loses  power,  92. 
Returns  to  the  Council,  102. 

Somerset,  Edward  Seymour,  Duke 
of,  his  fall,  xiv.  54. 

Somnauth,  speech  censuring  the 
restoration  of  the  gates  to,  xvii. 
277-297.  Lord  Ellenborough’s 
conduct  in  regard  to,  unwise,  278. 
An  insult  to  religion,  281.  Bad 
policy  of  such  a  step,  283.  Dis¬ 
obedient  to  instructions,  284.  Lu¬ 
dicrous  side  of  the  matter,  290. 
Shows  the  unfitness  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  294.  Directors  of  the 
India  Company  urged  to  recall 
him,  296. 

Song  (Oh,  stay,  Madonna  !  stay  !), 
xix.  324. 

Southampton,  Earl  of,  xiv.  43,  44. 

Southey,  Robert,  dullness  of  his 
Colloquies  on  Society,  xii.  116. 
Lack  of  logic,  118.  His  other 
works  discussed,  119.  His  style 
and  bitterness  toward  opponents, 
121.  His  political  system  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  feeling,  123.  Hatred  of 
the  manufacturing  system,  128. 
Acknowledges  ignorance  of  polit¬ 
ical  economy,  132.  His  misun¬ 
derstanding  of  credit,  133.  Views 
on  the  national  debt,  134.  On 
public  works,  137.  Claims  that 
all  government  rests  on  religion, 
140.  His  advocacy  of  paternal¬ 
ism,  142.  Of  religious  uniformity, 
146.  Feeling  with  regard  to 
Catholics,  150.  On  the  happiness 
of  the  common  people,  153.  Be¬ 
lieves  a  people  may  be  too  rich, 
160.  His  gloomy  prophecy  for 
the  future,  161.  His  Life  of  Bun- 
yan,  363. 

Spain,  review  of  Lord  Mahon’s  War 
of  the  Succession  in,  xiii.  128-142. 
Her  state  under  Philip,  131.  Her 
literature  during  the  16th  century, 
133.  Her  state  a  century  later, 
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134.  Effect  produced  on  her  by 
bad  government,  137.  By  the 
Reformation,  139,  xv.  16.  Her 
disputed  succession,  xiii.  140.  The 
Partition  Treaty,  141-143.  Con¬ 
duct  of  the  French  toward  her, 
143,  144.  How  affected  by  the 
death  of  Charles,  148  et  seq. 

Sparre,  the  Dutch  general,  xiii.  156. 

Sparta,  dearth  of  eminent  men  in,  xi. 
64.  Its  stability  not  to  be  ad¬ 
mired,  65.  Its  public  perfidy,  66. 
Domestic  unreasonableness,  67. 
Slavery  in,  72. 

Stanhope,  Earl  of,  xiii.  238. 

Stanhope,  General,  xiii.  163.  Com¬ 
mands  in  Spain  (1707),  172-175. 

Stanley,  Lord,  supports  Lord  Ash¬ 
burton  and  the  Treaty  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  xvii.  366. 

Star  Chamber,  the,  xiii.  23,  29,  34. 
Abolished,  38. 

Staremberg,  the  imperial  general  in 

^  Spain  (1707),  xiii.  172,  175. 

State,  the,  Note  on  Offences  against. 
See  Indian  Penal  Code,  Note  C. 

State  Trials,  xiii.  324,  348. 

Steele,  Richard,  character  of,  xvi. 
109.  Starts  the  Tatler,  112.  Re¬ 
tained  in  office  under  pledge  of 
neutrality  between  the  parties, 
122.  Starts  the  Spectator,  122. 
The  Guardian,  127.  The  English¬ 
man,  133.  His  estrangement  from 
Addison,  149.  Publishes  the 
Plebeian  attacking  the  Peerage 
Bill,  151. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  xi.  43,  xiv.  16. 

Strafford,  Earl  of,  his  impeachment, 
xi.  307.  His  arbitrary  plans,  308. 
Justice  of  his  attainder  considered, 
310.  Hallam’s  view  of  his  punish¬ 
ment,  312.  Kindness  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  his  children,  314.  Treach¬ 
ery  of  Charles  I.  to,  315.  His 
character,  xiii.  24-26.  His  im¬ 
peachment,  attainder,  and  execu¬ 
tion,  37.  Defence  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  against  him,  39. 

Sublime,  Longinus  on  the,  xi.  43. 
Discussion  of,  by  Burke  and  Du¬ 
gald  Stewart,  43. 

Suetonius,  quoted,  xiii.  12,  13. 

Suffrage,  universal,  utilitarians  in 
favor  of,  xii.  106.  Urged  by  the 
Chartists,  267.  Evils  of,  269. 


Sugar  duties,  speech  on  the,  xviii. 
1-25.  Moral  the  important  side 
of  the  question,  2.  Unwise  to 
attempt  to  act  against  slave- 
grown  products,  4.  Inconsisten¬ 
cies  of  the  policy,  5.  United 
States  slavery  worse  than  Brazil¬ 
ian,  7.  Inter-state  slave-trade,  8. 
Amelioration  of  slavery  in  Brazil, 
10.  Right  of  search  denied  by 
the  United  States,  12.  Propaga¬ 
tion  of  slavery  there,  13.  Neces¬ 
sary  to  care  for  home  affairs  first, 
15.  Unwise  to  interfere  in  affairs 
of  foreign  nations,  17.  Slave - 
grown  sugar  refined  in  England, 
19.  Ministers  inconsistent  on  sla¬ 
very  matters,  22. 

Sujah  Dowlah,  Nabob  Vizier  of 
Oude,  buys  Allahabad  and  Corah 
from  Hastings,  xv.  137.  Covets 
Rohilcund,  139.  Helped  in  con¬ 
quering  it  by  British  troops,  141. 

Sulivan,  Mr.,  chairman  of  the  India 
Company,  his  character,  xiv.  376. 
His  relation  to  Clive,  380. 

Sumner,  Charles  R.,  translator  of 
Milton’s  Treatise  on  Christian 
Doctrine,  xi.  83. 

Sunderland,  Earl  of,  xiii.  238. 

Surajah  Dowlah,  Viceroy  of  Bengal, 
his  character,  xiv.  346.  The  mon¬ 
ster  of  the  Black  Hole,  347,  348. 
Defeated  by  Clive  at  Plassey,  358. 
His  flight  and  death,  360,  364. 
Investigation  by  the  House  of 
Commons  into  the  circumstances 
of  his  deposition,  398. 

Sweden,  a  member  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  xiv.  177. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  his  position  at  Sir 
William  Temple’s,  xiv.  230.  His 
wit  compared  to  Addison’s,  xvi. 
115.  Dreads  Addison’s  wit,  121. 
Becomes  his  friend,  135. 

Sydney,  Algernon,  reproaches  the 
sheriffs  on  the  scaffold,  xiv.  350. 

Sydney,  Sir  Philip,  xiii.  93. 

Syllogistic  process,  analysis  of,  by 
Aristotle,  xiv.  122. 

Tacitus,  greatest  Latin  historian,  xi. 
261.  Excellence  of  his  character¬ 
ization,  262. 

Talleyrand,  his  fine  perception  of 
character,  xiv.  151. 
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Tasso,  his  Secchia  Rapita  character¬ 
ized,  xi.  6. 

Taylor,  Henry,  letter  of  Macaulay 
to,  xx.  242. 

Temple,  Lord,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire’s  administration,  xiii.  268. 
His  parallel  between  Byng’s  be¬ 
havior  at  Minorca  and  the  king’s 
behavior  at  Oudenarde,  270.  Head 
of  a  Whig  faction,  xvi.  269.  Re¬ 
signs  with  Pitt,  286.  Reputation 
for  underhand  work,  297.  Per¬ 
suades  Pitt  not  to  succeed  Gren¬ 
ville,  320. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  review  of 
Courtenay’s  Memoirs  of,  xiv.  142- 
243.  His  character  as  a  states¬ 
man,  144-152.  His  family,  152, 
153.  His  early  life,  154.  His 
courtship  of  Dorothy  Osborne, 
155,  157.  Historical  interest  of 
his  love-letters,  157,  160.  His 
marriage,  162.  His  residence  in 
Ireland,  162.  His  feelings  to¬ 
ward  Ireland,  165.  Attaches  him¬ 
self  to  Arlington,  167,  169.  His 
embassy  to  Munster,  170.  Ap¬ 
pointed  resident  at  the  Court  of 
Brussels,  170.  Danger  of  his 
position,  172.  His  interview  with 
De  Witt,  173.  His  fame  at  home 
and  abroad,  180.  His  recall  and 
farewell  of  De  Witt,  182.  His 
cold  reception  and  dismissal,  183. 
Style  and  character  of  his  com- 

-  positions,  185.  Charged  to  con¬ 
clude  a  separate  peace  with  the 
Dutch,  191-194.  Offered  the  Sec¬ 
retaryship  of  State,  194.  His 
audiences  of  the  king,  194-198. 
His  share  in  bringing  about  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
with  the  Lady  Mary,  194.  Re¬ 
quired  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Nime- 
guen,  194.  Recalled  to  England, 
195.  His  plan  of  a  new  privy 
council,  197-209.  His  alienation 
from  his  colleagues,  224,  225. 
His  conduct  on  the  Exclusion 
Question,  226.  Leaves  public  life 
and  retires  to  the  country,  227. 
His  literary  pursuits,  232.  Swift, 
his  amanuensis,  230.  His  Essay 
on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning, 
234.  His  Essay  on  the  Letters 
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of  Phalaris,  236.-  His  death  and 
character,  240,  241. 

Ten  Hour  Bill,  speech  advocating, 
xviii.  98-118.  Its  principle  not 
meddlesome  interference,  100. 
Protects  the  health  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  102.  Upholds  public 
morality,  104.  A  duty  of  the 
state  as  the  guardian  of  minors, 
106.  Limitations  of  labor  have 
proved  advantageous  before,  108. 
Limitation  will  result  in  increased 
product,  114.  Leads  to  greater 
success  by  bettering  the  workers, 
115. 

Terror,  Reign  of,  xvi.  203.  Small¬ 
ness  of  the  leaders  in,  207.  End 
of  ;  the  ninth  Thermidor,  225. 

Tessas,  Marshal,  xiii.  165. 

Thackeray,  Rev.  Francis,  review  of 
his  Life  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  William 
Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  etc.,  xiii. 
232-282.  His  style  and  matter, 
232,  233,  251.  His  omission  to 
notice  Chatham’s  conduct  toward 
Walpole,  252,  253. 

Theological  tests  for  secular  chairs 
in  Scotch  universities,  speech 
against,  xviii.  65-83.  Opposition 
to,  on  sound  principles,  67.  Every 
sect  should  have  education,  68. 
Scotch  colleges  peculiarly  suited 
to  freedom  from,  70.  Public  hon¬ 
esty  requires  their  abolition,  73. 
Dissenters  the  real  church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  77.  Enforcement  of  tests 
an  innovation,  79.  Will  ruin  the 
universities,  82. 

Theramenes,  his  fine  perception  of 
character,  xiv.  151. 

Thrale,  Mrs.,  first  acquaintance  with 
Johnson,  xix.  83.  Foolish  second 
marriage,  92. 

Thucydides,  character  of  the 
speeches  of  the  ancients,  as  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us  by  him,  xi.  51.  Dif¬ 
ference  of  his  history  from  that  of 
Herodotus,  242.  Master  of  his 
art,  245.  His  use  of  fictitious 
speeches,  246.  Inability  to  deduce 
principles  from  facts,  247.  Gen¬ 
eral  characteristics,  249. 

Thurlow,  Lord  Chancellor,  takes 
sides  against  Clive,  xiv.  400.  Es¬ 
pouses  the  cause  of  Hastings,  xv. 
207. 
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Tickell,  Thomas,  a  friend  of  Addi¬ 
son,  xvi.  110.  His  trouble  with 
Pope  over  their  rival  translations 
of  the  Iliad,  141. 

Tindal,  Nicholas,  his  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham’s 
maiden  speech,  xiii.  246. 

Toledo,  admission  of  the  Austrian 
troops  into,  in  1705,  xiii.  107. 

Toleration  Act,  the,  its  provisons, 
xiii.  344,  345. 

Toleration,  religious,  conduct  of 
James  II.  as  a  professed  supporter 
of,  xiii.  329-332,  336. 

Tories,  their  popularity  and  ascend¬ 
ency  in  1710,  xiii.  175.  Tories  of 
1830  and  Whigs  of  Queen  Anne’s 
time  compared,  178,  179.  De¬ 
scription  of  them  during  the  sixty 
years  following  the  Revolution, 
186.  Of  Walpole’s  time,  238, 243. 
Mistaken  reliance  of  James  II. 
upon,  340.  Their  principles  and 
conduct  after  the  Revolution,  354. 
Contempt  into  which  they  had 
fallen  (1754,)  xiv.  342.  Clive  un¬ 
seated  by  their  vote,  343.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  Wliigs,  xvi.  262. 
How  regarded  under  the  early 
Georges,  264.  Admitted  to  some 
positions  under  the  Pitt-Newcastle 
coalition,  272.  Under  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  xvii.  201.  Their  dissensions 
on  the  restoration  of  the  cur¬ 
rency,  202.  On  the  education  bill, 
203.  On  the  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  204.  Their  increase  in  big¬ 
otry,  207.  Clamor  against  Cath¬ 
olic  Privy  Councillors,  208.  Lack 
the  confidence  of  the  Irish,  211, 
310.  And  of  all  Catholics,  313. 
Opposition  to,  in  Ireland,  315. 
Their  treatment  of  O’Connell  de¬ 
nounced,  317.  Scored  for  their 
Irish  measures,  xviii.  62. 

Torture,  the  application  of,  by  Ba¬ 
con,  in  Peacham’s  case,  xiv.  48- 
52.  Its  use  forbidden  by  Eliza¬ 
beth,  51.  Mr.  Jardine’s  work  on 
the  use  of  it,  52. 

Toulouse,  Count  of,  compelled  by 
Peterborough  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Barcelona,  xiii.  165,  166. 

Towns,  concentration  in,  important 
in  mediaeval  Italy,  xi.  144. 

Townshend,  Lord,  his  quarrel  with 


Walpole  and  retirement  from  pub¬ 
lic  life,  xiii.  240. 

Tragedy,  how  much  it  has  lost  from 
a  false  notion  of  what  is  due  to  its 
dignity,  xiv.  158. 

Traveller,  Goldsmith’s,  xix.  43. 

Treason,  High,  law  passed  at  the 
Revolution  respecting  trials  for, 
xiii.  351. 

Trevelyan,  Charles  Edward,  his 
character ;  engaged  to  Hannah 
Macaulay,  xx.  197.  His  genius 
and  temper,  201. 

Trevelyan,  George  Otto,  letter  to. 
See  Letters  of  Macaulay. 

Trevelyan,  Hannah  Maoaulay,  Let¬ 
ters  to.  See  Letters  of  Macaulay. 

Trevelyan,  Margaret,  Letters  to. 
See  Letters  of  Macaulay. 

Triple  Alliance,  i.  159.  Circum¬ 
stances  which  led  to  it,  xiv.  171— 
175.  Its  speedy  conclusion  and 
importance,  177,  181.  Dr.  Lin- 
gard’s  remarks  on  it,  177, 178.  Its 
abandonment  by  the  English  gov¬ 
ernment,  184.  Reverence  for  it 
in  Parliament,  190. 

Tudor  sovereigns,  their  government 
popular  though  despotic,  xiii.  76. 
Dependent  on  the  public  favor,  80. 
Parallel  between  the  Tudors  and 
the  Ciesars  not  applicable,  81. 
Corruption  not  necessary  to  them, 
209. 

Turgot,  M.,  xiii.  121. 

Union,  treaty  of,  its  bearing  on  the 
Scotch  universities,  xviii.  73. 

United  Provinces,  Temple’s  account 
of,  a  masterpiece  in  its  kind,  xiv. 
185. 

United  States,  growth  in  popula¬ 
tion  considered,  xii.  256.  Debate 
on  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
with,  xvii.  347-369.  Slavery  in, 
xviii.  7. 

Utilitarians,  their  admiration  for 
James  Mill,  xii.  1.  Of  little  con¬ 
sequence,  42.  Their  great  prin¬ 
ciple,  68.  Their  unfounded  pro¬ 
fessions,  80.  Their  argument  for 
universal  suffrage,  106. 

Utility,  the  key  of  the  Baconian 
doctrine,  xiv.  89. 

Utrecht,  Treaty  of,  exasperation  of 
parties  on  account  of,  xiii.  181. 
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Dangers  that  were  to  he  appre¬ 
hended  from,  182.  State  of  Europe 
at  the  time,  182.  Defence  of, 
184-186. 

Valentine  to  the  Hon.  Mary  C. 
Stanhope,  xix.  343. 

Vane,  Sir  Harry,  xiii.  33. 

Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  Johnson’s, 
xix.  68. 

Vansittart,  Mr.,  his  governorship  of 
India,  xv.  121. 

Vendome,  Louis,  Duke  of,  takes  the 
command  of  the  Bourbon  forces 
in  Spain  (1710),  xiii.  173,  174. 

Verres,  extensive  bribery  at  the 
trial  of,  xiv.  75. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Goldsmith’s, 
error  in  regard  to  its  date  of  pub¬ 
lication,  xii.  318.  Its  sale  by 
Johnson,  xix.  43.  Its  popularity, 
44. 

Vices,  effect  of  public  sanction  on, 
xi.  162. 

Vigo,  capture  of  the  Spanish  galleons 
at,  in  1702,  xiii.  157. 

Villani,  John,  his  account  of  Flor¬ 
ence  in  the  fourteenth  century,  xi. 
148. 

Villa-Vieiosa,  battle  of,  in  1710, 
xiii.  175. 

Virgil,  idolized  by  Dante,  xi.  20. 
Estimate  of,  xx.  194. 

Virginia,  a  Lay  of  Ancient  Rome, 
xix.  251. 

Visit,  right  of,  considered,  xvii. 
358; 

Voltaire,  Horace  Walpole’s  opinion 
of,  xiii.  198.  His  partiality  to 
England,  xiv.  402.  Meditated  a 
history  of  the  conquest  of  Bengal, 
402.  Compared  to  Byron,  xii. 
216.  Acquaintance  with  Fred¬ 
eric  the  Great,  xv.  254.  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Prussia,  268.  His  char¬ 
acteristics,  283.  Goes  to  Berlin, 
285.  Quarrels  with  Frederic, 
289.  Dismissed  with  indignities, 
291.  Communication  with  Fred¬ 
eric  renewed,  309.  His  wit 
compared  to  Addison’s,  xvi.  115. 

Waldegrave,  Lord,  made  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  by  George  II., 
xiii.  275.  His  attempt  to  form  an 
administration,  275. 
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Wales,  Frederick,  Prince  of,  joins 
the  opposition  to  Walpole,  xiii. 
244.  His  marriage,  246.  Makes 
Pitt  his  groom  of  the  bedcham¬ 
ber,  251.  His  death,  257. 

Wales,  Princess  dowager  of,  her  in¬ 
fluence  on  George  III.,  xvi.  276. 

Waller,  Edmund,  his  conduct  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  xiii.  329. 

Walpole,  Sir  Horace,  review  of  Lord 
Dover’s  edition  of  his  Letters  to 
Sir  Horace  Mann,  xiii.  187-231. 
Eccentricity  of  his  character,  188, 
189.  His  politics,  190-192.  His 
affectation  of  philosophy,  192. 
His  unwillingness  to  be  considered 
a  man  of  letters,  193.  His  love  of 
the  French  language,  195.  Char¬ 
acter  of  his  works,  198-200.  His 
sketch  of  Lord  Carteret,  225, 
226. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  cared  little  for 
literature,  xii.  339,  342.  His  re¬ 
taliation  on  the  Tories  for  their 
treatment  of  him,  xiii.  182.  The 
“glory  of  the  Whigs,”  207.  His 
character,  207  et  seq.  The  charge 
against  him  of  corrupting  the 
Parliament,  211.  His  dominant 
passion,  212, 214.  His  conduct  in 
regard  to  the  Spanish  war,  213, 
214.  Formidable  character  of 
the  opposition  to  him,  215,  243. 
Outcry  for  his  impeachment,  217. 
His  last  struggle,  218.  His  con¬ 
duct  in  reference  to  the  South  Sea 
bubble,  237.  His  conduct  to¬ 
ward  his  colleagues,  239-242. 
Finds  it  necessary  to  resign,  252. 
Bill  of  indemnity  for  witnesses 
brought  against  him,  253. 

Walsingham,  Earl  of  (16th  century), 
xiii.  93. 

War,  Art  of ,  Machiavelli’s,  xi.  175. 

War,  the  science  of,  xi.  151.  In 
Qreece,  152.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 

153.  With  mercenary  troops, 

154. 

War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  Lord 
Mahon’s  review  of,  xiii.  128-186. 
See  Spain. 

Warburton,  Bishop,  his  views  on 
the  ends  of  government,  xiv.  249. 
His  social  contract  a  fiction,  303. 
His  opinion  as  to  the  religion  to 
be  taught  by  government,  308. 
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Washington,  Treaty  of,  description 
of  the  debate  on,  xvii.  347.  Speech 
of  Macaulay  in  opposition  to,  348- 

363.  Friendly  feeling  toward  the 
United  States  and  Lord  Ash¬ 
burton,  348.  Territory  ceded 
matter  of  small  moment,  350. 
National  honor  violated  by  the 
attitude  of  the  British  ambassa¬ 
dor,  351.  Especially  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Madawaska  people,  352. 
Does  not  make  for  permanent 
peace,  357.  Right  of  visit  unset¬ 
tled,  358.  Does  not  promote  cor¬ 
dial  feeling,  360.  Speech  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier  against,  363. 
Speech  of  Mr.  D’ Israeli  upon, 

364.  Mr.  Hume  moves  a  resolu¬ 
tion  in  favor  of,  365.  Lord  Stan¬ 
ley  supports  the  resolution,  366. 
Lord  Russell  opposes  ;  Sir  Robert 
Peel  supports,  367.  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston’s  opposition ;  the  vote,  368. 
Lord  Brougham’s  motion  in  favor 
of,  368.  Remarks  pro  and  con,  369. 

Way  of  the  World,  Congreve’s,  xv. 
94. 

Webster,  Daniel,  firmness  in  nego¬ 
tiating  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
xvii.  351.  His  letters  compared 
to  Lord  Ashburton’s,  357. 

Wedderbume,  Alexander,  his  able 
defence  of  Lord  Clive,  xiv.  401, 
405.  Urges  Clive  to  furnish  Vol¬ 
taire  with  the  materials  for  his 
meditated  history  of  the  conquest 
of  Bengal,  403. 

Weldon,  Sir  A.,  his  story  of  the 
meanness  of  Bacon,  xiv.  64. 

Wellesley,  Marquess,  his  eminence 
as  a  statesman,  xiv.  199. 

Wellingtoniad,  The,  xx.  83-94. 

Wendover,  its  recovery  of  the  elec¬ 
tive  franchise,  xiii.  15. 

Wentworth,  Thomas.  See  Strafford. 

Wesley,  John,  Southey’s  Life  of, 
xii.  120.  His  dislike  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  predestination,  xiv.  297. 

Whately,  Richard,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  his  work  on  logic,  xiv.  125. 

Wlieler,  Mr.,  appointed  Governor- 
General  in  India,  xv.  160.  Obliged 
to  be  content  with  a  seat  in  the 
Council,  163. 

Whigs,  their  unpopularity  and  loss 
of  power  in  1710,  xiii.  176,  177. 


Their  position  in  Walpole's  time, 
242-244.  Their  violence  in  1679, 
325.  The  king’s  revenge  on  them, 
327,  328.  Revival  of  their 

strength,  329.  Their  conduct  at 
the  Revolution,  343.  After  that 
event,  352.  Doctrines  and  litera¬ 
ture  patronized  by  them  during  the 
seventy  years  they  were  in  power, 
353,  354.  Mr.  Courtenay’s  re¬ 
mark  on  those  of  the  17th  century, 

xiv.  143.  Compared  with  the 
Tories,  xvi.  262.  Power  of,  in¬ 
jured  by  the  fall  of  Walpole,  264. 
Their  power  under  the  Pitt-New- 
castle  coalition,  269.  Influential 
members  of  the  party,  270.  Their 
animosity  excited  by  Bute,  294. 
Record  of  their  party,  xvii.  188. 
Have  the  confidence  of  Irish 
Catholics,  309. 

Whig  and  Tory,  inversion  of  the 
meaning  of,  xiii.  177. 

Whitgift,  master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  his  character,  xiv.  16. 
His  Calvinistic  doctrines,  297. 

Wilberforce,  William,  describes 
Pitt’s  speech  against  Hastings, 

xv.  219.  Travels  upon  the  conti¬ 
nent  with  Pitt,  xix.  114.  Opposes 
Fox’s  India  Bill,  117.  Reelected 
to  Parliament,  121.  His  efforts 
to  suppress  the  slave-trade,  138. 
His  intimate  friendship  with  Pitt, 
154,  162.  His  death,  xx.  168. 

Wilkes,  John,  attacks  the  princess 
dowager  in  print,  xvi.  296.  Per¬ 
secuted  by  Grenville’s  govern¬ 
ment,  309,  312.  Flees  to  France, 
313.  Trouble  over  his  election 
from  Middlesex,  348.  Compared 
to  Mirabeau,  xiii.  125,  126. 

Wilkie’s  Epigoniad,  compared  with 
Fdnelon’s  Telemachus,  xiii.  116. 

William  III.,  only  one  to  derive 
glory  from  the  Revolution,  xi. 
366.  Perfidy  of  statesmen  under, 
368.  His  feeling  in  reference  to 
the  Spanish  Succession,  xiii.  140. 
Unpopularity  of  his  person  and 
measures,  150.  Suffered  under  a 
complication  of  diseases,  151. 
Limitation  of  his  prerogatives,  151. 
His  death,  152.  Compact  with 
the  Convention,  343.  His  habit 
of  consulting  Temple,  xiv.  232. 
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William  IV.,  coronation  of,  xx.  129- 
131. 

Williams,  Dean  of  Westminster,  his 
services  to  Buckingham,  and 
counsel  to  him  and  the  king  xiv. 
67,  68,  71. 

Williams,  Sir  Charles,  his  lampoons, 

xiii.  195. 

Williams,  Sir  William,  Solicitor- 
General,  his  character  as  a  lawyer, 

xiv.  38.  His  view  of  the  duty  of 
counsel  in  conducting  prosecutions, 

38. 

Wimbledon  Church,  Lord  Burleigh 
hears  mass  at,  xiii.  67. 

Windham,  William,  his  opinion  of 
Sheridan’s  speech  against  Hast¬ 
ings,  xv.  220.  His  argument  for 
retaining  Francis  in  the  impeach¬ 
ment  against  Hastings,  222.  His 
appearance  at  the  trial,  226.  His 
adherence  to  Burke,  233. 

Witt,  John  de,  power  with  which  he 
governed  Holland,  xiv.  169.  His 
interview  with  Temple,  173.  His 
manners,  173.  His  confidence  in 
Temple  and  deception  by  Charles’s 
court,  182.  His  violent  death, 
186. 

Wolfe,  General,  Pitt’s  panegyric 
upon,  xiii.  249.  His  conquest  of 
Quebec,  and  death,  276.  Monu¬ 
ment  voted  to  him,  277. 
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Wordsworth,  William,  his  independ¬ 
ence,  xii.  215.  A  high  priest  of 
nature,  217.  Quoted,  xiii.  235.  . 

Writing,  grand  canon  of,  xiii.  129. 

Wycherley,  William,  birth  and  edu¬ 
cation,  xv.  63,  64.  Early  plays, 
65.  Connection  with  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland,  66.  Naval  adven¬ 
tures,  69.  Marries  Lady  Dro¬ 
gheda,  70.  Imprisoned  for  debt, 
71.  Poetical  work,  73.  Friend¬ 
ship  with  Pope,  74.  Death,  76. 
Character  and  ability,  77.  Com¬ 
pared  to  Congreve,  100. 

Xenophon,  his  rank  as  an  historian, 
xi.  250.  Compared  to  Herodotus, 
251. 

Yonge,  Sir  William,  xiii.  242. 

York,  Duke  of,  son  of  George  III., 
xiv.  196.  Anxiety  excited  by  his 
sudden  return  from  Holland,  224. 
Detestation  of,  224.  Revival  of 
the  question  of  his  exclusion,  226. 

York  House,  the  London  residence 
of  Bacon  and  of  his  father,  xiv. 

^  64,  86. 

Young,  Edward,  pensioned  by  Wal¬ 
pole,  xii.  342. 

Zohak,  King,  Persian  fable  of,  xiv. 
284. 
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